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On January I, 1930, there is effective a reduction in 
various long distance telephone rates in the Bell System 

which on the present volume of calls means a saving of | 
more than $5,000,000 a year to the telephone-using 
public in the United States. This is the fourth reduc- 
tion in long distance rates within a little more than 
three years. On October 1, 1926, they were reduced 
by $3,000,000. On December 1, 1927, a reduction of 
$1,500,000 went into effect. On February 1, 1929, 
there was a reduction of $5,000,000, 












THESE REDUCTIONS are in accordance with the aim | 
of the Bell System to continue to furnish the best | 
possible telephone service at the least cost to the 
public. Earnings must, of course, be sufficient to 
permit the best possible telephone service at all 
times and to provide a reasonable payment to stock- 
holders with an adequate margin to insure financial 
safety. Earnings in excess of these requirements will 
either be spent for the enlargement and improve- 
ment of the service, or the rates for the service 
will be reduced. This is fundamental in the 
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Many of the most extraordinary and enlightening epistles and gospels were rejected when the 
Bible was compiled—were hidden away so that access to them was confined to theologians 
and high authorities. WHY? That these rejected scriptures were too sensational, too 
miraculous, too intimate and personal, is not enough to condemn them. Jealousy, fear, dis- 
sension, politics, arbitrary edicts, have played their part in depriving the layman of much 
of the first-hand records of the founding of Christianity and the detailed story of Adam and Eve. 
But you may have them now in this wonderful new work— 


Books GOTTEN 
eee SOREN 


¥ the BIBLE 
All In One Splendid Volume 


When these two books were published separately a short time ago they created a sensation and were 


eagerly demanded by many thousands of people. 
volume and are offered you at a big saving in cost, 
ina more luxurious and more convenient form. 


Now they have been combined into one beautiful 
The complete contents of both volumes are here 


The story of Adam and Eve—the oldest 
story in the world, narrating in vivid de- 
be the history of man from the day when 

am and Eve were expelled from Eden 
until the greatest catastrophe of human 
history—The Flood. 
The letter of Aristeas 
Pharaoh, Ptolemy 
100,000 slaves 


telling how the 
my Philadelphus, exchanged 
for a single book. 


The Book of Joseph, in which he tells his 
eae’ of his experiences in Egypt, in- 
wife. the famous episede of Potiphar’s 


The story of Ahikar, which is the original 
t E, Arabian Nights story of the Riddles 
ot Egypt. 
The Psalms of Solomon, which depict in the 
Pal yitirring form Pompey’s actions in 

estine and Solomon’s Odes, which form 


This is only a brief suggestion of the fascinating contents 
of the 46 ancient manuscripts included in this one great 
640 pages, profusely illustrated, bound in hand- 
morocco-grained fabrikoid, 


Volume, 
Some black 


Corners, gilt edges, gold stamping. 


Read It FREE 


You ma 


obli y examine this amazing volume without cost or 
ation. Send the coupon and the book will be placed 


n your h 
Teturn it 
n the coupon. 


€ coupon today. 


ands on approval. 


Within one week either 
and owe nothing, or pay the small price shown 1 
To be sure of getting your copy at once, 1 


one of the most 
literature. 


The Book of Asher is an explanation of dual 
personalitv—the first Jekyll and Hyde story, 
written 2000 years ago. 


Gad, the shepherd, who was a murderer at 
heart, tells his story. 

The Secrets of Enoch relate his visit to 
heaven and his mystic conception of the 
mechanism of the sun, moon and stars. 


Simeon, the strong man, makes a complete 
confession of his plotting against Joseph. 


Judah the Athlete tells of his exploits and 
his mistakes and Naphtali the Runner gives 
a lesson in psychology. 


An utterly new portrayal of the personality 
of the Virgin Mary unfolded in a detailed 
account of her girlhood and betrothal. 


important discoveries of 


1 Lewis 


with rounded Please send me 


-----Mail This Coupon Teday 


Copeland Company, 
119 West 5%th Street, 
postpaid for free 
! BOOKS OF THE BIBLE and THE FORGOTTEN BOOKS! 


Many unknown miracles and legends re- 
vealing contemporary opinions of Christ. 


Clement’s three astonishing proofs of the 
resurrection of the body, including his 
famous example of the phoenix bird rising 
from its ashes. 

The original Apostles’ Creed—as it was 
before being altered six hundred years after 
Christ. 


The boyhood of Jesus—His schooldays, 
pastimes, and playmates—A_ vitally inter- 
esting subject that is almost overlooked in 
the Bible. 

Hermas’ discussion of the divorce ques- 
tion and what he saw in a vision. 


Letters from Pilate to Herod giving his 
version of the Trial and Crucifixion. 

The detailed story of the beautiful Virgin 
Thecla, her miraculous escapes and 
martyrdom. 


Dept. B-7, ! 


New York 


i 
examination THE LOST! 


OF EDEN in one volume, bound in morocco-grained fabri- 1 


I koid. 
I remit 
1 (10% 


$5.50 as 


1 
| Name 


j Address 


Orders outside 


Within seven 
payment 
discount for cash with order. 


of Continental U. S. 


days I will either return the book or] 
in full under your special offer. 4 
Same return privilege.) 4 


$5.50 with order. 
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OOKS—-They come in an endless pro- 
B cession, day after day. On every 
conceivable subject — history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, religion, biography, 
morals, historical and other novels, poetry. 
Inevitably some of these many hooks 
will appeal to the 
Editor more than 
others. Every 
book, after all, 
must be seen and 
judged through the 
prism of a person- 
ality. The Editor 
must analyze and 
sift according to 
his individual pre- 
dilections. Above 
all, he must be 
vigilant for sig- 
nificant tendencies 





and ideas. 
* * & 
With this brief E. O. Hoppe 
preface, our con- 
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be expressed that our American pub- 
lishers are doing noble work for the 
dissemination of all kinds of important 
knowledge. And though, of course, they 
are conducting their business for commer- 
cial profit, and not from purely idealistic 
or altruistic motives, their range of inter- 
est and responsiveness to so many forms 
of intellectual, social and cultural progress 
is little less than amazing. 

Perhaps first mention should be made 
of Thomas Mann, recently awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. Undoubtedly 
Germany’s greatest living writer today, a 
number of his works have appeared in 
English translation in the United States, 
and his American publisher (Knopf) is 
legitimately jubilant over this official and 
international confirmation of his own se- 
lective judgment. 

Many writers have a complex biogra- 
phy. What is known of Mann’s life is sim- 
ple and uneventful. He was born in Lii- 
beck in 1875, of an old patrician family. 
When he was 19 years old, his family 
moved to Munich.. There he worked in an 
insurance office, but on the side he studied 
assiduously literature and the humanities, 
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which had for him an irresistible attrac- 
tion. After a visit to Italy, he worked on 
the staff of Simplicissimus. Meanwhile, 
however, his literary talents were matur- 
ing. In 1894 he published Gefallen, which 
brought him sufficient recognition and en- 
couragement to lead him to devote him- 
self entirely to writing. In 1901 appeared 
his now famous Buddenbrooks, a remark- 
able character and regional novel laid 
mainly in Liibeck. An interesting fact 
about this work was that it was one of 
the first great novels to make a family 
group, rather than an individual, the hero. 
Here we have the foreshadowing of the 
modern drama of elderly conservatism 
versus youthful revolt which pervades so 
many of our modern works today. 

But Buddenbrooks, notable as it was, 
was not Mann’s only claim to receive the 
greatest literary honor which any writer 
can possibly receive today. The Nobel 
Prize is never awarded on the basis of a 
single work; it is reserved for those in 
whose writings are reflected the workings 
of a great mind absorbed in the gigantic 
and complex problem of humanity. Mann’s 
literary development was to prove that he 
fitted within this definition, and his liter- 
ary record has been one of ever-growing 
increase in prestige and recognition. In 
1903 appeared a series of short stories. In 
1915 came a novel, Royal Highness. Then, 
after Death in Venice and Tonio Kroger, 
a second long novel, Der Zauberberg (The 
Magic Mountain). This work might be 
defined as a great intellectual drama of 
the forces playing on the mentality of the 
modern man. Laid in a tuberculosis sana- 
torium in the Swiss mountains, it re- 
veals the vital weaknesses of the diseased 
society of pre-war Europe, which made the 
appalling cataclysm of 1914 inevitable. 
Mann also wrote Children and Fools. But 
Buddenbrooks undoubtedly remains his 
best work. 

Mann is only 54 years of age, of a quiet 
and unobtrusive personality, but, as Bruno 
Frank assures us, and he should know, 
with a smoldering undercurrent beneath 
the surface. Many noted writers have such 
an undercurrent. I noted it in Selma 
Lagerléf, the Swedish Nobel Prize winner, 
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Think of it! In ten 
years we have sold over 
one hundred million Little 
Blue Books in every land 
on the globe. Not a 
trashy cheap book in the 
lot. Join the throngs of 
Little Blue Book readers! 
Get the Little Blue 
Book-habit! The world’s 
lowest price—5e per book, 
delivered to any address 
in the world! 

Educate yourself—enter- 
tain yourself — enlighten 
your mind—develop your 
character — learn about 
ideas about life, about 
love, about passion, by 
reading Little Blue 
Books! 
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the entire history of printing! Never before was there a 
chance like this—the world-famous Little Blue Books only 
5c per copy, carriage charges prepaid to any address in the 
world! The miracle of the modern printing press! 
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when I visited her in Sweden some years 
ago. Mann today is the recognized leader 
of German novelists. Strong in character- 
ization, with a teinte of irony, he has a 
deep sense of the tragedy of human life, 
an almost Dostoyevskian intuition of the 
abysses of the human soul, combined with 
deep critical judgment of the vital weak- 
nesses of modern society. 

* * * 

And while we are considering foreign 
writers, let us glance for a moment at a 
great Hungarian writer, Miklos Suranyi, 
author of many historical novels. In The 
Woman of Naples, recently published by 
the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation of 
New York, Suranyi, an outstanding liter- 
ary figure of present-day Hungary, makes 
his first bow to the American public. 
This historical tale of King Mathias 
Corvinus, one of MHungary’s greatest 
Kings, and his moral and physical ruin at 
the hands of his immoral and treacherous 
wife, Beatrice of Aragon (scornfully called 
by the Hungarians “the Woman of 
Naples’), gives a vivid picture of one of 
the most colorful and romantic periods of 
Hungarian history. 

It is a pity that the publishers give no 
information about Suranyi’s life and 
works. Having been in personal contact 
with Suranyi while in Hungary a few 
months ago, I am able to supply the fol- 
lowing essential facts: Surdnyi was born 
some forty years ago near Pécs in Hun- 
gary and here received his early educa- 
tion. After a brief journalistic career in 
Budapest, he went to Marmorasziget 
(now Rumanian territory) as Keeper of 
State Documents. It was here that he ac- 
quired the vast store of historical knowl- 
edge which fitted him for his future 
career. His first novel, The Peacock of 
Trianon, was a historical romance of eigh- 
teenth century Vienna. Other works rapid- 
ly followed. Suranyi is now editor of the 
Nemzeti Ujsdg of Budapest. The present 
translation, though fairly fluent, prunes 
somewhat excessively Surdnyi’s rich and 
exuberant style. One might also question 
the wisdom of the selection: some of Su- 
ranyi’s other works, especially The Burner, 
are both more powerful and closer to our 
times. 

% * * : 

One of the striking books of the month 
is by another Hungarian author, Rodion 
Markovits, viz., Siberian Garrison (Horace 
Liveright), a gloomy but dramatic pic- 
ture, evidently autobiographical, though 
cast loosely in fictional form, of the vicis- 
situdes and mental and physical sufferings 
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of a Hungarian officer as a war prisoner 
in Siberia. To appreciate its truth, one 
must, like this reviewer, have talked long 
and intimately with Hungarians, Russians, 
Austrians and Germans who ate out 
their hearts so long in the Siberian hell, 
penned up in prison camps behind barbed 
wire, starving, fever-stricken, isolated, 
filled with hatred of their keepers, of life, 
of each other. Men in captivity are like 
that. But only those who have gone 


through it, know it. 


_ Le Feu of Bar- 
' busse began the 
deluge of war nov- 
els, but that deluge 
still continues. A 
_ noted recent war 
novel is Re- 
» marque’s All Quiet 
on the Western 
Front, which has 
remarkable _psy- 
| chological and dra- 
| matic quality. Oth- 
| er recent works in- 
clude Bourru, Sol- 
dier of France, by 
Jean des Vignes 
Rouges (Dutton) ; 
The Wet Flanders 
Field, by Henry Williamson (Dutton) ; 
Schlump: The Story of a German Soldier 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.); Zero Hour, by 
George Grabenhorst (Little, Brown & 
Co.). 
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Still another war novel is Mary Lee’s 
colossal work It’s a Great War (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). This work, be it said, 
was one of the two prize winners in this 
company’s war novel contest. In the space 
of fully 250,000 words, Miss Lee has re- 
corded with almost photographic minute- 
ness her war experiences while serving in 
hospital and canteen “over there.” Un- 
mistakably sincere in its obvious inten- 
tion to re-echo what Leonid Andreyev so 
suggestively called the “Red Laughter,” 
viz., the tragic irony of war and mass 
slaughter, this work often lapses into un- 
inspiring dullness in its inordinate length 
and meticulous detail, and lacks some 
vital breath of creative imagination and 
synthetic interpretation. Can any woman 
write a great war novel? The answer to 
this query might be found in The Long 
Roll. 

* * € 

The modern woman novelist, admits 
Virginia Woolf, in her brilliant essay, 4 
Room of One’s Own (Harcourt, Brace & 
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HERE are occasions in the life of every man 

when he realizes how miserably he has fallen 
below what others had expected of him and what 
he had dreamed for himself. The “big” man faces 
the truth, and does something about it. The 
“little’ man finds an excuse for his failure, and 
does nothing. What are YOUR answers when you 
ask yourself questions like these: 
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Am I not drifting along aim- Is it lack of will, poor memory, 


lessly? mental laziness, mind-wander- 
What, after all, is my purpose ing or what? 

in life? Am I too old now ever to do 
Once I had real ambitions—are anything worth while? 

they unattainable? Am I “licked” by life, am I a 
Am I trusting too much to “quitter”? 

chance to bring me success? What can I do, now, to “find 
| What is my greatest weak point? myself’? 
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We will be glad to send you, without 
charge, a book called ‘Scientific Mind- 
By ‘ Ts it not clear that there must be some- Training.’’ This tells the complete story of 
| Pelmanism awekens the unsuspected | thing of great value in Pelmanism when} Pelmanism, what it is and what it does; 
powers in you. It is a scientific sys- distinguished men and women aa it is pest — stories— — . — al- 
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Co.), is sex-conscious, and Miss Woolf 
sees in this a danger. A fortiori, the great 
creative mind must be bi-sexual, in other 
words, hermaphroditic, or androgenous. 
One may question the possibility of this 
in literary biology. Here it is allied with 
a very interesting consideration of why 
woman writers have achieved so little 
through the centuries, explained as due to 
economic subservience, masculine monop- 
olization of intellectual freedom, and 
man’s crushing predominance along all 
lines. The thesis is enticing. Granted that 
Leopardi’s pessimistic doubt that “wo- 
man’s narrow temples” can ever create 
anything worth creating, was either in- 
correct, or, in view 
of women’s mental, 
moral and_ eco- 
nomic emancipa- 
tion, is no longer 
true, what may 
women not achieve 
today (or tomor- 
row) as creative 
artists, if, as Miss 
Woolf stresses, 
they strive to rid 
themselves of their 
modern militant 
which, 


complexes, 
after all, are noth- 
ing more than in- 
verted inhibitions ? 


Rien ne ressem- 
ble @ un creux comme une bouffissure, 
said the wise Sainte-Beuve. 

*k ek F 


John Erskine’s latest novel, Sincerity 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company) would undoubt- 
edly be called in Germany tendenziés, 
for in it one may find reflected a number 
of the new ideas regarding both marital 
and extra-marital relations which have 
developed in comparatively recent years, 
and of which Bertrand Russell, the Eng- 
lish philosopher, is perhaps the most noted 
exponent. There is the revolt against the 
monotony of monogamous marriage, and 
the thirst for new horizons; there is also 
the insistence on “the right to be happy” 
of which Mrs. Bertrand Russell writes 
so eloquently. Sincerity is undoubtedly 
Erskine’s best novel, not excluding The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy, which, 
properly considered, was little more than 
an intellectual tour de force. This new 
and modern novel exposes, with extreme 
cleverness, and, at times, subtlety, the 
deceit and pretense not only of marriage 
but also of so-called love relations out- 
side marriage, though, in the latter case, 
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it is only fair to point out that Erskine 
shows us the other side of the medal, 
painting a rather ecstatic picture of moral 
beauty potential in a legally forbidden 
union. Here the thesis is exemplified by 
a modern couple that drift apart, and sail 
perilously on antinomian waters, until the 
wife, wearied and disillusioned by her own 
experiences, returns years later to take 
her husband away from the woman friend 
to whom she had relinquished him. The 
main motif—the need of sincerity between 
husband and wife—has already been ex- 
ploited in a story which I read in Italy 
three years ago by a very clever Italian 
writer, who predicates from it equally 
cataclysmic results; but Erskine gives it 
@ more ingenious motivation. Erskine 
writes with sharp and pungent irony, not 
only showing the tragedy, but also satiriz- 
ing the comedy of some of our modern 
interpretations of the New Morality. Or, 
if you-like, the order might be reversed: 
‘ft would be funny were it not so sad,” as 
Pushkin put it in a line much quoted. 
* Eo * 

And-speaking of Bertrand Russell and 
the New Morality, it is curious to observe 
that no reviewer of Russell’s recent book, 
Marriage and Morals (to be further 
noticed in this magazine in our February 
issue), has pointed out all the “moral 
dynamite” with which this study of the 
New Morality is loaded. This latter-day 
social philosopher declares, on the whole, 
his belief in marriage as an institution, 
and in the preservation of family life. 
What he seeks to modify and adopt it 
to our changed conceptions of morality. 
Some of the startling ideas he advances 
are: Legal marriage should begin with 
the immediate prospect of children, not 
before; mutual infidelity should be per- 
mitted after physical attraction has van- 
ished in mid-channel, provided divorce is 
inadvisable because of the existence of 
children, but the woman, in case she ex- 
ercises this privilege, should guarantee 
her husband the legitimacy of her off- 
spring; children should be rid of the ob- 
sessions of sex by early revelatory instruc- 
tion and by familiarizing them daily in 
the family circle with parental and 
general nakedness. 

Let us be scrupulously fair to a progres- 
sive social thinker who is trying, in a time 
of indescribable moral confusion, to in- 
crease by constructive proposals the sum 
of human happiness. But some of this 
“moral dynamite,” especially that applied 
to the moral education of children, might, 
in effect, prove to be exactly that, and 
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might well do incalculable psychological 
and psychical damage. Russell and his 
school, be it noted, are not only preaching 
these doctrines; they are actually putting 
some of them into practice. 

To turn again to the American scene, 
there is no exaggeration in saying that Our 
Singing Strength (Coward, McCann), Al- 
fred Kreymborg’s anthology of American 
poetry from the early beginnings to the 
present day, is a remarkable achievement. 
The text is exceedingly well written, and 
is copiously illustrated by well-chosen quo- 
tations. Much that the author says is 
challenging and thought-provoking, and 
his literary judgments are, in general, 
sound and at times illuminating. Some of 
the greatest names in American literature 
are here represented—Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Lanier, Poe, Lowell, Whitman. So, 
too, latter-day singers—Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson, Robert Frost, Conrad 
Aiken, Vachel Lindsey and many others. 
One of the most interesting chapters deals 
with Robinson Jeffers, contrasted, as 
symbolic of a new age, with Whitman. 
Kreymborg takes the Whitman age, stem- 
ming from Emerson, as representative of 
the virtues of the race; the Jeffers period 
as representative of its vices. One should 
not fail, however, to point out here that 
Jeffers has recently published a new work, 
Dear Judas and Other Poems (Horace 
Liveright), which is in effect a Passion 
Play in the biblical sense, and shows an 
entirely new orientation. Kreymborg’s 
anthology, which bulks over 600 pages, is 
a book which will richly repay careful and 
repeated reading. It takes its title from 
Robert Frost’s poem of the same name, 
in which occur the lines: 


Well, something for a snow storm to have 
shown, 

The country’s. singing thus 
brought together. ‘ 


strength 


There are a number of other note- 
worthy recent books which can be only 
briefly mentioned here. Harry Elmer 
Barnes’s tremendous and devastating at- 
tack on Christianity, The Twilight of 
Christianity (Vanguard Press), and C. 
Hartley Grattan’s volume descriptive of 
the causes that led the United States to 
enter the World War, Why We Fought 
(Knopf), are both reserved for special re- 
views in a later issue of this magazine. 
In Grandmother Brown’s Hundred 
(Little, Brown & Co.), which won 


Years 
the Atlantic Monthly Biography Prize of 
$5,000, we read, in a work which has con- 
siderable historical value, the quaint and 
intimate record of a true American Pio- 
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neer Mother. The Life and Letters 
of Joseph Pennell, by Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell (Little, Brown & Co.), is an inter- 
esting biography, written by a loving wife, 
of an_ illustrious 
American artist 
who, in his atrabil- 
ious moments, was 
one of America’s 
bitterest critics. 
‘ And @ pro- 
pos of critics of 
America, Count 
Keyserling, in his 
recent book, Amer- 
ica Set Free (Har- 
per & Bros.), goes 
almost further 
than Pennell in his 
mordant strictures 
on the defects of 
American civiliza- 
tion as this for- 
eign philosopher 
sees them. Pennell, though he _ lived 
much in London, had at least the jus- 
tification of being an American. What- 
ever one may say of him, one may se- 
riously question whether Keyserling is 
mentally capable of seeing American civ- 
ilization steadily, and seeing it whole. 

Another critic of America, but 
amore sympathetic and perspicacious one, 
Bernard Fay, has shown in his recent 
volume, Dr. Franklin, The Apostle of Mod- 
ern Times (Little, Brown & Co.), that he 
is remarkably well equipped to under- 
stand, and properly to appreciate, one of 
the greatest men in our national history. 
wad Lyle Saxon’s delightful volume, Old 
Louisiana (The Century Company), is 
noteworthy in its skillful distillation of le 
parfum du passé, its re-creation of a world 
now long dead which those of Southern 
birth or blood still cherish and regret. . . . 
King’s Pleasure by Ida Zeitlin, with illus- 
trations by the Russian artist, Nadejen 
(Harper & Bros.), revives in an English 
strongly flavored by medieval archaisms, 
the fascinating legends of the Serbs. The 
book is beautifully illustrated in color. 

* ke & 

We note that Harper & Bros. are pre- 
paring to launch a series of scholarly 
works on European history in twenty 
illustrated volumes, under the editorship 
of Professor William Langer of Harvard. 

. That the Modern Library has just 
published a complete edition of Suder- 
mann’s Song of Songs; also An Anthology 
of American Negro Literature, edited by 
V. F. Calverton. . . . That the miscella- 
neous writings of that famous lover, 


Adventures of an Illustra- 
tor (Little, Brown) 


JOSEPH PENNELL 
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'’ HE FORMER a KAISER 
GERMANY’S “WAR GUILT 


The former German Kaiser has written in his own hand 
(in English) a vigorous, categorical and very emphatic pro- 
test against the revival of the so-called “Potsdam Council 
Legend,” which was prompted by the article by Professor 
Raymond Turner in the November CURRENT HIS- 
TORY. 


In connection with this, St. John Gaffney, former Ameri- 
can Consul General, who has been a close acquaintance of 
the former Emperor for twenty years, contributes an article 
in which the true character of the ex-Kaiser is carefully 
analyzed. 


These important historical records will appear in 
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PILSUDSKI 
AND POLAND 


By Rom Landau 


‘puts timely book gives a clear and 
authoritative picture of Poland 
through the eyes of a great leader and 
latest hero. MARSHAL JOSEPH 
PILSUDSKI is, together with Lenin 
and Mussolini, one of the most inter- 
esting personalities which emerged 
from the last war. A dominant charac- 
ter, he has done much to bring order 
out of chaos and has established 
Poland, one of the largest States of 
Europe, on a sound economic basis. 
He. is in fact the liberator and creator 
of modern Poland. The eyes of the 
world are now focused on the political 
situation in Poland. Pilsudski and 
Poland, by Rom Landau, gives the first 
“life”? of this great man and the story of 
the rebirth of a great State. It is a fas- 
cinating romance of a powerful leader. 


$5.00 
LINCOLN MacVEAGH 


THE DIAL PRESS, NEW YORK 


3 Library 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Universally accepted and used in courts, colleges, 
schools, and among government officials. 452, 
000 entries, including thousands of New Words, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 bio- 
graphical entries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 


100 valuable tables. 
GET THE BEST 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new richly illus- 
trated pamphlet containing sample pages of the New 
International. FREE if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





Casanova, withheld from the world for 
over a century and showing him, con- 
trary to his usual reputation, to have been 
a man of considerable versatility and in- 
tellectual attainments in many fields of 
knowledge, are to be published both in 
Europe and America, and that Covici- 
Friede, the New York publishers, have 
acquired the American rights of publica- 
tion. That the Roehrich Museum 
Press of New York has begun publication 
of its New Era Library with three 
volumes: American Artists, by Ivan 
Narodny; Heart of Asia, by Roehrich, and 
Flame in Chalice, a selection of Roehrich’s 
poems, translated from the Russian by 
Mary Siegrist. Other works on rt, 
science, biography will follow. 
FRANCIS SNOW. 

























































George Harvey’s 


Influence in Politics 
By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


HISTORIAN AND PUBLICIST 


















GEORGE HARVEY: ‘A PASSIONATE 
PATRIOT.” By Willis Fletcher John- 
son. With an introduction by Calvin 
Coolidge. 436 pages. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. $5. 


(Gm a personality to which the 








much-overworked adjective ‘“‘color- 

ful” applies with peculiar force, and 
whose activities included events of which 
the whole world took notice, and we have 
a subject about which no biographer can 
be expected to say 
the final word. Mr. 
Johnson’s' biogra- 
phy of George Har- 
vey, a brilliant 
piece of work as 
far as scope and 
literary effective- 
ness go, is likely to 
call out a good deal 
of criticism from 
students of Ameri- 
can history no 
matter how much 
praise they may 
feel compelled to 
bestow upon it. 
Harvey, in many ways, was unique. He 
was able, energetic, vivid, masterful; 4 
born politician, an adept in intrigue, and 
as a rule fully aware of what he was do- 
ing and of the position which he occu- 
pied. Mr. Johnson, apparently, has allowed 
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himself to fall so deeply in love with his 
subject as to make his book very much 
the kind of biography that Harvey him- 
self would have desired. The book is lively, 
informing, immensely entertaining, and 
combative, but it is not inerrant, and the 
thoughtful reader is pretty certain to 
wonder occasionally if Mr. Johnson is in- 
terested in the whole story. 

Harvey’s life, on the other hand, was 
itself far from a whole story. He was first 
and always a partisan, living for causes 
and throwing himself with prodigious en- 
ergy and zest into advocacy or opposition 
as interest moved him. Like Bryan, he 
was at once a weighty influence behind 
the scenes and a persistent advertiser of 
himself before the footlights. There is high 
authority for holding that all greatness is 
born of ambition, and that if the ambition 
be a noble one none should blame it, but 
the nobility of Harvey’s ambition had an 
ineradicable partisan tinge, and the his- 
torian will be prone to suspect that what 
he claimed for himself was sometimes 
more than the part he actually played. 

The whole of Mr. Johnson’s book is 
worth reading, and there is not a dull page 
in it. Busy readers, however, will be likely 
to seek out the parts that deal with cer- 
tain important moments of Harvey’s ca- 
reer. Harvey’s prominence as a journalist 
began with his purchase of the North 
American Review, in 1899, and his trans- 
formation of that monthly into a personal 
organ “instinct with his own personality.” 
When the old firm of Harper & Bros. 
fell into financial difficulties he became 
the head of the reorganized house, direct- 
ing the publication of books, supervising 
the editing of Harper’s Magazine, and be- 
coming himself the editor of Harper’s 
Weekly. He never abandoned his jour- 
nalistic interest and point of view, and it 
was as a journalist that he made his en- 
trance into the council chambers and cor- 
ridors of politics. 

Mr. Johnson gives a lively and detailed 
account of Harvey’s ‘“‘discovery” of Wood- 
row Wilson and of his part in grooming 
Wilson for the Presidency by way of the 
Governorship of New Jersey. One gathers 
that Harvey’s influence was well-nigh all- 
important in the election of Wilson as 
Governor, and that his part in securing 
for Wilson the first Presidential nomina- 
tion was considerable. On the question of 
who first suggested Wilson for the Presi- 
dency Mr. Johnson is clear that Harvey’s 
Lotus Club speech in New York, in 1906, 

“must be regarded as the actual beginning 
of Wilson’s Presidential campaign.” 

The air of mystery that hangs about 
the relations between Wilson and Harvey 
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What makes 
a salable story? 


One good idea (how many fine 
ideas have died in your mind 
this year?) or one interesting 
experience, plus the ability and 
NERVE to write it. 


| To writers who aren’t writing 


‘The first essential is Practice. 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started. 

writers keep on. Have you, perchance, written 
a little, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or dis- 
couraged at some flaw in technique, or some lack 
in spontaneity? 
Or are you one of unnumbered thousands whose 
friends say: “If you could only write stories as you 
write letters, you could be a successful author’’? 
In either case, your future as a writer largely de- 
pends upon what you are willing to do about it. 
Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty characteriza- 
tion, the confusion of dramatic values—and most 
of the other problems faced at the start by other- 
wise capable writers—can be cured. 
The second is 
Attitude. 


Master writing—by writing 


Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Atti- 
tude come to you in the instruction of the News- 
paper Institute of America. It is a. home study 
course free of ‘‘isms’’ and “‘ologies.” It is a system 
of writing instruction prepared and taught by active 
New York reporters and editors, and based. upon 
the vivid and practical training that has turned out 
so many of this country’s leading writers, i. e., the 
New York Copy-Desk method. 


Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments 
—just as if you were being broken in on a great 
metropolitan daily. Your work is individually cor- 
rected and constructively criticized. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead 
of vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing 
tricks) you are rapidly developing .your own dis- 
tinctive, self-flavored style. 

Let us help you test your native abilities. Our in- 
teresting Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free 
—entirely without obligation. Fill in and send the 
coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 
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| Newspaper Institute of America 


| 1776 Broadway, New York 
| Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 

Aptitude Test and further information about_writing | 
| for profit, as promised in Current History, January. | 
| Mr. 
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He COURSES 


i THAT LEAD TO BUSINESS CAREERS. 


Dp OYOU WANT an important, high-salaried oeetitent 





You can have one if you can do the work. 
experts willshow you how, guide you step by step 
to success and help solve your personal business 

roblems thru the time-saving alle Problem Method 

r salary-increasing plan enables you to prepare during 
your spare hours, without interference with your present 
duties. Simply mark on the coupon the field in which you 
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is not wholly dispelled by Mr. Johnson’s 
narrative. In 1910, Wilson was “affable 
and unconventional’; in 1911, “stately and 
austere.” The change of manner did not 
prevent Harvey from championing Wilson 
as a Presidential candidate in 1911 in the 
columns of Harper’s Weekly, and the fa- 
mous incident at the Manhattan Club, 
New York, when Wilson practically asked 
Harvey to “stop advocating” his nomina- 
tion because of ‘“‘cheap talk” to the effect 
that Harvey was speaking for “the inter- 
ests,” was used by Henry Watterson and 
not by Harvey to injure the Wilson cause. 
Before the end of the year Wilson, in a 
letter which Mr. Johnson gives, recalled 
the incident and asked Harvey to ‘forgive 
me, and forget my manners.” 

It is difficult to follow Mr. Johnson in 
his contention that Harvey implanted in 
Wilson’s mind the germ of a League of 
Nations idea. According to Mr. Johnson, 
Harvey, after spending the evening of Oct. 
4, 1914, at the White House, said to Wil- 
son “sententiously” on leaving that the 
war would afford to Wilson an opportu- 
nity for a higher fame than Washington 
because “you, sir, may become the Father 
of the Peace of the World.” Ten years 
later Dr. Axson, Wilson’s brother-in-law, 
declared that Wilson, “a little while after 
this call,” spoke to him of four things 
that would have to be settled after the 
war, the last thing “that all nations must 
be absorbed into some great association 
of nations, whereby all shall guarantee 
the integrity of each.’’ Dr. Johnson thinks 
“we may reasonably surmise” that the 
idea was due to Harvey, notwithstand- 
ing that in the absence of other evidence 
it is equally reasonable to surmise exactly 
the reverse. 

Whatever Harvey’s interest in a League 
of Nations may have been, he was on the 
other side later in the Harding campaign. 
Mr. Johnson quotes Harvey as saying that 
Harding was nominated ‘‘because there 
was nothing against him, and because the 
delegates wanted to go home,” but he 
filled the columns of Harper’s Weekly 
with attacks upon the League in the form 
in which the Peace Conference had 
planned it. Mr. Coolidge’s nomination as 
Vice President was regarded by Harvey 
with “profound satisfaction,” but in a long 
memorandum of a conversation between 
the two men later, on the eve of their 
departure from Washington to attend 
Harding’s funeral, Mr. Coolidge is rep- 
resented as amazingly uninformed regard- 
ing all of the important questions with 
which as President he would have to deal. 
The memorandum contrasts. strangely 
with a letter, written just before the in- 
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terview in question, in which Harvey 
praises Coolidge to the skies. 

Harvey’s career is a striking illustra- 
tion of the prominence which a man who 
probably could not have been elected to 
any important office anywhere may never- 
theless attain. He was a picturesque Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, served as a 
member of the Supreme Council and of 
various conferences which wrestled with 
the problems of political settlement after 
the war, and was active in preparing the 
way for the settlement of the war debts. 
Mr. Johnson ranks him next to Secretary 
of State Hughes in the preparations for 
the Washington Conference because to 
him fell the task of dealing directly with 
Great Britain, the power “which regarded 
itself as having a paramount interest” in 
naval limitation. On these and other sub- 
jects, as well as about personal interests 
and friendships, Mr. Johnson offers a 
wealth of information which makes his 
book, for the time being at least, indis- 
pensable. 
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HIS book would never have been 

T written had it not been for an ad- 
miration for the character of Web- 

ster that was conceived by the author 

when, fifty years ago, he was a small boy 
in a country school in the Middle West” 

(p. 188). The ad- 


miration of the 
schoolboy, doubt- 
less stimulated by 
copious extracts 
from Webster’s 
orations in Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers, 
has not waned in 
a half century. 


Mr. Benson’s book 
is a frank piece 
of hero - worship, 
though tempered 
by a palliated ac- 
knowledgment of DANIEL WEBSTER 
Some minor shortcomings in his hero. The 
results of Mr. Benson’s enthusiasm are ap- 
Parent in the very engaging qualities of 
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the biography—glowing approval of Web- 
ster’s policies, generous sympathy with 
his perplexities, unbounded admiration for 
his genius, all presented with a vividness 
and persuasiveness which characterize a 
labor of love. 

The more critical student of American 
history, however, while appreciating the 
charm of Mr. Benson’s book, will not be 
able to accept it without grave objections. 
He will find that the author at times at- 
tributes to Webster an influence upon the 
course of our politics which is hardly jus- 
tified by the documentary evidence; that 
he sometimes puts an interpretation upon 
Webster’s public utterances which is not 
consistent either with the actual facts or 
with Webster’s own words; that he at- 
tributes to Webster’s undeviating devotion : 
to principles behavior which is clearly the [ff 
counsel of expediency; that he draws in- 
ferences as to the results of some of the 
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most important of Webster’s actions from fF 
a presentation of the case which either ig- §f 
nores or touches only lightly upon the f 
most pertinent factors. It would require ff 
many columns of this magazine to ex- FF og 
amine these instances in detail, butafew [F— ¢ 


of the more important ones may be noted. fF ff. 
Mr. Benson insists that Webster, in fF a 
obedience to principles formed early and Ff) y 
never departed from, took the same view c 
of the slavery question that Lincoln did (| 
after him, and that if any fault is found > 
with Webster for his speech on the Com- 
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promise of 1850, the same criticism must 
apply to the great Emancipator. “Lincoln 
took a position with regard to the problem 
presented by slavery that was identical 
with that of Webster” (p. vi, 358), and 
H. C. Lodge, who censured Webster be- 
cause he was “fair game,” did not dare to 
criticize Lincoln (p. 354). Now it is true 
that Lincoln agreed with Webster that the 
fugitive slave law should not be violated 
and that the Federal Government could 
not intezrere with slavery in the States 
where it was legally established. But on 
the main point of the Compromise of 1850 
(to which Mr. Benson alludes only casu- 
ally in elaborating his points of agree- 
>’ ment), namely, the question as to whether 
» slavery should be barred from the new 
© territory, Lincoln’s position was exactly 
the opposite of Webster’s. Webster would 
' enact no law on that subject which might 
' give offense to the slaveholder; Lincoln 
' stood adamant on the refusal to allow 
» slavery entrance into the territories of the 
West. 
q Again, Mr. Benson is indignant that any 
* one should have accused Webster of in- 
» consistency in the position he took in the 
» famous 7th of March speech. Leaving 
| aside the question as to whether or not it 
was expedient or wise for Webster to op- 
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Associated Press 
RED SQUARE, MOSCOW 


Decked with banners and thronged with Red soldiers during the recent cere- 
monies in honor of the Revolution 
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THE NEW MINISTER TO CHINA 


Harris & Ewing 


NELSON T. JOHNSON 
Mr. Johnson, before his recent appointment to succeed John V. A. MacMurray as 
United States Minister to China, was Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs 


in the State Departmen" 
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VETERANS OF SENATE AND PARLIAMENT 


Associated Press 
THOMAS Zc, 


His death on Nov. 18, 1929, 
at the age of 81, ended a 
career of forty-nine years in 
the House of Commons and 
sixty-two years in journal- 
ism. In Parliament he was 
one of the leaders of the 
Irish Nationalist Party and 
in journalism the editor of 
T. P.’s Weekly. 


Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR FRAN- 

CIS E. WARREN 
Who represented Wyoming 
in the Senate for nearly 
37 years. The longest term 
on record in American history 
was ended by his death on Nov. 
24 at the age of 85. Senator 
Warren’ distinguished himself 
chiefly as Chairman of the Appro- 

priations Committee. 
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Harris & Ewing 


JAMES W. GOOD 
A close friend of the President, his Western campaign manager in 1928, and finally 
a member of the Hoover Cabinet, Mr. Good ended his long and varied political 


life on Nov. 18 at the age of 63 
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NEW REGIMES IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
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Times Wide World 


JAMES 
SCULLIN 


Who became 
Prime Minister of 
Australia when 


the Labor party 
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Times Wide World 


LORD 
BLEDISLOE, 
formerly Sir 
Charles Bathurst, 
British agricultu- 
ral expert, who" 
was appointed 
Governor General 
of New 
Zealand on Nov. 
29 to succeed 
General Sir 
Charles Ferguson 
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Times Wide World 
BODIES OF 75 AMERICAN SOLDIERS COME HOME 
American victims of the Archangel expedition in 1918 and 1919. After the armis- 
tice they were sent into Northern Russia under British command 





THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR 


Associated Press 


SIR RONALD LINDSAY 

His appointment to succeed Sir Esmé Howard at Washington was announced on 

Nov. 12. He has twice been attached to the British Embassy in Washington, dur- 

ing the Roosevelt and Wilson administrations, and at the time of his appointment 

was permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and chief of the 
Foreign Office in London 
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The League of Nations and the 
United States 


The tenth anniversary of the League of Nations, which will 
be celebrated this month, again directs attention to the attitude 
of the United States. In the following articles, America’s absten- 
tion is discussed. Mr. Kaltenborn urges that, in view of the 
changed character of the League, America owes it to itself to 
join. Further arguments for joining are advanced by ex-Supreme 
Court Justice Clarke. In opposition to our joining, ex-Ambassa- 
dor David Jayne Hill contends that the original reasons why the 
United States remained aloof are still valid. Professor Brown, in 
his contribution, claims that our joining would entangle us in the 


politics of Europe. 


In Favor of Joining the League 


I. 


By H. V. KALTENBORN 


AssociaTe Expitor, Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


neva sitting on the Hotel Ber- 
gues balcony overlooking the 
lovely lake in September, 1929, 
were debating the probable date when 
the United States would become a 
member of the League of Nations. 
No one was inclined to name the 


, GROUP OF AMERICANS in Ge- 


exact year, yet this being an Amer- 
ican occasion, a wager was offered, 
and so_ discussion centred about 
dates. It was finally agreed that 
1935 was the year in which the 
party would meet again to celebrate 
America’s entry at the expense of the 
only member of the group who was 
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willing to wager that it would take 
more: than six years. 

Among those League enthusiasts 
who have followed with eager interest 
the developments at Geneva during the 
first decade of the League’s existence 
there is little doubt that the United 
States will ultimately become a mem- 
ber. Each year the League has grown 
stronger, more firmly rooted, more 
popular, more useful. Each year also 


the United States has cooperated in 
League work more willingly, 
largely, and more effectively. 


more 


NoN-MEMBER POWERS 


Russia and the United States are the 
only important non-member powers, 
and they have both been glad to join 
in every League activity which affected 
their interests. Russia has found the 
Geneva meetings of the Disarmament 
Commission a most convenient means 
of proclaiming to the world the peace- 
ful intentions of a Communist Govern- 
ment. The United States -has .sent 
powerful delegations to Geneva not 
only to advance American views but 
to prevent the opposing views of other 
governments from dominating interna- 
tional meetings. 

To understand the present power 
and prestige of the Geneva organiza- 


tion it is necessary to realize the great - 


change it has undergone since 1919. 
It was conceived as a means of pre- 
venting war. It has developed into a 
vast complex of international machin- 
ery for the promotion of peace. While 
it has functioned successfully to pre- 
vent minor international conflicts, in- 
tervention of this kind has been rare 
and incidental. The League’s dominant 
and all-absorbing task is to remove the 
causes of war and to further all co- 
operative action that promotes peace. 

The League has proceeded on the 
assumption that whatever makes for 
the well-being of humanity, promotes 
health, reduces poverty, eases com- 
munications, facilitates contacts, fur- 
thers understanding, eliminates fric- 
tion, contributes directly to the peace 
of the world. To prevent war is, in a 
sense; the negative side of the League’s 
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work. Nor is there any certainty that 
the League can, in any particular in- 
stance, prevent war any more than 
the anti-war pact could prevent it. 
But day in and day out, year in and 
year out, the League can and does 
promote peace. If the United States 
had rightly understood the relative 
importance of these two League under- 
takings, if we had appreciated the 
utter absence of any super-state 
authority to issue an anti-war fiat 
backed by the threat of force, our 
relations with the Geneva organization 
might have developed differently. 
Politically the League is still weak 
and will remain so for a good many 
years to come. Strong nations are still 
unwilling to yield to it any consider- 
able fraction of their national power. 
They believe in the League, they ap- 
plaud it, they cooperate in its many 
undertakings, but they do not rely on 
it to promote their national interests. 
With smaller countries the case is dif- 
ferent. They see in the League an in- 
strument of power with which to off- 
set their own weakness. They want to 
rely upon the League because they are 
unable to rely upon themselves. In con- 
troversies with a larger power they 
need League help. Their enthusiasm 
and their support have given the 
League much of its vitality. Thanks 
largely to their constant pressure the 
League long ago ceased to be an or- 
ganization to consolidate the allied 
victory and crystallize the map of the 
world on the basis of the 1919 treaties. 
Already in 1929 the League Assembly 
was reminded by the Chinese delegate 
that it is one of the functions of the 
League under the covenant to inquire 
into any treaties which create ill-feel- 
ing between nations and thus endanger 
peace. He referred to Article XIX which 
reads as follows: “The Assembly may 
from time to time advise the reconsid- 
eration by members of the League of 
treaties which have become inappli- 
cable and the consideration of interna- 
tional conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world.” 
There was little reference to this ar- 
ticle during the first decade of the 





THE LEAGUE AND THE UNITED STATES 


League’s existence. Now that the 
League is gradually acquiring power 
there will be constant efforts on the 
part of weaker countries to use League 
strength to their own advantage. 
Each year sees the smaller powers en- 
larging their authority and influence 
within the League. From the first they 
have played the most prominent part 
in the work of the Assembly and, 
thanks to the enlargement of the Coun- 
cil, they have become much more im- 
portant in the work of that body. The 
great powers still exercise the prepon- 
derant influence. A hint of opposition 
from the delegate of France will carry 
great weight with the delegates of a 
dozen small countries. Yet each pass- 
ing year sees delegates in both Council 
and Assembly speaking out more boldly 
when it is a question of defending 
League policy against national interest. 

When the League began its work it 
had forty-two members. Today there 
are fifty-four. In returning to the 
League in 1929 both Peru and Bolivia 
expressed through their delegates high 
appreciation of the League’s contribu- 
tion to the settlement of international 
difficulties 
volved. Peru returned “because she had 
become convinced of the moral author- 
ity of the League Assembly” and be- 
cause the happy outcome of her long- 
standing dispute with Chile was due 
“to the generous intervention of the 
American Government and more es- 
pecially to the atmosphere of peace and 
cooperation fostered by the League of 
Nations.” The Bolivian delegate, re- 
calling the League’s intervention in the 
frontier dispute between Bolivia and 
Paraguay in January, 1929, assured 
the Assembly that his country felt “a 
warm feeling of confidence in the 
League on that occasion.” 

The United States remained out of 
the League because it feared an alliance 
with war-making Europe. Americans 
did not propose to sign a covenant 
which seemed to perpetuate wartime 
obligations. America’s decisive vote 
against the League in 1922 expressed 
our determination to avoid any obliga- 
tion to enforce peace in other parts of 


in which they were in- 
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the world. The “war against war” hav- 
ing proved an illusion, we did not pro- 
pose ‘‘to be fooled again” by being 
drawn into a visionary “League against 
war.” It was America’s disgust with 
the secret treaties, with war lies, with 
the vindictive character of the peace 
that made us shun a League which 
grew out of these events and which 
was born as an integral part of a 
peace whose terms denied our most im- 
portant war aims. 

As the League has grown in prestige 
and authority, hostility to it has 
diminished. Germany’s admission to 
the Council and Assembly in 1926 
eliminated the argument that it was a 
League of victor nations formed to 
conserve and guarantee the spoils of 
war. The influence of France and 
Britain became less pervasive. The 
smaller powers began to find in Geneva 
a valuable forum for the exposition of 
their views and a powerful agency for 
the protection of their interests. 

The first three Assemblies were de- 
voted exclusively to organization and 
to aiding post-war reconstruction. Most 
of the League work of this period, re- 
patriation of war prisoners, refugee 
settlement, the financial reconstruction 
of Austria and Hungary, was accom- 
plished by the Council and various 
commissions. Members of the Assem- 
bly were extremely timid about express- 
ing any views which might not meet 
the approval of the Big Four (Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan) whose represen- 
tatives dominated the Council. 


STRUGGLE OveR CoUNCIL MEMBERSHIP 


‘ Because of the large importance at- 
tributed to Council membership the 
struggle for seats on that body became 
intense. When Germany joined the 
League in 1926 it became necessary to 
eularge Council membership to satisfy 
the demands of lesser powers. The 
original nine seats were increased 
to fourteen. ‘“Semi-permanent” seats 
were added to the “permanent” and 
“temporary” seats in a vain effort to 
prevent Spain and Brazil from resign- 
ing. 

The original aim of the great powers 
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was to keep constant control of the 
Council by allotting the five permanent 
seats to themselves and granting four 
non-permanent seats to the rest of the 
world. America’s absence and the 
necessity of assigning Germany a per- 
manent seat upset this arrahgement. 
Once the doors were open to change, 
Poland, Brazil, Spain and China pre- 
sented weighty claims to a preferred 
position. The League experienced the 
bitterest struggle of its history in the 
rivalry of these national claims. It 
was finally agreed to make room for 
every one by adding six new members 
to the original nine, but this unsatis- 
factory solution came too late to pre- 
vent Spain and Brazil from leaving in 
a huff. Both have since repented and 
returned to the fold, but an unwieldy 
Council and an unedifying annual 
struggle among Assembly members for 
Council seats are the unhappy result of 
their intransigeance. 


COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP PROBLEM 


The problem of Council membership 
has not reached its final solution. 
Both the United States and Russia are 


entitled to permanent seats. China, 
representing more people than any 
three other powers, excepting India, 
will soon insist on recognition equal to 
Japan’s. The creation of “semi-perma- 
nent” seats raised more difficulties 
than it solved. <A truly democratic 
League would eliminate all distinctions 
among Council seats, but it will be 
many years before the great powers 
acknowledge the doctrine of equal 
sovereignty to any such extent. The 
League of sovereign nations is still far 
from becoming a League of equal 
nations. 

Meanwhile there is a _ disposition 
among the smaller powers to seek 
more authority for the Ass*mbly, in 
which they have equal and permanent 
representation. In 1929 Premier Staun- 
ing of Denmark said to his Assembly 
colleagues: “The struggles to obtain 
seats on the Council have become one 
of the least satisfactory features of 
the League. Could not these difficul- 
ties be overcome by endowing the As- 
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sembly with a more active share in the 
work?” He went on to complain that 
the States which are members of the 
Council dominate the membership of 
all important commissions. To remedy 
this he proposed that commissions be 
appointed jointly by Council and As- 
sembly rather than by the Council 
acting alone. 

Until recently the Assembly was not 
even scheduled to meet regularly each 
year. No one knew what the delegates 
of fifty nations would or could do when 
they met together. But the opportunity 
to make their voices heard made such 
an appeal to the small nations that the 
annual September meeting of the As- 
sembly was soon taken for granted. 
Minor powers began sending their Pre- 
miers and Foreign Ministers to the As- 
sembly as delegates, with the result 
that the major powers felt obligated to 
do likewise. Today, all over the world, 
statesmen are planning the year round 
what they are going to say and do on 
that important annual occasion in 
Geneva when they are sure of a world- 
wide audience. 

No nation has had more to do with 
the creation of the League than the 
United States, and few have had more 
to do with its development. The memo- 
rial stone fronting the Lake of Geneva 
which uses large letters to describe 
Woodrow Wilson as the founder of the 
League of Nations, and small ones to 
recall that he was also President of the 
United States, probably anticipates the 
verdict of history on his outstanding 
achievements. Many Americans before 
Woodrow Wilson dreamed of a league, 
but dreamers rarely occupy positions of 
power. In Woodrow Wilson a dreamer 
became head of the world’s most pow- 
erful national unit. By sacrificing 
many possible achievements in Paris in 
1919, he made a dream come true. He 
lived to convoke the first sessions of 
the League’s Council and Assembly, but 
failed to persuade the United States 
Senate to accept membership on his 
conditions. 

A decade of League experience shows 
us that Wilson’s dispute with the Sen- 
ate concerned issues which were and 














H. V. KALTENBORN 


are largely academic. The League res- 
ervations, if accepted, would not have 
prevented our full cooperation in any 
League activity. Subsequent interpreta- 
tions of Article X show that this guar- 
antee of the political independence and 
territorial integrity of all League mem- 
bers is not “the heart of the covenant.” 
Other countries have also reserved the 
right to decide for themselves when, 
and how, and whether they will partici- 
pate in the enforcement of this article 
of the covenant. 


U. S. PARTICIPATION INCREASING 


_ Because of this political quarrel and 
its consequences, succeeding Repub- 
lican administrations have felt bound 
to show a certain hostility to the 
League and all its works. In 1921 the 
State Department still ignored League 
communications, and it was not until 
1923 that our government consented to 
have American officials participate in 
League meetings in an unofficial ca- 
pacity. By 1925 we became bold enough 
to participate officially in two League 
conferences, one dealing with the traf- 
fic in arms, the other on the opium 
traffic. In the first we participated be- 
Cause our own interests were seriously 
Involved. We joined the second under 
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pressure from socially minded Amer- 
icans. 

By 1927 our: hostility and apprehen- 
sions abated sufficiently for us to par- 
ticipate with fully accredited official 
representatives in four important in- 
ternational conferences summoned by 
the Council of the League. At the Eco- 
nomic Conference, the Transit and 
Communications Conference, the Im- 
port and Export Conference and on 
the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission the United States had unusual- 
ly strong delegations. The State De- 
partment was wise enough to recog- 
nize that when issues vital to the busi- 
ness and political life of the United 
States are being discussed by the lead- 
ing nations of the world, our interests 
require that we be represented by com- 
petent delegates concerning whose 
prestige and authority there can be no 
question. 


FAILURE TO USE FACILITIES 


It is unfortunate that President Cool- 
idge’s first attempt to make even more 
direct use of League facilities ended in 
failure. The poorly prepared three- 
power naval conference of 1927 was 
held in the Secretariat of the League 
in Geneva. It is safe to say that if the 
League Secretariat rather than our 
State Department had prepared that 
meeting, the groundwork would have 
been laid with more care, and a larger 
measure of success might have been 
achieved. 

Several times each year the United 
States is now officially represented at 
League conferences. The official Amer- 
ican delegates “with power only to ob- 
serve” have given way to delegates who 
have the same powers as those from 
other countries. The experts appointed 
by the State Department “without au- 
thority to speak for the Government” 
now speak for the Government to ex- 
cellent effect. Nor is it possible now- 
adays to draw that clear-cut line be- 
tween political and non-political sub- 
jects which Secretary of State Hughes 
had in mind during his term of office. 

In justifying our cooperation with 
the League before the Republican State 
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Convention of 1924, Hughes declared 
that such cooperation was safe and 
proper because “we do not take up 
subjects which involve political en- 
tanglements. fut if economic confer- 
ences on tar:.' walls, discussions on 
arms traffic ~ad arms limitation, con- 
ferences on import and export restric- 
tions and on double taxation and tax 
evasion do not involve political issues, 
what does? And how is a League mem- 
ber more “entangled” by official par- 
ticipation in these conferences than a 
non-League member? Only the astute 
legal mind can discover and define such 
distinctions. On the basis of plain fact 
and common sense they do not exist. 

The Republican platform of 1928 
states the case somewhat differently. 
“We have most’ usefully assisted,” this 
platform declares, “in the humanitarian 
and technical work undertaken by the 
League, without involving ourselves in 
European politics by accepting mem- 
bership.” Yet such matters as disarma- 
ment cannot, by any stretch of termi- 
nology, be considered as exclusively 
“humanitarian and technical.” The re- 
duction of a country’s army and navy 
is a matter of vital political importance. 
Governments are made and unmade on 
this one issue. It involves vital ques- 
tions of home policy and foreign rela- 
tions. Present and prospective political 
relations (entanglements) are funda- 
mental in all discussions of disarma- 
ment. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S POLICY 


It will be remembered that President 
Harding and the vast majority of voters 
who supported him were willing to have 
us join an “Association of Nations.” 
Just how this was to differ from the 
League has never been explai~-d. In a 
sense we have now joined w.»h an 
“Association” through promot:ng and 
signing the anti-war pact. At the 
Interparliamentary Conference held at 
Geneva in September, 1929, the Amer- 
ican delegates quoted both President 
Hoover and Senator Borah, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, to the general effect 
that the United States would not be 
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indifferent to a violation of this pact. 

Many qualified students of interna- 
tional relations see little difference be- 
tween “involving ourselves ir European 
politics by accepting membership” in 
the League of Nations and inwolving 
ourselves in European politics. by join- 
ing with the nations of the world in 
an anti-war pact to the violation of 


which we cannot be. indifferent 
See We h Re 
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In his Sheugural message Presider 
Hoover based our continued absence 
from the council board of the Leagu: 
on thoroughly unselfish grounds. He 
said: “Our people has determined that 
we should make no political engage- 
ment such as membership in the League 
of Nations. * They adhere to the 
belief that the independence of Ameri- 
ca from such obligations increases its 
ability and availability for service in 
all fields of human progress.” 

Let us note in the first place that 
Herbert Hoover does not say that he 
has “determined” or that he ‘adheres 
to the belief.’”’ There is good ground for 
believing, on the basis of his record, 
and remembering some of his earlier 
statements about the League, that he 
would be willing now as then to have 
the United States accept membership 
under appropriate condiuuns. But he 
believes that public opinion still op- 
poses our signing the covenant, and 
he evidently has no desire te combat 
public opinion on this issue. . 

But when did the American people 
“determine” that we should make no 
“political engagement” with the 
League? The only election in which 
they may fairly be said to have “deter- 
mined” anything on this particular issue 
was in 1920, and that, in the history of 
political campaign issues, is a long time 
ago. Yet, they spoke then by a decided 
majority, and they have kept in power 
the party which then opposed and 
which still opposes American member- 
ship in the League. 

Since 1920 Republican opposition to 
the League has abated, and Democratic 
enthusiasm for the League has waned. 
Prominent Republicans no longer decry 
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THE LEAGUE AND 


“FOUNDER OF THE 
NATIONS” 


Tableg in memory of Woodrow Wilson which was 
placed by the city of Geneva on the wall surrounding 


the garden of the League Palace 


the League as a “super-state” or speak 
of it as “dead.” Many noted Repub- 
lican leaders have friendly words for 
the League’s achievements. The 1928 
Republican platform repeated the 1920 
declaration about our refusal to accept 
membership or to assume any obliga- 
tions under the covenant, but com- 
mented with satisfaction on the cooper- 
ation of the Coolidge Administration in 
League work: “In accordance with the 
long-established American practice of 
giving aid and assistance to other peo- 
ples, we have most usefully assisted by 
cooperation in the humanitarian and 
technical work undertaken by the 
League.” 

Coming from a Republican party 


THE UNITED STATES 


Ewing Galloway 


LEAGUE OF 
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platform, the League may 
regard this as high praise. It 
is particularly significant in 
view of the fact that the 
Democratic platform of 1928 
makes no mention whatever 
of the League or of Ameri- 
can membership therein. One 
might fairly conclude that, 
for the time being, League 
membership has ceased to be 
an issue on which there is a 
sharp division between our 
two leading political parties. 

Since Germany’s admission 
in 1926 gave the League a 
much broader and more truly 
international basis, there has 
been much less concern in 
Geneva about American ad- 
herence. During the early 
meetings of the Assembly 
there were frequent expres- 
sions of the hope that the 
United States, which had 
contributed so much to the 
establishment of the League 
and the World Court, would 
see its way clear to accepting 
membership. League leaders 
“at banquets attended by pro- 
League Americans who gath- 
er at Geneva in large num- 
bers each Summer would 
elicit long-continued applause 
by referring to the time “not 
far distant” when the vacant 
seat at the Council table would be 
filled. 

Today there are no vacant seats at 
the Council table. The chairs press 
closely against one another to accom- 
modate recent newcomers. Every one is 
m'e concerned about satisfying the 
i#t*-odd League members than about 
the‘ half-dozen non-members who still 
linger in outer darkness. League lead- 
ers are politely sarcastic rather than 
warmly eloquent when they refer to the 
United States. They know that we join 
League undertakings whenever it is to 
our interest to do so. 

Occasionally, when we are not sure 
about getting an invitation to join a 
particular League conference in which 
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we “have or claim to have” an inter- 
est, we throw out a discreet hint. We 
did that in 1928 when a League com- 
mittee was working out a uniform sys- 
tem of measuring the tonnage of ships. 
The dispute as to whether the Levia- 
than or the Berengaria was the biggest 
ship afloat arose because the various 
national measuring systems do not 
agree. If the League powers agreed on 
a uniform system, the United States 
would find it impossible to impose its 
own system on the rest of the world. 
When an American ship wished to 
enter a foreign port or pass through 
a foreign canal it would have to pay 
dues on the basis of the universal 
measurements. So the League Secre- 
tariat received a hint from Washington 
that if an invitation were forthcoming, 
we would be glad to send representa- 
tives to meet with the League com- 
mittee. 

Naturally the League responded. 
The Secretariat at Geneva has always 
been more than polite to the United 
States, even in that period when we 
were so discourteous as not even to 
acknowledge its frequent communica- 
tions. One of the fine things about the 
League is that it has no sense of diplo- 
matic prestige or amour propre. It 
stands on no dignity, insists on no 
forms, resents no slights, cherishes no 
resentments. In so far as it is possible 
for any human institution to divest 
itself of personality, color or emotional 
influence the League Secretariat has 
achieved that purpose. It is an effi- 
cient, noiseless, self-starting, smooth- 
running, non-personal machine. 

Americans ought to realize that 
when the Republican campaign plat- 
form of 1928 declares that our cooper- 
ation with the League is “in accord- 
ance with the long-established Ameri- 
can practice of giving aid and assis- 
tance to other peoples,” it is telling 
less than half the truth. Let us admit 
frankly that when we join interna- 
tional conferences on the white slave 
traffic, on the trade in narcotics, on 
communications, taxation, tariffs, 
health matters, the traffic in arms, 
disarmament, we are seeking to help 





ourselves more than we are seeking to 
help others. Our pious pretense of dis- 
interestedness may befuddle a few ig- 
norant voters at home, but it evokes 
sarcastic smiles in every foreign capi- 
tal. Such smug pretense comes with 
particularly bad grace from the only 
country which accepted the League in 
Faris and then, for selfish national] 
reasons, repudiated it at home, 


LEAGUE FACILITIES 


A little of the underlying feeling in 
Geneva with respect to the way in 
which we use or ignore the facilities of 
the League without accepting the finan- 
cial or political obligations of member- 
ship cropped out in the report which 
Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, submitted to the 
twelfth session of the International La- 
bor Conference at Geneva in 1929. He 
notes with satisfaction that Washing- 
ton is becoming more polite, and com- 
ments on “the increasing cordiality of 
the replies to requests for information, 
both from the public administrative de- 
partments and from the employers’ or- 
ganizations. <A spirit of friendly in- 
terest in the work of the office has 
spread.” 

Yet there is disappointment at Wash- 
ington’s continued refusal to admit this 
interest officially. Robe Carl White, 
Under-Secretary of the Department of 
Labor, was in Geneva to attend the 
meetings of the eleventh session of the 
International Labor Conference. He 
was the first important official of the 
United States to visit the International 
Labor Office, but the joy over his ad- 
vent was dampened by his announce- 
ment that he “had come only in the 
course of a trip to Europe, and would 
not be taking part, even as an observer, 
in the work of the organization.” A 
prominent official of the State Depart- 
ment was on duty in Geneva to study 
the work of the League for a consider- 
able period in 1929, yet newspaper men 
who met him were requested to keep 
his presence in Geneva a dark secret. 

Director Thomas goes on to say: “It 
must be recognized that the work of 
the Washington office and the visits of 
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innumerable Americans every year have 
contributed little to improve the posi- 
tion of the organization in public opin- 
ion, and more particularly in the gen- 
eral opinion of workers and employers 
in the United States.” After referring 
to the expanding international interests 
of the United States in trade and in- 
vestment, he concludes with a comment 
which may shock Americans who see 
their country as the moral leader of the 
world: “All the energy and tenacity of 
the organization will be required to 
pave the way for closer relations with 
the most highly industrialized, but at 
the same time perhaps, despite appear- 
ances, morally the most isolated coun- 
try in the world.” ; 

Yet the League welcomes our in- 
creasing practical cooperation in a hun- 
dred fields of international endeavor. 
One must examine a complete record 
of all American contacts with the 
League over a given period to realize 
at once the universality of League in- 
terests and the extent of our partici- 
pation in League activities. The Geneva 
office of the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation prepared such a record for the 
first six months of 1929. During that 
period there were six important inter- 
national conferences, held under the 
auspices of the League, in which the 
United States Government was repre- 
sented. They included sessions of the 


Preparatory Commission on Disarma- 
ment, of the Experts on the Manufac- 
ture of War Materials, a conference on 
Counterfeiting Currency, a meeting of 
the Committee on the Unification of 
Transport Statistics, a meeting of the 
special jurists’ committee to discuss 
amendments to the World Court stat- 
ute to facilitate American adherence, 
and a meeting of the Health Commit- 
tee. 

In the same six months the United 
States Legation at Berne transmitted 
communications from the American 
Government on the organization of. vet- 
erinary services, on the importation, 
transit and exportation of animals, on 
a report relating to bills of exchange 
and checks, on the protection of stage 
artists in the United States, accepting 
American membership in the League’s 
aerial organization and on the codifi- 
cation of international law. The State 
Department also forwarded five inter- 
national treaties for publication in the 
League’s Treaty series, and Secretary 
Kellogg’s note proposing resumption of 
the negotiations for American member- 
ship in the World Court. The formal 
declaration of the adherence of the 
United States to the League’s Slavery 
Convention was deposited with the 
Treaty Registration Section of the 
Secretariat. 

When it comes to unofficial Ameri- 





Wide World 


GERMANY ENTERS THE LEAGUE 
The momentous meeting of the Council in Geneva, at which Germany was first repre- 
sented. Dr. Stresemann is sitting fifth from the left 
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can cooperation during this period the 
record is even more voluminous. For- 
mer Under-Secretary of State Robert 
B. Olds, Roland Boyden and two other 
prominent Americans participated in 
the meetings of the Economic Consul- 
tative Committee in May. Lucius East- 
man, Chairman of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York, took part in 
two meetings of the Economic Com- 
mittee. Jeremiah Smith, the Boston 
banker who supervised the financial 
rehabilitation of Hungary, met with 
the Financial Committee in June. 
Charles B. Eddy reported as chairman 
of the Greek Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission. Professor Adams, Treasury 
Department expert, was appointed to 
the fiscal committee. Charles Evans 
Hughes, former Secretary of State of 
the United States, took his seat as 
one of the eleven judges of the World 
Court. The American Group of The 
Hague Court of Arbitration nominated 
Sir Cecil Hurst of Britain and Henri 
Fromageot of France to succeed de- 
ceased members of the World Court. 
Miss Julia Lathrop attended the April 
meeting of the Child Welfare Commit- 
tee and the Foreign Policy Association 
of New York was represented at two 
sessions of the Permanent Opium Con- 
trol Board. Officials of the United 
States Health Service cooperated as ex- 
perts in the Sanitary Organization of 
Greece and on the Advisory Board of 
the Singapore Bureau. 

In connection with the League’s 
work in intellectual cooperation, prom- 
inent Americans attended the meeting 
of library experts, the Conference of 
Institutes for Scientific Study of 
International Relations, a meeting of 
philologists on Latin languages, meet- 
ings of the directors of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooper- 
ation, a meeting of directors of univer- 
sity offices, of the International Edu- 
cational Cinematographic Institute and 
four other international conferences. 

Despite this general use of League 
facilities, we have made no move to pay 
our proper share of the League’s con- 
stantly increasing expenses. The total 
amounts involved are, to be sure, com- 
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paratively small, but there is some feel- 
ing among our impoverished European 
cousins that the richest country in the 
world should assume its proper share 
of the cost of an institution from which 
it is deriving just as much benefit as 
any League member. 


THE QUESTION OF CONFERENCE COSTS 


It may be answered that we do pay 
our proportionate share of the cost of 
all conferences which we attend. Yet 
this is true only if we exempt the en- 
tire cost of preparing the conference, 
of supervising it and of handling all 
the detail work that grows out of it. 
The principal item of cost in the un- 
broken series of international confer- 
ences fathered by the League is the 
overhead of the League Secretariat. 
The League’s budget totals some 
$5,500,000 a year, and a good part of 
this money is spent for the secretarial 
work involved in conferences. Perhaps 
the best comparison in the matter of 
League contributions is between Brit- 
ain and the United States. Professor 
Manley O. Hudson of Harvard Univer- 
sity estimates that from 1920 to 1929 
Britain (exclusive of the British 
Dominions, the Irish Free State and 
India) has contributed $3,500,000 to 
League expenses. Her annual contribu- 
tion is now about $500,000. During the 
same period the United States has con- 
tributed about $22,000. 

Fortunately for American § self- 
respect, the Rockefeller Foundation 
and other organizations have made 
generous contributions to further im- 
portant social and intellectual activities 
of the League. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, these American contributors 
have rendered their country a great 
service by mitigating the perfectly 
natural resentment at our failure to 
deal with this phase of our League rela- 
tions in a more generous spirit. 

What of the future? Are we going to 
drift into League membership? Are we 
going to keep on using League facilities 
without assuming League obligations? 
Both these courses are repugnant to the 
American character. We are a positive, 
purposeful people which prefers a defi- 
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nite policy of action to lazy opportu- 
nism. Nor is it consonant with Ameri- 
can traditions that we should accept 
the advantages which our country is 
deriving from the work and influence 
of the League without, in return, giving 
the League the advantage of our sup- 
port. 

It needs that support far less than it 
did ten years ago. At that time our hos- 
tility nearly dealt it a mortal blow. 'The 
international spirit was crippled and its 
development was much delayed by 
American isolation. But it soon became 
apparent that our opposition to the 
League was a matter of politics, and 
not of principle. The United States be- 
gan doing on its own account what the 
League was trying to do as the prin- 
cipal organ of international opinion. 
The inevitable logic of events has led 
us to a community of effort. From the 
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reduction of naval armament under 
American leadership we will move on 
to the general reduction of armaments 
under League leadership. From the for- 
mal outlawry of war under the Kellogg 
pact we are proceeding to the elabora- 
tion of sanctions against war-makers 
under the auspices of the League. 

The time has come for Americans 
who believe in the League to speak out 
vigorously for American membership. 
We owe it to our pride and to our in- 
terest to have full official representa- 
tion at the great forum of international 
opinion in Geneva. Our voice should be 
heard 2! the meetings of the Council 
and the Assembly. The League was cre- 
ated by a great American. The time has 
come when a great America should be 
proud to play its proper part in the 
further development of the greatest 
political institution of our time. 


II. 


By JOHN H. CLARKE 


FORMER ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT; 


PRESIDENT, 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS NON-PARTISAN ASSOCIATION 


i |: KALTENBORN’S admirable 
summary of the growth in 
authority and prestige and 

of the achievements of the 

League of Nations in its first ten years 
and his convincing account of the steady 
and inevitable advance of our govern- 
ment toward membership in the League 
must start in many minds the inquiry 
whether this obvious approach of the 
United States to the League may not 
be, really, the advance of both toward 
newly developed international stand- 
ards with respect to war as an institu- 
tion and the means of avoiding it, rather 
than a pronounced concession by either 
to the standards maintained by the 
other ten years ago. 

All experience serves to show that 
important political institutions cannot 
be given final form by the adoption of 
paper constitutions. They must grow 
and adapt themselves to the unantici- 
pated conditions which develop in the 
realities of operation. The League of 


Nations has proved to be no exception 
to this general rule, with the result 
that candor requires the confession 
that the League is a very different in- 
stitution and the covenant, though iittle 
changed in text, a very different instru- 
ment in practice today from what their 
authors thought ten years ago they 
would become. But, nevertheless, there 
are those who think it demonstrable 
that the chief agency in producing the 
changes in public opinion which have 
thus modified the League has been the 
League itself—that without it the im- 
portant progress made, and still in the 
making, by the present-day peace move- 
ment would have been impossible. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
covenant of the League represented the 
maximum of agreement upon measures 
designed to organize the world for per- 
manent peace that was possible among 
the leading statesmen of the nations in 
1919, nevertheless it recognized, and 
still in form recognizes, war as a legiti- 
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mate internationally lawful institution 
for the settlement of disputes between 
nations in at least four specified cases. 
But nine years later, in 1928, these 
same nations, all united in the Paris 
Pact,* “to condemn resort to war for 
the settlement of international dis- 
putes; to renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy; and to agree that 
the settlement of all disputes of what- 
ever nature or of whatever origin 
which may arise among them shall 
never be sought except by pacific 
means.” 

It is interesting to trace the origins 
of the advance in world public opinion 
which made such a result as this possi- 
ble in so short a time, and very certain- 
ly they will be found chiefly in the ac- 
tivities of the League itself. 

When the covenant of the League 
was written the conviction was general 
throughout the world that the precipi- 
tating, if not the fundamental, cause 
of the World War was the rivalry of 
the great powers in armaments, and it 
was then, and still is, confidently be- 
lieved that the indispensable condition 
of permanent world peace is a very 
great reduction of national armaments 
and then a strict limitation of them to 
a much smaller total than any reached 
since many years before the war. Like- 
wise, it was then confidently believed 
that in the present-day state of civili- 
zation and of international morality 
violations of the covenant must be an- 
ticipated and provision made for main- 
taining and restoring peace by united 
military action on the part of all the 
member nations. 

These two conditions of peace were 
dealt with in Articles VIII, X, XV and 
XVI of the covenant, and so strong was 
this conviction as to reduction of ar- 
maments and coercion by force that at 
the very first meeting of the Assembly 
of the League a committee was charged 
with the duty of submitting to the 


*I refer to the treaty of Aug. 27, 1928, as 
“The Paris Pact’’ rather than ‘‘The Kel- 
logg Treaty’’ because it is generally so 
designated outside the United States and 
because, having regard to the facts of its 
origin, it seems more modest and appro- 
priate. 
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Council “in the near future” (as if it 
were & simple matter) a plan for the 
reduction of armaments and for mutual 
military assistance in case of need. Af- 
ter more than two years of more com- 


prehensive study and _ investigation 
than the subject ever received before 
this committee reported a form of 
treaty of “mutual assistance,’ which 
was sent in September, 1923, to the 
governments of the member nations for 
their consideration and comment. 
While this proposed form of treaty 
proved not to be acceptable to the gov- 
ernments of the nations as a solution of 
the problem, nevertheless it is of very 
great significance as evidence of the 
changed attitude which had even then 
developed within the League toward 
war as an institution. To illustrate: It 
was proposed for the first time in re- 
corded history by responsible states- 
men to declare aggressive war an inter- 
national crime of which signing mem- 
bers must not under any circumstances 
be guilty, thus introducing to the world 
in 1923 the principle of the Paris Pact 
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of 1928; to declare in terms that no na- 
tion should be called upon to cooperate 
in any military, naval or air operations 
outside the continent in which it is situ- 
ated, thus robbing Article X of its ter- 
rors, and to urge neighboring nations 
to unite in regional treaties of mutual 
assistance to be kept within the scope 
of the covenant, thus pointing the way 
to the treaties of Locarno. Plainly, this 
proposed treaty shows not only a funda- 
mentally changed attitude on the part 
of the leading statesmen of the world 
toward war as an institution, but also 
that this change was the result of the 
studies, face-to-face conferences and 
discussions of the representatives of 
many nations in the frequent meetings 
of the League. 

If, now, the League had not been a 
permanent institution inspired by an 
indomitable purpose to secure world 
peace, the cold reception which this 
first of its efforts to put the covenant 
into practical operation received from 
the governments of the leading nations 
would have made an end of the post- 
war peace movement and the world 
would have returned to the old rivalries 
in preparation for the next war. Indeed 
its critics, especially in our country, 
widely proclaimed that, futile as it was 
now proved to be, the League must dis- 
integrate and disappear. 

But the members of the League, con- 
vinced as they were by the unprece- 
dented destruction of life and property 
in the World War that the civilized 
nations must find a substitute for war 
or perish, refused to be discouraged or 
dismayed, and accepting this apparent 
failure of their proposed treaty of mu- 
tual assistance as a stimulating chal- 
lenge they sent their ablest statesmen 
to the next meeting of the Assembly 
with instructions to do all in their 
power to deal successfully with the cri- 
sis. Great Britain and France for the 
first time sent their Prime Ministers 
and twelve other nations sent their 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs. After a 
week of one of the most memorable de- 
bates of recent times the whole subject 
was resubmitted to two committees, 
which reported a second form of treaty 
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which has come to be widely known as 
the Geneva Protocol. In this protocol is 
again to be found convincing evidence 
of the still further rapidly changing at- 
titude of the League toward the war 
system, very significantly because it 
was recommended to their governments 
by the unanimous vote of the represen- 
tatives of forty-eight nations and also 
because several of its dominant provi- 
sions were soon after written into the 
treaties of Locarno and later into the 
Pact of Paris. 


THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 


The advance of this protocol upon 
the covenant is seen in a most emphatic 
renewal of the declaration that aggres- 
sive war is an international crime of 
which the signatory States shall in no 
case be guilty, and in proposing com- 
pulsory submission of all legal disputes 
to the World Court of Justice, and of 
all other disputes to arbitrators, not 
merely for investigation and report, as 
in the covenant, but for final settle- 
ment to be accepted by all concerned. 

Although this Geneva Protocol was 
widely regarded when it appeared, and 
is still thought by many to be the most 
complete and promising program for 
disarmament and peace that has yet 
been devised, France alone of the great 
powers accepted it, and, under the lead- 
ership of Great Britain, it was rejected 
in March, 1925. This failure was obvi- 
ously due to the absence of the United 
States and Soviet Russia from the 
League, and it convinced the members 
that it was impossible to formulate an 
all-inclusive single treaty providing for 
the reduction of armaments and mutual 
assistance which all the nation mem- 
bers would sign without the presence 
and cooperation, certainly, of the United 
States, and perhaps also of the Soviet 
Union. The only alternative to such a 
general treaty of mutual assistance was 
believed to be regional treaties in terms 
similar to the general treaties which 
had been proposed and rejected, in 
which nations immediately interested 
in maintaining peace in limited areas 
might be induced to join. It was to such 
a treaty that the leading members of 
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the League next turned in the hope of 
avoiding another world war, with, as a 
result, the Locarno treaties, which 
much of the world believes will render 
war impossible in the whole of that 
Western Europe in which most of the 
great wars of modern times have origi- 
nated. 

The dominating and unprecedented 
provisions of these Locarno treaties are 
that France, Germany and Belgium mu- 
tually undertake and agree “that they 
will in no case attack or invade each 
cther or resort to war against each 
other,” but that all disputes of every 
character which may arise between 
them in the future shall be settled by 
pacific means in the manner provided 
for therein. The peaceful processes for 
settlement thus provided for are refer- 
ence of all disputes of a legal nature to 
arbitrators or to the World Court of 
Justice, and of all other differences to 
a permanent conciliation commission, 
to arbitration or to the Council of the 
League of Nations, not for a mere re- 
port and recommendation as in the cov- 
enant, but for final decision. One of the 
most significant provisions of these 
treaties is that they shall enter into 
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force as soon as Germany has become a 
member of the League of Nations. 

Very certainly these Locarno treaties 
are much more all-inclusive, compul- 
sory agreements to settle international 
differences by pacific processes than 
were ever before entered into by power- 
ful nations capable of waging serious 
foreign war. They are such an advance 
over any that went before that they 
make the pre-war arbitration treaties 
of our own and other nations, with their 
reservations of “all questions of vital 
interest or national honor,’ seem the 
work of medieval statesmen dealing 
with an antique international world 
which has forever passed away. 

But what shall be said of the rela- 
tion of the League of Nations to these 
treaties of Locarno and to the program 
for organizing the world for peace upon 
them as a model? Very certainly this 
relation may best be compared to that 
of parent to child. While they were not 
formulated by the League, nevertheless 
all of the signatory powers which 
framed them, save Germany, were 
members of the League, and Germany, 
fulfilling a condition of them, became 
a member in September, 1926. They 
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would have been impossible without the 
new conception of international rela- 
tions and obligations created through- 
out the world by the many League con- 
ferences and discussions during the five 
years preceding their formulation, and 
by their express terms so many duties 
and such large powers for carrying 
them into effect are given to the 
League that the treaties would be 
wholly incomplete and unworkable 
without it. In substance always, and in 
large part in form, they are derived 
from the Geneva Protocol and are es- 
sentially a League creation. 


THE PACT OF PARIS 


Likewise, it is strictly accurate to say 
that the Paris Pact is the result of the 
changed public opinion throughout the 
world created by the League of Na- 
tions. Its essential provisions, derived 
almost literally from the Locarno trea- 
ties and accepted by Secretary Kellogg, 
were formulated by M. Briand, a vice 
president of the League at the time 
and its most devoted supporter ever 
since its organization. And to this it 
must be added that all its signatories 
of any consequence, save only the 
United States, the Soviet Union and 
Mexico, are members of the League. 
While this Paris Pact is not as compre- 
hensive as the treaties of Locarno and 
must depend largely for its practical 
value upon supplemental bilateral and 
other arbitration treaties and under- 
standings, it is of profound significance 
to the world, because it brings our 
own United States for the first time 
within the scope of the present-day 
peace movement, from which for nine 
years it had held aloof. Palpably, the 
needed “implementing” (as President 
Hoover might say) of this treaty can 
be done effectively only by further 
agreements with the other signatory 
nations. How can this be accomplished 
more promptly and efficiently than by 
cooperating with the League, in which 
all of any consequence are already 
united in formulae which, if applied, 
would give the pact a force and effect 
which a merely naked paper declaration 
can never have? The Geneva Protocol 


and the Locarno treaties furnish the 
model. 

If, now, with this cursory glance at 
the activities of the League of Nations 
in mind, the permissive resort to war, 
the optional jurisdiction of the World 
Court of Justice, and the chiefly ad- 
visory powers of the Council and As- 
sembly provided for in the covenant be 
contrasted with the denunciation of 
resort to war as a crime and the com- 
pulsory resort to the court or to arbitra- 
tion or to the Council of the League for 
the final settlement of all disputes, fol- 
lowed by the uniting of the most influ- 
ential members of the League in the 
Locarno treaties, and of all of them in 
the Paris Pact, it must be apparent that 
the League, in practice, has become a 
very different institution and the cov- 
enant a very different instrument from 
what even their friends thought ten 
years ago they were or would become; 
and that therefore, in approaching each 
other, as they are now so obviously do- 
ing, the League and the United States 
are really advancing to the support of 
conceptions of international life and 
peace and toward processes of interna- 
tional cooperation in which both can 
unite without embarrassment or com- 
promise of former convictions. 

The League of Nations is now as 
firmly established as is the Government 
of the United States or that of Great 
Britain. Without it we should not have 
today the World Court, the indispensa- 
ble League Secretariat, the Interna- 
tional Health Organization, the treaties 
of Locarno or the Paris Pact, and all 
the world would be helplessly awaiting 
the oncoming of another world war, 
with all which that implies. 

While the League has developed in 
ways and is achieving its purposes in a 
manner not anticipated in 1920, never- 
theless its fundamental character has 
been so maintained and the value to 
the cause of peace of frequent face-to- 
face conferences of the statesmen of 
many nations has been so proved that 
its early as well as its newly made 
friends are justified in the faith that it 
will go forward, by preference with, 
but if necessary without, us in gradual 
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evolution in the future as in the past, 
creating a world will to peace and an 
organization to make it effective which 
will ultimately fulfill the fateful pur- 
pose of its founders. 

The League needs the cooperation of 
the United States to accomplish its 
“great design,” but not more than the 
United States needs the cooperation 
of the League to give effect to the 
Paris Pact and to preserve us from an- 
other great war in which we should 
have nothing to gain and much more 
to lose than any other nation in the 
world. 

To continue to refuse the still stand- 
ing invitation to membership in the 








League, with reservations of our own 
writing, when it may be accepted with- 
cut embarrassment to those participat- 
ing in the refusal of 1920, is to perma- 
nently place our peace-loving republic 
in the false position of deliberately op- 
posing the present-day peace move- 
ment, which every candid man must 
see is now simply a supreme effort on 
the part of many nations to carry for- 
ward into international affairs for the 
pacific settlement of disputes between 
nations those processes which civiliza- 
tion has slowly developed through cen- 
turies and found sufficient for the set- 
tlement of private disputes—concilia- 
tion, arbitration, courts and law. 


Against Joining the League 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL 


AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY, 1908-11; AUTHOR or Problems of the World Court 


MONG THE future events long 
A looked for by some excellent 
people, the millennium probably 
still holds the first place. For a 
time the introduction of the Anglo- 
Saxon name for the Deity into the Con- 
stitution of the United States was held 
to be a necessary preliminary to this 
event. Since the Treaty of Versailles 
the acceptance by the United States of 
the covenant of the League of Nations, 
which constitutes the first part of that 
treaty, appears to have been the pre- 
vailing wish of those who cherish such 
unfulfilled hopes for the future. In the 
meantime, much money has been col- 
lected and expended in developing pop- 
ular interest in the realization of this 
hope, now so long deferred. 

The matured and repeated decisions 
of the American people on this sub- 
ject, expressed in the Presidential elec- 
tions of 1920 and 1924, and confirmed 
by silence in 1928, do not appear to 
have discouraged the devotees of this 





persistent propaganda, which has fur- 
nished them with an interesting occu- 
pation exempt from the excitement of 
controversy, since there is at present 
no opposing propaganda in the field. 
Such expenditure of time and money 
has not been regarded as necessary. 

In the first paragraph of Mr. Kalten- 
born’s article, printed in this issue of 
CURRENT History, he records the fact 
that, so recently as September, 1929, 
under the inspiration of the lovely lake 
at Geneva, a group of Americans, in 
the spirit of faithful advocates of this 
preliminary to the millennium, ven- 
tured, as its expectant watchers are 
wont to do, to fix a date when the 
United States would enter the League 
as a member, and arranged to celebrate 
that event in 1935 at the expense of a 
skeptic willing to wager that it would 
require more than six years to bring 
this achievement to realization. 

The ground of this expectation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kaltenborn’s article, is 
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not so much a change in the opinion 
of the American people and of their 
representatives on this subject as 
changes in the League itself and in the 
practices of its members. The reinter- 
pretation of the covenant and the ac- 
tual undertakings of the League, it is 
claimed, are rendering it easier every 
year for the United States of America 
to become a member, for the reason 
that the aims of the covenant have 
been profoundly modified. 

In his exposition of these changes 
of conception and practice during the 
ten years of the League’s existence, 
Mr. Kaltenborn’s article constitutes a 
valuable contribution to the elucida- 
tion of the subject. There appears, how- 
ever, to be no reason for believing that 
these changes in the spirit of the 
League would have occurred if the 
United States had been willing to as- 
sume the role originally marked out 
for it in the covenant, and to a certain 
extent distinctly pledged by President 
Wilson in negotiating the peace of 
Versailles. 

The League, as conceived and defend- 
ed by President Wilson at Paris, and 
afterward at home in his contest with 
the Senate, contained a pledge to em- 
ploy the preponderant force of the 
members of the League to repress the 
outbreak of war anywhere in the world 
where it might occur, and the United 
States was appealed to, in the spirit of 
sacrifice, to promise its assistance in 


the fulfillment of this pledge. It was J 


the unwillingness of the American peo- 
ple, expressed through their represen- 
tatives in the Senate and elsewhere, to 
assume this obligation of exercising 
through its army and its navy a police 
power over the world which decided the 
Government of the United States not to 
become a member of the League. 


Since 1920 the assertion has been V 


constantly made, both at home and 
abroad, that the refusal of the United 
States to become a member of the 
League has prevented it from becoming 
what it was intended to be. Its inef- 
ficiency has been declared to be owing 
to the alleged default of the United 
States, and the government, and par- 


ticularly the Republican party, has 
been held responsible for this result. 
There is no ground for contesting 
Mr. Kaltenborn’s representation that 
the changes in the League’s theory and 
practice have been on the whole in the 
right direction, and therefore none for 
complaint that they are due in large 
measure to the abstention of the United 
States. This amounts, however, to a 
concession that the United States was 
fully justified in its position and 
showed great foresight and wisdom in 
declining to accept the responsibilities 
and obligations involved in the terms 
of the covenant as presented and in- 
terpreted by its authors in 1919. 


CRITICISM OF AMERICA 


The sometimes bitter criticisms ex- 
pressed in Europe and repeated in this 
country upon the decision of the 
United States not to accept the obliga- 
tions of the covenant, accompanied, as 
they usually are, with the continued re- 
proach of delinquency, are themselves 
conclusive evidence that this absten- 
tion has been, to some Gegree at least, 
the cause of the League’s having 
turned out to be different in fact from 
what it was in theory designed and 
expected to be when in 1919 the United 
States made its decision not to enter it. 
If there was deception involved as to 
what was to be expected of the United 
States, it was clearly not the fault of 
the American Government in its con- 
stitutional integrity. 

Upon this point two comments are 
necessary. 

The first comment is that in 1919 
at Paris the requirements of the Con- 
stitution of the United States for the 
ratification of a treaty negotiated and 
signed by the President “in his own 
name and by his own proper author- 
ity” were neither explained by him, in- 
quired into by the Allies, nor taken 
into consideration by the European ne- 
gotiators and signatories even in the 
presence of a public protest made at 
that time by an important group in the 
Senate of the United States. The charge 
that the Government of the United 
States repudiated its agreements rests 
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upon the assumption that the President 
alone possessed authority to conclude 
them. 

The second comment is that even 
today statesmen and publicists of other 
countries, and even some of our own 
citizens, who are presumed to know 
these constitutional requirements, rep- 
resent the United States as a nation in 
default in not becoming a member of 
the League of Nations, and reproach 
this government with delinquency in its 
failure to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, when, in fact, the President, 
although acting in a manner contrary 
to the normal and customary course 
of procedure, had not pretended to 
make proposals or to give pledges be- 
yond what is implied in a constitutional 
interpretation of his expression, “in his 
own name and by his proper author- 
ity.” It is evident, therefore, that the 
treaty-making power of the United 
States, in its plenitude, was not present 
at Paris, had given no pledges and had 
not even made proposals beyond ten- 
tative steps in the process of negotia- 
tion. 

It is therefore surprising that Mr. 
Kaltenborn, who is presumably aware 
of all these facts, should deliberately 
write in his article of “the bad grace 
of the only country which accepted the 
League in Paris, and then, for selfish 
national reasons, repudiated it at 
home.” 

It is such insidious accusations, 
made either in ignorance or in malice, 
and apparently approved in America, 
that seem to warrant the unfriendly 
sentiments of nations which our gov- 
ernment is alleged to have treated with 
injustice—accusations which have mis- 
guided great numbers of uninstructed 
American citizens, causing them to pre- 
fer the standards of other governments 
to the laws which the people have 
adopted and imposed for the guidance 
and regulation of our own. 

What is it, then, which these com- 
plainants desire? Is it that a single per- 
son should be entrusted with the pow- 
er, acting solely in his own name and 
with his own absolute authority, to 
pledge the American Republic “to pre- 











serve aS against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members 
of the League” (Article X)? What, 
then, shall we do to preserve our own 
independence? 


WHAT HAVE WE REPUDIATED? 


What the United States repudiated 
in 1920 was not anything which it had 
accepted at Paris but President Wil- 
son’s insistence upon Article X as “the 
heart of the covenant.” It was the ob- 
ligations which grew out of this and 
other proposed pledges which blocked 
the ratification of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and in particular of the cove- 
nant of the League. Mr. Kaitenborn 
does not deny this. His argument takes 
another form. It is that the difference 
between President Wilson and the Sen- 
ate was unimportant, and yet the Sen- 
ate was wrong! With regard to the 
Senate’s reservations he writes: 

A decade of League experience shows 
us that Wilson’s dispute with the Senate 
concerned issues which were and are 
largely academic. The League reserva- 
tions, if accepted, would not have pre- 
vented our full cooperation in any 
League activity. Subsequent interpreta- 
tions of Article X show that this guar- 
antee of the political independence and 
territorial integrity of all League mem- 
bers is not “the heart of the covenant.” 
Other countries have also reserved the 
right to decide for themselves when, and 
how, and whether they will participate 
in the enforcement of this article. 


So these reservations were merely 
“academic”! They did not touch upon 
realities and the dispute was only ver- 
bal! Let us see. If, as Mr. Kaltenborn 
represents, the League of Nations 
might have accomplished under the 
reservations all that it was intended to 
accomplish, or is still able to accom- 
plish, wherein lies the default of the 
United States? 

The Senate was willing and ready to 
associate the United States in a form 
of association having for its object the 
promotion of peace, but not in one 
which required obligations that would 
perhaps involve this country in war. 
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DAVID JAYNE HILL 


Such an alliance as the covenant called 
for was opposed to every American 
tradition. It was both political and mil- 
itary. Why should the American Gov- 
ernment be reproached with having re- 
pudiated a scheme inconsistent with its 
traditions, its interests and its ideals 
of justice? On what ground could this 
Republic, founded on the rights of man 
and territorial sovereignty, accept ter- 
ritorial mandates from an alliance 
based on military conquest, agree to 
preserve the political control of con- 
quering victors over minorities incor- 
porated under their territorial sover- 
eignty, and send its armies and its navy 
to maintain a political system based on 
physical force and not on the consent 
of peoples? 


These questions Mr. Kaltenborn 


brushes aside as merely “academic.” 
As subjects of discussion in popular 
debates and propaganda literature they 
may seem academic, but when we come 
to the framing of far-reaching national 
policies, can they still be so regarded? 
Let the mothers whose sons fell in bat- 
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tle to redeem Europe ‘from war make 
answer. 

There would appear to be no escape 
from this dilemma. Either the absten- 
tion of the United States from accept- 
ing the Treaty of Versailles, including 
its first part, the covenant of the 
League of Nations, rendered the 
League incapable of performing the 
functions expected of it in 1920, or it 
did not. If it did not render the League 
incapable, what is the ground of the 
reproaches made against the decision 
of the United States to abstain? If this 
abstention did render the League in- 
capable, what was it that the United 
States was expected to do that could 
not be done without the presence of 
the United States in the League? In 
brief, upon what occasion, and in what 
particular, would the League have ful- 
filled the expectations of it as of 1920, 
if the United States had been a mem- 
ber? 


THE SUBTERFUGE OF AMBIGUITY 


Were the issues between President 
Wilson and the Senate in 1920 only, or 
even largely, “academic”? Are the main 
substance and meaning of a treaty 
mere academic questions? If they are 
merely or largely academic, what a 
risk a nation incurs when it submits to 
the interpretation of a treaty by an 
international court! If a single nation 
does not know, and its officers cannot 
agree upon, what a treaty implies, how 
can a foreign body, unacquainted per- 
haps with the history of the treaty and 
even with the language accepted as the 
binding text, ever satisfy the dispu- 
tants with respect to the justice of its 
judgment? 

Is it, then, reprehensible that the 
Senate refused to ratify a treaty be- 
cause ten years afterward we discover 
that its main declared purpose has been 
nullified or evaded? Was it really in- 
tended that every signatory of the cov- 
enant of the League of Nations might 
“reserve the right to decide for itself 
when, and how, and whether” it would 
“participate in the enforcement” of 
what was represented as “the heart of 
the covenant’? If so, what is the cove- 
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nant which America is reproached for 
not having accepted? And why was 
it deserving of reproach for the United 
States, when it was examining a treaty, 
to demand in plain terms what obliga- 
tions it could accept as a condition of 
ratification, if all the other signatories 
secretly held in reserve the right to de- 
cide “when, and how, and whether” 
they would participate in the enforce- 
ment of their obligations? Was it not 
more honorable to reserve this right 
openly and before ratification rather 
than to assert it afterward, perhaps at 
some critical moment of decision, as the 
signatories are represented as having 
cone? 


WAR MENACE IN THE COVENANT 


The late Senator Knox, who as Sec- 
retary of State had been personally 
charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing and interpreting treaties, declared 
that, in his opinion, the covenant of 
the League of Nations contained obli- 
gations which involved the signatories 
in the possibility and even the neces- 
sity of war. He stated this fact as his 
main objection to ratifying the Treaty 
of Versailles, and in particular the cov- 
enant of the League. 

In submitting the covenant to the 
plenary conference at Paris for adop- 
tion, on Feb. 14, 1919, President Wilson 
had said: “Armed force is in the back- 
ground in this program, but it is in the 
background, and if the moral force of 
the world will not suffice, the physical 
force of the world shall.” Those words 
were clearly intended to interpret “the 
heart of the covenant.’”’ What, then, did 
Article X mean when it spoke of “‘pre- 
serving” the territorial integrity and 
political independence of all the mem- 
bers of the League? 

Mr. Knox, in a plea for time in con- 
sidering this question, made a speech 
in the Senate on June 17, 1919, in 
which he said: 

As the covenant is now framed, it 
contains the pernicious provisions em- 
bodied in Article X, which are designed 
to fix through all time—and merit is 
made of this purpose of the provision— 
the boundaries set up by the treaty of 
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peace. It is no secret that these boun- 
daries are already, though not yet fixed 
other than in contemplation, the subject 
of serious complaint and even of dis- 
pute. Peoples are objecting to their dis- 
position by this treaty, which once more 
hands them about as mere pawns in a 
game of chess, and those who are so 
objecting are not our sworn enemies, 
over whom we stand victorious, but our 
friends, our allies, our equals in this un- 
dertaking and in their rights to enjoy 
the benefits of its happy fruition. No 
matter what may be the desires of these 
discontented peoples in the future, no 
matter what race affinities may be 
hereafter worked out, no matter what 
their real interest may demand or a 
wise, statesmanlike handling of their af- 
fairs would counsel, their boundaries 
stand fixed, subject to readjustment un- 
der such covenant procedure as would 
make futile any hope of change. 

Could any scheme more obliterative 
of legitimate race and national aspira- 
tions be concocted? 


Proceeding, as he said, upon the as- 
sumption that the League was not “a 
cadaver, but a living, operating body,” 
Mr. Knox continued: 


I have already on a previous occasion 
taken the time of the Senate in pointing 
out that the plan as first proposed not 
only did not abolish or prevent wars but 
sanctioned and commanded them, thus 
giving the lie to the hope of the people 
that the covenant was to make future 
war impossible; I have shown how it 
strikes down our great constitutional 
principles, bulwarks of our protection; 
how it robs us of most vital attributes 
of sovereignty and threatens our inde- 
pendence and life. 

Since then the covenant has under- 
gone a reconsideration and a redraft- 
ing, and thus refurbished it is again pre- 
sented semi-officially to the people of 
the United States for their considera- 
tion. Once more I have carefully ex- 
amined the covenant in its new form, 
but only to find that instead of having 
my previously expressed doubts re- 
moved, those already entertained are 
much augmented and others not here- 
tofore held are raised. 


Was it, then, a mere “academic” en- 
counter, when, at the colloquy between 
the President and the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, on Aug. 
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19, 1919, the President. having read 
from a prepared written statement the 
words, “Article X seems to me to con- 
stitute the very backbone of the whole 
covenant. Without it the League would 
be hardly more than an influential de- 
bating society,” Mr. Knox requested 
clarification in the following dialogue: 


SENATOR KNOX—Mr. President, allow 
me to ask this question: Suppose that 
it is perfectly obvious and accepted that 
there is an external aggression against 
some power, and suppose it is perfectly 
obvious and accepted that it cannot be 
repelled except by force of arms. Would 
we be under any legal obligation to 
participate ? 

THE PRESIDENT—No, sir; but we 
would be under an absolutely compelling 
moral obligation. 

SENATOR KNOXx—But no legal obliga- 
tion? 

THE PRESIDENT—Not as I contem- 
plate it. * * * 

SENATOR HARDING—Right there, Mr. 
President, if there is nothing more than 
a moral obligation on the part of any 
member of the League, what avail Arti- 
cles X and XI? 

THE PRESIDENT—Why, Senator, it is 
surprising that that question should be 
asked. If we undertake an obligation we 
are bound in the most solemn way to 
carry it out. 

SENATOR HARDING—* * * The point 
I am trying to get at is, suppose some- 
thing arises affecting the peace of the 
world, and the Council takes steps as 
provided here to conserve or preserve, 
and announces its decision, and every 
nation in the League takes advantage 
of the construction that you place upon 
these articles, and says: ‘Well, this is 
only a moral obligation and we assume 
that the nation involved does not de- 
serve our participation or protection,” 
the whole thing amounts to nothing but 
an expression of the League Council. 

THE PRESIDENT—* * When I 
speak of a legal obligation, I mean one 
that specifically binds you to do a par- 
ticular thing under certain sanctions. 
That is a legal obligation. Now a moral 
obligation is, of course, superior to a 
legal obligation, and, if I may say so, 
has a greater binding force. Only there 
always remains in the moral obligation 
the right to exercise one’s judgment as 
to whether it is, indeed, incumbent upon 
one in those circumstances to do that 
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thing. In every moral obligation there 
is an element of judgment, in a legal 
obligation there is no element of judg- 
ment. 


This was, indeed, academic reason- 
ing. A moral is, of course, superior to 
a legal obligation, the President said, 
“and has a greater binding force’’; yet, 
notwithstanding this compelling moral 
obligation, Congress is left absolutely 
free in each case to put its own inter- 
pretation upon the question whether or 
not there is any obligation! And all 
this in face of Article VI, Section 2, of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
the basis of all legality for the Ameri- 
can Government, which reads: “This 
Constitution and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land.” 

Whatever the covenant of the 
League might mean for other signato- 
ries, for the United States, if ratified, 
it meant that the covenant was a part 
of the supreme law of the land. Where, 
then, would the war power in the 
United States rest—in the Constitution 
or in the recommendations of the Coun- 
cil of the League? 

As Mr Knox and others saw it, the 
covenant of the League contains in ad- 
vance a conditional declaration of war 
in the terms of Article XVI: “It shall 
be the duty of the Council to recom- 
mend to the several governments con- 
cerned what effective military or naval 
force the members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the cov- 
enants of the League.” 

Was there no duty of any kind to 
protect these covenants on the part of 
the members of the League? What, 
then, was to become of “the heart” or 
“the backbone” of the covenant, and 
make it other, to use the President’s 
words, than a “debating society” which 
had ceased to be even “influential” ? 


THE SEAT OF THE WAR POWER 


What, in 1919, was British opinion 
with regard to the obligations of the 
United States under the covenant? Vis- 
count Grey has left an interesting rec- 
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ord on this subject. Did the obligations 
of the covenant involve the contingency 
of war? Although accustomed to move 
in a different political atmosphere from 
that created by a written constitution, 
Viscount Grey realized the serious na- 
ture of the dispute between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, and did not hesi- 
tate to point it out in a letter to the 
London Times. “You cannot, you should 
not, pledge a democracy in such a mat- 
ter without consulting it, without clear- 
ly knowing its mind,” he wrote; and, 
illustrating what he meant by refer- 
ring to the question he had to face in 
1914, he added: “I could not be sure 
that on any point of interest the Brit- 
ish democracy was willing to go into a 
great war. And what a cruel disappoint- 
ment to another nation if I had given a 
pledge, and the pledge had not been 
kept because the people did not endorse 
ar 

Here is well expressed the construc- 
tive principle on which the exercise of 
the war power is based in the United 
States—only Congress, the representa- 
tive of the people, can declare war. The 
covenant of the League of Nations is 
not based on that principle. It pledges 
the nations to war in advance upon cer- 
tain express contingencies. Viscount 
Grey did not hesitate to make this clear. 
“The Senate,” he pointed out, “by the 
American Constitution, is an indepen- 
dent element in the treaty-making pow- 
er. Its refusal to ratify the treaty can- 
not expose either itself or the country 
to a charge of bad faith or of repudia- 
tion; nor is it fair to represent the 
United States as holding up the treaty 
solely from motives of party politics, 
thereby sacrificing the interests of 
other nations for this petty considera- 
tion.” 

But Viscount Grey goes still more 
deeply into the situation in his letter to 
the Times. “The American Constitu- 
tion,” he says, “not only makes pos- 
sible, but under certain conditions ren- 
ders inevitable, a conflict between the 
Executive and the Legislature.” If, for 
example, the President should promise 
to another nation something which the 
Congress did not approve, such a con- 
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flict would arise, and it was intended in 
planning the structure of our govern- 
ment that in such a case it should arise; 
for such a conflict furnishes the most 
effective method of clearly ascertaining 
the mind of the American people and 
obtaining their consent, which other- 
wise might be arbitrarily assumed 
where it did not exist, even in so grave 
a matter as being involved in war. 

As Viscount Grey reads the docu- 
ment, “it would be possible, if the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations stands, 
for a President in some future years to 
commit the United States, through its 
American representative on the Council 
of the League of Nations, to a policy 
which the Legislature at that time 
might disapprove. That contingency is 
one which cannot arise in Great Britain, 
where the government is daily respon- 
sible to the representative authority of 
the House of Commons, and where, in 
case of conflict between the House of 
Commons and the government, the lat- 
ter must either immediately give way, 
or public opinion must decide between 
them and assert itself by an immediate 
general election. But in the United 
States it is otherwise. The contingency 
is within the region of practical politics. 
They have reason, and if they so desire 
the right, to provide against it.” 


THE ILLUSION OF PREPONDERANT POWER 


President Wilson had a personal faith 
in the possibility of preventing war by 
the menace and pressure of preponder- 
ant power, and he believed the exercise 
of predominant power was provided for 
in the obligations of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. Ten years of experi- 
ence have confirmed what a clearer in- 
sight into the political structure of Eu- 
rope made evident upon a close exam- 
ination at the time, that no such pre- 
dominant power to prevent war really 
resides in the League. It can propose, 
it can debate, it can caution, it can rec- 
ommend; but it cannot execute. And 
yet the obligations of the League re- 
quire it to execute its pledges. 

The faith in predominant power rest- 
ed on the military results of the great 
war. In this the participation of the 
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the United States Senate 


United States was a determining fac- 
tor. President Wilson believed that he 
could commit the United States to a 
pledge that it would continue to be a 
factor, and become a permanent factor. 

Time has shown that the United 
States is not disposed to assume the 
role assigned it in the organization of 
the League of Nations, and also that 
there is no other nation that is pre- 
pared to use its armed forces for the 
purpose of enforcing Article X of the 
covenant. The rdle of the menace of 
preponderant force is ended. “The war 
against war” is a mere conflict of hu- 
man emotions, a crusader’s dream, as 
ineffectual historically as the struggle 
for possession of the Holy Sepulchre. It 
was seeking to fulfill the destiny of 
man not by the way of life but by the 
way of death. 

Mr. Kaltenborn is aware. of it, as 
every observing and thinking man must 
be. He says that the League, which was 
organized to prevent war, is now en- 
gaged in trying to promote peace. This 
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is true, and it shows wisdom. And it 
also reveals the impotency of the 
League of Nations to prevent bloodshed 
by threatening bloodshed. And it is not 
alone bloodshed that its pretense of 
preponderant force cannot control. The 
League has not been able in any impor- 
tant matter to enforce its will. Directly 
and by its own authority it has not been 
able to impose the limitation of arma- 
ment which the covenant demands. It 
has not undertaken to intervene effec- 
tively in the proper administration of 
mandates and would not venture upon a 
redistribution of them, nor has it been 
able to secure the rights of minorities. 
Above all, the League would never 
dream at present of coercing any great 
power. 


OuR COOPERATION WITH THE LEAGUE 


Mr. Kaltenborn counts it as mark of 
progress toward membership that the 
United States has found it possible to 
cooperate with the League in many mat- 
ters of international and humanitarian 
interest. There is not, and there never 
has been, any reason for not cooperat- 
ing with the League in all matters of 
universal interest where the policies of 
the League and those of the United 
States coincide or look in the same di- 
rection. The principle of concurrent ac- 
tion, as distinguished from the obliga- 
tions of alliance, has always been rec- 
ognized and acted upon throughout the 
whole history of this country; but a 
sharp line of demarcation has always 
been drawn between what the United 
States may do and what it must do 
with, for and to other nations. No na- 
tion has been more prompt to relieve 
distress, to safeguard health, to main- 
tain the standards of virtue and to pro- 
mote universal human well-being. 

But this principle of concurrent ac- 
tion has always been so exercised as to 
avoid entanglements with other nations 
by not intervening in issues between 
them. Indeed, upon occasion great pains 
have been taken to forewarn other na- 
tions that, in coacting with them, there 
was to be no intrusion into their af- 
fairs, and that no intrusion on their 
part was expected in American affairs. 
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This is the substance of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which, even before its formal 
enunciation as a doctrine, was in sub- 
stance the instinctive self-protective 
policy of the American Republic as a 
new enterprise of self-government. At 
The Hague in 1899, and again in 1907, 
the international conferences held 
there were reminded that “nothing con- 
tained in the convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes 
shall be so construed as to require the 
United States of America to depart 
from its traditional policy of not in- 
truding upon, interfering with, or en- 
tangling itself in the political questions 
or policy of any foreign State; nor shall 
anything contained in the said conven- 
tion be construed to imply a relinquish- 
ment by the United States of its tradi- 
tional attitude toward purely American 
questions.” 

Nothing like this was recalled or im- 
plied in the conference of 1919 at Paris, 
but this declaration was immediately 
recalled in America, and insisted upon 
as expressing the attitude of the na- 
tion; with the result that the covenant 
of the League was seen to signalize the 
abandonment of this attitude by Presi- 
dent Wilson, who defended this relin- 
quishment by explaining that the cove- 
nant was “intended to extend the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to the entire world!” 


AMERICAN OBJECTION TO JOINING 


There is no disposition on the part of 
the present writer to revive the heated 
controversies of 1919 and 1920, but he 
would be a faithless historian who 
would permit it to be assumed that co- 
operation with the League of Nations 
in matters in which this Republic has 
always cooperated with all nations im- 
plies a readiness on the part of the 
American people to enter into a com- 
pact which so completely reverses the 
traditional policy of the United States 
as the obligations of the covenant of 
the League of Nations were designed to 
do. It was a strong repugnance to the 
idea that the securities of peace were 
to be elaborated under the shadow of 
the menace of war that led a brilliant 
editorial writer to picture the covenant 
as “the evil thing with the holy name.” 
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It seemed a hard saying, but it put ina 
single phrase the equivocations of peace 
by preponderant power. 

President Harding and his advisers, 
both before and after his electoral cam- 
paign, did not hesitate to designate the 
League of Nations ‘a political and mili- 
tary alliance’’—a designation which has 
never been refuted. 

President Coolidge referred to the 
League as “a foreign agency,” in which 
the traditional American foreign policy 
did not permit the United States to par- 
ticipate. 

President Hoover, Mr. Kaltenborn re- 
minds us, in his inaugural message 
said: “Our people have determined that 
we should make no political engage- 
ment such as membership in the League 
of Nations. They adhere to the belief 
that the independence of America from 
such obligations increases its ability 
and availability for service in all fields 
of human progress.” And again in his 
Armistice Day address on Nov. 11, 1929, 
President Hoover said: ‘“‘The European 
nations have, by the covenant of the 
League of Nations, agreed that if na- 
tions fail to settle their differences 
peaceably, then force should be applied 
by other nations to compel them to be 
reasonable. We have refused to travel 
this road. We are confident that at least 
in the Western Hemisphere public opin- 
ion will suffice to check violence. This 
is the road we propose to travel.” 

This brings official Presidential ut- 
terances to the present date; but all 
this, Mr. Kaltenborn suggests, may not 
interfere with the proposed celebration 
in 1935! He makes bold to comment on 
the first of President Hoover’s utter- 
ances quoted above: 

Let us note in the first place that 
Herbert Hoover does not say that he 
has “determined” or that he “adheres 
to the belief.”” There is good ground for 
believing, on the basis of his record, and 
remembering some of his earlier state- 
ments about the League, that he would 
be willing now as then to have the 
United States accept membership under 
appropriate conditions. But he believes 
that public opinion still opposes our 
signing the covenant, and he evidently 
has no desire to combat public opinion 
on this issue. 
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President Hoover does not share the 
public opinion which still opposes our 
signing the covenant is not very solid 
ground for expecting Executive commit- 
ment to seeking membership in the 
League of Nations. Whatever one at 
some time may have thought regarding 
an unstudied proposal, after all that 
has occurred, a true lover of his coun- 
try will not lightly divide public senti- 
ment and sacrifice a nation’s indepen- 
dence by involving it in equivocal agree- 
ments and unnecessary adventures af- 
fecting the well-being of future genera- 
tions. 


A PARLIAMENT OF MAN 


Much has been said, and much can be 
truly said, of the advantages of a meet- 
ing place where the great international 
questions of the moment can be freely 
and openly discussed by those who are 
affected by the issues involved. True 
leadership in human progress does not 
reside in men who act upon their own 
individual thoughts. It rests in those 
who speak for the peoples, and who 
represent their convictions and inter- 
ests as the peoples themselves conceive 
them. 

Such exponents of national life have 
been heard in the meetings of the Coun- 
cil and the Assembly of the League at 
Geneva. Germany has found a voice in 
Stresemann; France in Briand; Great 
Britain in MacDonald. These men have 
spoken with authority because they 
have been clothed with authority. Not- 
withstanding the hierarchical character 
of the League as an organization, part- 
ly perhaps on account of it, their in- 
fluence has been great and beneficent. 
This is too obvious to be disputed, and 
it may justly be stated that the League 
has provided a forum for expression 
that has been in some respects of great 
advantage for Europe and the whole 
world. 

The League has, however, been of 
most utility to Europe. The Near East 
and the Far East have profited little 
from these contacts. No great issue in 
the outlying portions of the globe has 
been settled or greatly modified by the 
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counsels and debates at Geneva. The 
reason for this is evident. At Geneva 
the great powers of Europe can be rep- 
resented by their Prime Ministers al- 
most overnight. For more distant coun- 
tries only secondary representatives, 
subject to instructions and overruling, 
are possible. The difference in authority 
is great. For America an equality in 
this respect with the European powers 
is impossible. Only upon infrequent oc- 
casions, and for brief intervals, could 
so important a spokesman as the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States be 
personally present; and the President, 
who instructs him, virtually never. 

But is the League of Nations the 
whole of the Parliament of Man? Can 
it ever become so? Can either Council 
or Assembly sit in perpetual session? 
The press, the telephone and the radio 
have taken the place of secret meetings 
and even of closed auditoriums. The 
United States, which cannot every day, 
if any day, speak with the authority of 
the nation at Geneva, is not excluded 
from using its voice from Washington 
on any day and at any hour. It is not 
excluded from the Parliament of Man, 
and its voice can be heard and will be 
listened to everywhere. 

Every one who is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the march of international 
events knows that most of the great 
steps in advance that have been taken 
during the last ten years were not initi- 
ated at Geneva. This is notably the case 
with the Pact of Paris of Aug. 27, 1928, 
in which sixty-three nations have 
pledged themselves to renounce war as 
an instrument of national policy and to 
seek recourse to pacific means for the 
settlement of international disputes. 
This step could not have been taken in 
1919. The war psychosis was too domi- 
nant. 

Can the League of Nations live up to 
the status of 1930? If so, there is no 
need for the United States to ratify a 
covenant that is now superseded by the 
results of ten years of experience. But 
will the United States fight a nation 
whose government breaks its pledge? 
No; but it will not thereafter soon, if 
ever, trust any of its promises. It will 
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leave it to its own moral bankruptcy. 
Will the United States lend its support 
to a nation which is the victim of forée- 
ful aggression? It will leave to the oc- 
casion the decision as to what it should 
do. In the meantime, by concurrent ac- 
tion in all good works, it will leave the 
League of Nations to work out its own 
destiny. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF JUSTICE 


By far the finest result brought forth 
by the League of Nations is something 
which was not contained in the original 
League to Enforce Peace which Presi- 
dent Wilson set out to impose upon the 
peace settlements at Paris, namely, a 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. This project had been first pro- 
posed by the United States in the in- 
structions sent to the delegates to the 
first, and repeated to those of the sec- 
ond, conference for the limitation of ar- 
maments at The Hague. But at Paris, 
in 1919, all this was overlooked or con- 
sidered of little importance until it was 
pressed upon the attention of the Peace 
Conference from the outside to a point 
which compelled recognition. 

It would be a work of supererogation 
for the present writer to discuss here 
the problem of a World Court, regard- 
ing which his views have been fully ex- 
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pressed and still remain unanswered. 
Nor is it necessary here to recount the 
obstacles which have been placed in the 
way of establishing a court of interna- 
tional justice based on a recognized 
body of definite international law, in a 
sense corresponding to that in which 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
is itself subject to a fundamental law 
which controls its decisions. It was not, 
however, upon this subject, but upon 
the prospect of the United States ac- 
cepting membership in the League of 
Nations, that the present article was 
prepared. 

What the writer has here tried to em- 
phasize is the folly of seeking political 
entanglement when all the duties of a 
nation can be performed by concurrent 
action with others without the sacrifice 
of its independence. And to this state- 
ment he would add a mere expression 
of opinion that, if, on appearing at the 
front door of either League or Court, in 
contemplation of entering, we should 
suggest, as a condition of entrance, that 
a back door should be kept open for our 
exit, this condition might justly be re- 
garded as an awkward political device 
for quieting our conscience in the pres- 
ence of our own misgivings, and would 
be a concession that our decision had 
been premature. 


is. 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


States with the League of Na- 

tions have become rather a ques- 

tion of fact than of speculation or 
argument. We are more interested in 
defining the exact nature of these rela- 
tions than in controversial discussions 
regarding the future attitude of the 
United States toward the League. The 
main facts about these relations would 
seem to be as follows: 

1. The unquestioned basic principle 
of American foreign policy until 1919 
was non-participation in the political 
disputes of Europe. 


['s RELATIONS of the United 


2. President Wilson in 1919 advocat- 
ed the abandonment of this principle 
even to the extent of pledging the 
United States, in partnership with 
Great Britain, to guarantee France 
against aggression by Germany along 
the Rhine. 

3. After prolonged discussion, marked 
by political partisanship on both sides, 
the American people were not con- 
vinced either of the necessity or the 
wisdom of abandoning this cardinal 
principle of foreign policy. The at- 
tempts of Governor Cox in 1920 and 
of John W. Davis in 1924—both Demo- 
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cratic candidates for the Presidency— 
to make it an issue failed completely. 
And in 1928 the Democratic party plat- 
form and its candidate, Governor 
Smith, absolutely ignored the League 
of Nations, thus implying that both the 
two great parties were in accord in ad- 
hering to the traditional principle of 
non-participation in the political con- 
troversies of Europe. 

4. The League of Nations, without 
the active participation of the United 
States as a member, has had a remark- 
able record of usefulness and achieve- 
ments. There may well exist doubt with 
respect to the exact measure of suc- 
cess of the League in the settlement of 
political controversies, but there can 
be no doubt of its success in the non- 
political field. Its activities affecting 
the welfare of the peoples of the world, 
notably of Europe, have become so 
varied and so comprehensive as to be 
amazing. The Secretariat of the League 
has become a highly efficient organiza- 
tion characterized by a spendid spirit 
of service and devotion. The many 
commissions and agencies of the 
League dealing with the economic, 
judicial, moral, intellectual and physi- 
cal interests of mankind are eloquent 
evidence of the usefulness of the 
League. It has more than justified its 
creation by its achievements in the 
field of non-political affairs. 

5. The traditional policy of the 
United States of abstention from Euro- 
pean politics has not precluded a gener- 
ous, active and valuable cooperation 
with the League in this vast field of 
non-political affairs. This cooperation 
with the various commissions and agen- 
cies of the League has been so general 
and conspicuous as to require no de- 
tailed exposition. It has been generous- 
ly acknowledged by many of those who 
would like to see the United States a 
full member of the League. Outside the 
League the United States has obviously 
played a most important réle in facili- 
tating through the Dawes and Young 
plans the settlement of the overshadow- 
ing problem of reparations, with its se- 
rious political implications, and in 
advancing the cause of disarmament 
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through the Washington conference of 
1921 and the naval discussions with 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan 
still in progress. It is of particular in- 
terest to note that many individual 
Americans have been able to render sig- 
nal services to the League of Nations in 
varied situations, such, for example, as 
the rehabilitation of the finances of 
Hungary by Jeremiah Smith, relief 
work in Greece by Henry Morgenthau 
and Charles Howland, the Meme! arbi- 
tration by Norman Davis and the judi- 
cial inquiry concerning the Aaland Is- 
lands, in which Judge Elkus par- 
ticipated. It is a fair question whether 
their usefulness was not considerably 
enhanced by the very fact that they 
were independent nationals of a coun- 
try in no way implicated in the political 
controversies of Europe, of which the 
dispute between Poland and Lithuania 
over Memel is a conspicuous illustra- 
tion. 

6. The American people have long 
demonstrated their instinct for friendly 
cooperation and their generous sympa- 
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thetic interest in the welfare of other 
peoples. The earliest evidence of this 
international mindedness is to be found 
in the immense amount of money and 
the devotion of thousands of Ameri- 
cans, whether at home or abroad, to 
the cause of foreign missions and to 
other educational and philanthropic en- 
terprises throughout the world. We are 
warranted in recalling the widespread 
and amazing benefactions of founda- 
tions like the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
Foundztions, of Belgian relief, of Near 
East relief, or of private gifts by mil- 
lionaires or by many Americans of 
small means. The sum total of these 
benefactions cannot, of course, be ac- 
curately computed, but it may fairly 
be termed stupendous. In view of such 
practical evidence of an international 
altruism and sense of responsibility on 
the part of the American people, re- 
crimination to the contrary would seem 
singularly misplaced and grotesquely 
unjust. 

Thus far we have been considering 
those main aspects of the relations of 
the United States to Europe and the 
League about which there would ap- 
pear little, if any, room for contro- 
versy. We may now turn to those 
aspects concerning which there is a 
profound difference of opinion. 

Those who frankly favor the aban- 
donment of the traditional foreign pol- 
icy of the United States with respect 
to Europe, while recognizing that it is 
now futile to urge American member- 
ship in the League, argue nevertheless 
for a much closer relationship than 
cooperation in its non-political activi- 
ties. They hold that the United States 
should never appear to favor in any 
way a nation declared by the League 
of Nations to be the enemy of inter- 
national good order. 

It is argued that the United States 
is bound to acquiesce in those meas- 
ures of constraint or sanctions against 
an enemy of international order which 
may be decreed by the League. They 
insist that under the new world order 
neutrality has become obsolete; that 
the United States must either be with 
the League or opposed to it when pro- 


ceeding against a disturber of inter- 
national peace. 

This argument is further fortified 
by the existence of the General Pact 
for the Renunciation of War, which is 
held to supplement the covenant of 
the League, and thus to imply, by rea- 
son of the adherence of the United 
States to the pact, a much closer rela- 
tionship with the League itself. It is 
claimed that the pact must be regarded 
either as a generous gesture or as re- 
quiring that the signatory powers 
should unite in common action against 
a violator of the pact in accordance 
with the provision of the preamble 
denying “the benefits furnished by this 
treaty” to any nation violating the 
pact. 

It must be conceded at the outset as 
a general principle that the American 
people have too live a sense of right 
and wrong to be willing for a moment 
to appear to favor by an attitude of 
neutrality any nation which may have 
become an international outlaw. There 
would seem no room for argument on 
that score. The occasion for argument 
arises, however, over two major issues; 
first, the determination of the fact that 
a nation has become an outlaw, and, 
second, the determination of the pre- 
cise sanctions or measures of con- 
straint to be employed against such 
nation. 


QUESTION OF AGGRESSION 


On the first point, namely, the deter- 
mination of the fact of wrongful ag- 
gression or outlawry, there would seem 
room for an honest difference of opin- 
ion. It is generally conceded, however, 
that at times of acute international 
crises, after months of diplomatic fenc- 
ing and playing for positions, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine which nation is the blatant 
and unabashed aggressor. An instance 
of this is the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870. 

Furthermore, the immediate and ef- 
fective protection of foreigners exposed 
to cruelties and to the uncontrolled 
fury of mobs when civil government 
is powerless or ceases to exist may re- 
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quire a nation to employ armed forces, 
even if it may thereby be open to the 
charge of becoming an unlawful ag- 
gressor, either under the covenant of 
the League of Nations or under the 
Kellogg pact. 

Another significant fact in this con- 
nection is that the Kellogg pact, ac- 
cording to its official protagonists, 
leaves intact the right of self-defense, 
although no attempt has been made to 
define what constitutes an act of self- 
defense. There are those who hold that 
this right permits the protection of 
nationals by armed forces as well as 
the adoption of measures to avert a 
threatening aggression. The door is 
therefore left wide open to serious di- 
vergences of opinion and to recrimina- 
tions of a disturbing nature concerning 
this fundamental issue of the determi- 
nation of the fact of international 
crime and outlawry. 

Still another consideration of the 
utmost importance is the inability of 
the United States to pledge itself to 
accept in advance any decision of the 
League concerning an alleged violation 
of international order. It is by no 
means unlikely that American public 
opinion might in some instances be 
overwhelmingly opposed to the decision 
or action of the League. An unpleasant 
contingency of this nature may be 
found in the agreement of 1921 he- 
tween Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan, whereby Italy was given a free 
hand in its dealings with Albania. It 
was agreed, furthermore, that if this 
question should ever arise in the 
League of Nations the contracting 
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powers would instruct their represen- 
tatives in the sense of this agreement. 
In such a case the action of the League 
would be prejudiced or predetermined 
in a way that might prove repugnant 
to the sense of fair play of the Amer- 
ican people. 

To ask the United States in such 
circumstances to accept in advance the 
fiat of the League would be to ask the 
impossible. We could not be expected 
either to participate in such a contro- 
versy or to abandon the right of the 
United States to remain neutral and 
to maintain its claims to the freedom 
of the seas. Hence the United States 
is bound to resist any argument to re- 
duce its navy to a point where it would 
be unable to prevent interference with 
its lawful rights on the high seas, 
whether by the League, by a single 
nation or a group of nations. 

We have seen the inherent difficul- 
ties of determining the fairness and 
justice of the fact of international 
wrongdoing. There remains to he con- 
sidered the other problem of the de- 
termination of the measures of con- 
straint or sanctions to be employed 
against an international wrongdoer. 

DANGEROUS SANCTIONS 

First of all, it is to be noted that the 
League of Nations has never heen able 
to agree upon the methods of applying 
the sanctions contemplated by Article 
XVI of the covenant of the League. 


These include, it should be remem- 
bered, “‘the severance of all trade or fi- 
nancial relations, the prohibition of 


all intercourse between their nations 
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and the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State, and the prevention of 
all financial, commercial or personal 
intercourse between the nationals of 
the covenant-breaking State and the 
nationals of any other State, whether a 
member of the League or not.” In view 
of these amazing provisions it is not 
to be wondered at that no plan has 
been devised for the application of 
these sanctions. So, likewise, with the 
sanction of military force, which plain- 
ly is too grave and dangerous a meas- 
ure to be contemplated even in the ab- 
stract. The great powers are most re- 
luctant to deal with the problem at all 
before it actually arises in a concrete 
instance. They recognize that the very 
threat of coercion or of a general war 
by the League is too repugnant to be 
discussed freely in principle. 

In view of these obstacles in the way 
of collective action against alleged dis- 
turbers of international order, the atti- 
tude of the United States toward the 
League of Nations would seem reason- 
ably clear. While seeking every oppor- 
tunity for cooperation with the League 
in all of its worthy non-political activ- 
ities, we are bound to adhere to our 
well-tested policy of non-intervention 
in the political controversies of Europe 
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and of preserving our freedom of initi- 
ative and action in _ international 
affairs. This policy is dictated by no 
selfish motives of indifference or com- 
placency. It is dictated by the logic of 
the situation and by the requirements 
of our international duty. We are not 
to be misled by flattering allusions to 
our “moral leadership,” by ridicule, or 
by manifestly unjust taunts of selfish 
“isolation.” The logic of the situation 
would seem to compel the United 
States for the sake of its larger inter- 
ests in international justice and friend- 
ship to retain its full freedom of judg- 
ment and action, as it did in 1917, to 
decide at what moment and in what 
manner it will aid in the defense of 
international order. We cannot permit 
other nations having peculiar regional 
prejudices and problems of their own 
to prescribe the exact line of duty of 
the United States. Surely, there can 
exist no reasonable or just doubt con- 
cerning the inherent love of peace and 
fair play among the American people. 
They deserve to be trusted with the 
decision of the proper fulfillment of 
the international obligations of the 
United States whenever such obliga- 
tions should appear to be clear and im- 
perative. 
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the world had never tried such an 

experiment as that embodied in the 

International Labor Office. Even 
after ten years it is difficult for an 
American trade unionist to believe that 
it is today more than an experiment, 
the precise value of which it is still 
difficult to estimate. 

The interest of American labor in the 
International Labor Office has not been 
unsympathetic. It could not have been, 
if for no other reason than the fact 
that the commission which brought it 
into being in Paris was presided over 
by Samuel Gompers, that great Amer- 
ican whose teachings we shall always 
regard as the soundest American labor 
has ever had. And yet we shall never 
cease to marvel at the fact that Gom- 
pers, whose great plea to legislators 
ever was for freedom from undue legis- 
lative interference in industrial rela- 
tions, should have played so great a 
part in and become so partisan to an 
organization whose major achievements 
cannot be recorded except through leg- 
islation of the social reform type. 

It is not necessary to recall that the 
International Labor Organization was 
set up by a commission created by the 
peace conference at the conclusion of 
the World War, that its machinery and 
its objectives are set forth in Article 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, that its 
funds are derived from the League of 
Nations and that its headquarters are 
in Geneva where a director presides 
over the operations of the office, which 
has a large staff recruited from some 
thirty nations. Nor is it necessary to 
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state in more than essence that repre- 
sentatives of member nations, their em- 
ployers and their workers, gather at 
least yearly in the conference, which is 
the legislative body, and that in the in- 
terim a governing body acts as an ad- 
visory body, steering committee and 
prepares the agenda for the next con- 
ference. The machinery is simple and 
somewhat flexible. Moreover, it is aug- 
mented by a considerable number of 
committees of experts and by some- 
what loose, but cooperative relations 
with outside groups, these relations be- 
ing neither specifically forbidden nor 
specifically sanctioned. 

The prime objective of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization is the pro- 
curement of social justice. It is set 
forth that the League of Nations “has 
for its object the establishment of uni- 
versal peace, and such a peace can be 
established only if it is based upon so- 
cial justice.” Therefore, the principal 
purpose at Geneva is to see that the 
world moves toward social justice, 
without which universal peace becomes 
an idle dream, if we accept the view- 
point written into this section of the 
Treaty of Versailles by the then high 
contracting parties. It would seem, if 
the thought may be interjected, that 
the high contracting parties shifted the 
major part of their responsibility upon 
the International Labor Organization 
and left a relatively weak machine to 
carry that enormous burden! In any 
event we have it set down as the mis- 
sion of the Geneva organization to pro- 
mote social justice and at least thereby 
minimize the cause for war. In making 
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this the prime objective, a tremendous 
burden is laid upon the International 
Labor Organization. It is hard to be- 
lieve that it is capable of discharging 
that responsibility, though it may con- 
tribute something in that direction: 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion was confronted at the outset with 
an appalling task. The treaty of peace, 
while ending one war, declared that 
even then the causes of more war ex- 
isted in the prevalent social inequities 
of the world. It is written therein that 
“conditions of labor exist involving 
such injustice, hardship and privation 
to large numbers of people as to pro- 
duce unrest so great that the peace and 
harmony of the world are imperiled.” 
Ten years have passed since that dec- 
laration of the existence of the seeds of 
more war. Though the reports and rec- 
ords of the International Labor Or- 
ganization are filled with voluminous 
accounts of meetings, resolutions, con- 
ventions and statistics, the menace of 
embroilment has, as a matter of cold 
fact, been but slightly reduced, if it 
has been reduced at all, for, if social 
injustice is the cause of war, or even a 
cause of war, then to remove a little 
of it, to erase spots of it here and there, 
may quite probably mean nothing at 
all. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion is not responsible for the task laid 
upon it, nor for the indictment of civili- 
zation contained in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, nor yet for the challenge given 
to the world in that same treaty to re- 
move social injustice or face the prob- 
ability of war. It is not, it must also 
be said, responsible for the unwilling- 
ness of nations and of employers with- 
in nations to remove injustice. Like all 
children, it was brought into a world 
of tremendous tasks, having had no 
previous word of decision as to whether 
it “wanted to be born” into that kind 
of world for that sort of task or any 
other. The Versailles Treaty said, 
“There is the job, you go and do it.” 
Try as we will, we shall not find that 
injustice is being removed through the 
International Labor Organization with 
enough speed to mean much as a pre- 
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ventive. To form a fair judgment it 
may be best to forget all about the 
treaty and the matter of universal 
peace, 


BASIS OF JUDGMENT 


On what other basis can the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization be judged? 
Clearly only in this way: Is it trying to 
do something that needs to be done? 
If so, is it doing enough in that direc- 
tion to justify itself? And is it proceed- 
ing in a manner that will not beget ills 
as important as those it seeks to cure? 
There are three questions. To some the 
first two will appear all important and 
the third irrelevant. To others the third 
will appear all important and the first 
two irrelevant. The third question calls 
up questions of basic social philosophy 
to be discussed later. 

What is the International Labor Or- 
ganization trying to do? How does it 
proceed in the enormous task of elimi- 
nating social injustice? Broadly speak- 
ing, it. seeks to bring nations into 
agreement to make certain practices 
unlawful and to compel certain other 
practices. It seeks to bring the nations 
into agreement through what are 
known as draft conventions, which is a 
clumsy, diplomatic expression meaning 
that there is laid before each nation a 
draft of an agreement which it is hoped 
the nation will ratify. After ratifica- 
tion the ratifying nation is bound to en- 
act laws in accord therewith and to re- 
port annually on what has been done 
toward creating the desired condition. 
There have been formulated about 
twenty-seven draft conventions, supple- 
mented by some twenty-nine recom- 
mendations supplementing them. There 
have been some 346 ratifications of 
conventions. These conventions deal 
with hours of labor, child labor, the 
labor of women, compensation for acci- 
dents and disease, health insurance, in- 
dustrial hygiene, freedom of associa- 
tion, inspection of emigrants on board 
ship, seamen’s articles of agreement 
and repatriation of seamen. 

If we grant that it is desirable to 
proceed in this way toward the secur- 
ing of social justice, then it may be 
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granted that the International Labor 
Organization has justified its existence 
and warranted support and confidence. 
Beyond doubt many of the draft con- 
ventions have constituted a challenge 
to backward industrialists and to back- 
ward nations. It is said that because of 
the work of the International Labor 
Organization India has reduced the 
hours of adult factory workers from 
seventy-two a week to sixty, and that 
in Persia children have been relieved of 
the thousand-year-old curse of having 
to begin at 4 or 5 years of age a knot- 
tying task in rug making that made 
of them deformed slaves, so stiffened 
in their occupational contortion that 
eventually they had to be carried to 
and from their work. It is recorded that 
Poland has ratified thirteen conven- 
tions, Cuba sixteen, Italy twelve, Spain 
and India eleven each, Great Britain 
and France fifteen each. These ratifi- 
cations represent promises to do cer- 
tain things and to report on the stew- 
ardship thus assumed. Granting again, 
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for the moment, that the method is the 
right method, what is indicated? Pat- 
ently, not what is seen on the surface. 

Poland, Cuba, Italy and Spain are 
ruled by dictators. The very rudiments 
of social justice are denied in these 
countries. Basic rights, out of which 
all others grow, which underlie all 
true freedom, have been’ rendered 
meaningless under the dictatorships 
that rule these nations. Pretty gener- 
ally free speech, free assembly, free 
press and free associations are denied 
in these nations. All of them, except 
Cuba, have ratified a convention to 
guarantee the right of association. Ex- 
cept for that one convention, Cuba, per- 
haps the lowest of all in the scale of 
things that make for freedom, happi- 
ness and workers’ well-being, has rati- 
fied almost everything offered by Ge- 
neva. Yet it has enacted legislation giv- 
ing effect to only one convention, that 
governing night work in bakeries. It 
has done nothing to affect the welfare 
of the vast masses of her people em- 
ployed in the sugar industry. It is true 
that it will be called upon to report 
and it may be made to feel something 
of disapproval for having been so slow. 

So it may be with the other dictator- 
ships. Italy has destroyed free trade 
unions. Geneva is not only powerless to 
prevent that, but it must accept the 
Fascist union representative when he 
comes to Geneva to sit in the annual 
conference. Thus it is mandatory upon 
Geneva to recognize the overthrow of 
one of its cardinal principles. This fail- 
ure is absolutely vital from the Amer- 
ican standpoint and is a crucial test of 
the Geneva method, for we believe that 
progress in leveling up the conditions 
of backward countries must come main- 
ly from free labor organization and 
only to a very minor degree from be- 
nevolent legislation, which is often of- 
fered, as in Italy, as camouflage wholly 
or partly to cover up an anti-labor 
union governmental policy. 

We know that a certain number of 
conventions have been ratified, but we 
do not know what these ratifications 
mean in terms of actual changed condi- 
tions for men and women throughout 
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the world. We know that in such cases 
as the dictatorships just cited, ratifica- 
tions are more or less monumental pre- 
tense. Even if a dictator stoops to 
grant a change in fact, he may with 
equal facility take it away the next 
day. As a matter of fact nothing has 
been gained while the dictatorship 
exists. 

Again we find Great Britain and 
France generously ratifying. We find 
Czechoslovakia almost as generous. 
Germany and Poland are neck-and-neck 
in the race for honors at Geneva. Yet 
no nation is more desperately involved 
in domestic problems involving social 
injustice than Great Britain, few indus- 
trialized nations pay lower wages than 
France and Czechoslovakia. And who 
imagines that the neck-and-neck Po- 
land and Germany are actually neck- 
and-neck in point of either freedom or 
material well-being for the masses of 
their people? 

Unlike the free-trade doctrinaires 
who dominate not only the British Gov- 
ernment but the labor movement of 
leading European nations, American 
labor has little hope of the capture of 
the cheap-labor markets of China and 
India by the simple, but mainly imagi- 
nary, process of leveling up Asiatic 
wages, through the action of the inter- 
national labor office. MacDonald and 
the Labor party actually offered this 
specious remedy to the British electo- 
rate as a substitute for that minimum 
of protection which, it seems, is re- 
quired by certain British industries. 
It is true that the British economic sys- 
tem rests on a foundation entirely dif- 
ferent from ours and that these are 
questions for British labor to decide. 
However, it is clearly evident that there 
are British industries which require 
protection, and that MacDonald is 
aware of the necessity by reason of the 
substitute he has urged. But it is to be 
doubted whether his substitute will long 
remain adequate in the eyes of the 
British trade unions, which in the long 
run will control the British Labor party 
if it is to represent the labor classes. 

In point of practical, actual, material 
progress, Geneva batters weakly 
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against a terribly backward world, 
against ignorance, reaction, callous- 
ness and sheer immovability. It writes 
up fine scores that mean nothing or 
nearly nothing. Why pretend that any 
substantial progress has been made for 
freedom, for the removal of social in- 
justice, in Italy and Spain and Cuba? 
But there is something more fundamen- 
tal, to which allusion has already been 
made. It is the very nature of the whole 
Geneva experiment, that experiment 
which is charged with making univer- 
sal peace possible. 

Aside from the value of talk as a 
means of moving people, the value of 
discussion, exposition, discovery of 
facts, Geneva must move to the actual 
recording of progress through a cer- 
tain type of legislation. At bottom and 
in the end it is a‘ venture in so-called 
labor legislation. In the main and final- 
ly it must, if it removes social injustice 
at all, do it through such legislation 
enacted by the member States. The con- 





















































































































ventions already drafted, and in many 
cases ratified, point the way. Rather 
they tread the path indicated at Ver- 
sailles. The State, often without any 
effective pressure either from labor or 
from democracy, becomes the primary 
agency for making progress. Hours of 
labor, unemployment insurance, sick- 
ness insurance, health insurance, safe- 
ty, night work, all these things become 
matters for the benevolent State and 
the State takes over a whole program 
of social legislation as the accepted 
guardian of the people. 

From the standpoint of American la- 
bor, which, we believe, is the right 
standpoint, this whole idea is wrong, 
because the governmental overshadows 
or replaces the economic and political 
functioning of peoples through volun- 
tary associations. American labor is in- 
terested, mainly, in two types of legis- 
lation. It is concerned with laws to pro- 
tect the economic and political rights 
of individual wage earners and of their 
organizations, and with legislation ben- 
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Director of the International Labor Office 
at Geneva. M. Thomas was a member of a 
French war Cabinet 
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eficially affecting industry or the eco- 
nomic structure. It is interested in so- 
cial reform legislation, sometimes called 
labor legislation, only in so far as it is 
wholly subordinated to the two former 
types and not allowed to interfere with 
them in any way. Unfortunately it oc- 
curs altogether too often that this 
social-reform type of legislation is used 
precisely for such reactionary purposes. | 

The conferences of the International 
Labor Office are composed of two rep- 
resentatives of each government, one of 
the employers and one of the workers 
of each country. At the outset govern- 
ments determine the issue, or can if 
they will. Governments and employers 
are always a majority and of these the 
governments are two-thirds. At the out- 
set it is a State machine. It continues 
as such. We can understand easily 
enough how this ideal of the State as 
the agency for everything prevails in 
Europe, but I think we shall continue 
in America to shun it as something so 
foreign to our ideals that we can regard 
it only as a menace to a free citizenry. | 
We can rest assured that it was only 
under sheer compulsion and as an un- 
avoidable compromise that Samuel 
Gompers ever gave his consent to such 
a voting arrangement. 

Moreover, the program of legislation 
which inevitably develops once such an 
ideal is accepted is distinctly a State 
Socialist program, working toward the 
State Socialist ideal. That it is accepted 
alike in dictatorial Italy and demo- 
cratic Great Britain, ruled not by 
trade unions, but by a Socialist po- 
litical body of which they are only a 
part, shows merely the subtle rela- 
tion among all of the philosophies 
of the supremacy of the State as the 
agency through which to do all things, 
regardless of what economic struc- 
tures or organizations control the State. 
It is not the contradiction that it may 
seem to those who examine superficial- 
ly. However much it may blunder and 
abuse its opportunities, however far it 
may still be from its goal, the New 
World does stand for democracy, for - 
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political and economic self-government, 
for voluntary action, against exaltation 
of the State as such. As long as this re- 
mains the situation, we may recognize 
in the International Labor Office an 
institution that may fit in with the 
policies of European labor, which has 
not yet altogether abandoned its tradi- 
tional State Socialist policies, and a real 
aid to economic backward countries, 
which would prefer dictatorships forced 
to at least a minimum of reform by 
world opinion to dictatorships free 
from such beneficent pressure. 
American labor, however, is not in 
the European predicament. While it ad- 
vocates and welcomes certain parts of 
this social justice or “labor” legislation 
even in the United States, it regards 
such legislation, first, as being of prac- 
tical value almost wholly because of the 
economic and political power of organ- 
ized labor and not because of the benev- 
olence of the State, and, second, it re- 
gards all such legislation as of entirely 
inferior importance compared to high 
wages, short hours, better conditions, 
steady employment, and the economic 
and political rights conquered and held, 
not by legislation in the first instance, 
but by economic organization and ac- 
tion, followed by such legislation as is 
necessary to make these particular 





Building of the International Labor Office at Geneva, completed in 1925 
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gains effective. American labor, there- 
fore, would be little disposed to enter 
into tripartite agreements with em- 
ployers and governments, even if the 
dictators were excluded from the group. 
And especially it does not care to tie 
itself up in such an organization merely 
for what would tend to give, on the 
American field, an undesirable, an over- 
shadowing and a fictitious importance 
te wholly secondary governmental acts. 

There is no need to judge too harshly 
the International Labor Organization 
nor the International Labor Office, 
whose director is the energetic and en- 
thusiastic Albert Thomas, veteran So- 
cialist of France, and a consistent and 
loyal supporter of the labor unions of 
Europe. Under him there has been de- 
veloped a splendid research organiza- 
tion, a magnificent library, a fine re- 
pository of information, perhaps un- 
equaled. We have in Geneva a great 
agency for dragging facts into the 
light. There is a very high value, for 
example, in the successful efforts of the 
last International Labor Conference in 
focusing the attention of the world on 
the prevalence of forced labor in many 
countries. If only we could impose upon 
that foundation the philosophy of free- 
dom, instead of the philosophy of exalt- 
ing the State without regard to its con- 
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trol or to the desirable limits of its 
functions! 

Reference should also be made to the 
possibility that the International Labor 
Office may some day assume altogether 
more vital functions. European labor 
has been pointing, for example, to the 
fateful effect of international finance 
and international industrial enterprises 
on labor and to the whole range of in- 
ternational economic issues, every one 
of which affects labor. Up to the pres- 
ent such questions have been discussed, 
in the main, either by the International 
Economic Conference, called under the 
auspices of the League, or by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. It is 
obvious that these international eco- 
nomic relations and policies have an 
immensely greater effect on labor than 
all the social-reform legislation that 
exists or is being promulgated. Such 
questions obviously fall within the 
scope of the conferences of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization as originally 
proposed by the League. European la- 
bor steadily presses the International 
Labor Office in this direction in spite of 
the resistance of employers and gov- 
ernments. Since the International La- 
bor Office will collapse morally any 
time that organized labor withdraws 
its support, the labor point of view has 
considerable weight and may some day 
conceivably prevail. 

Even if the International Labor Of- 
fice should radically alter its present 
functions, tendencies and policies in 
this direction, there would still remain 
its anomalous constitution, structure 
and organization. However, as previ- 
ously indicated, since its structure is 
considerably modified by the moral in- 
fluence and power of organized labor it 
remains an interesting subject of specu- 
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lation, if desirable changes in the activ- 
ities and policies should occur some 
day, whether American labor might 
find some way to assume a closer rela- 
tion to the Geneva body. In view of the 
absence of the American Government 
at Geneva, definite American labor af- 
filiation would still be out of question, 
even from the Geneva standpoint. But 
unofficial American labor observers 
might be useful to and be welcomed by 
the European labor contingent. 

At its recent convention held in To- 
ronto, Canada, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor refused unanimously to 
take any action on a resolution calling 
for the “affiliation” of the Federation 
with the International Labor Office 
for the reason that the United States 
is not a member of the League of which 
the International Labor Office is a di- 
vision. This convention also decided 
unanimously to take no action for the 
same reason on a resolution asking that 
“our government should have unoffi- 
cial observers stationed in the Interna- 
tional Labor Office at Geneva.” Follow- 
ing this action, however, President 
Green referred pointedly to the fact 
that the late President Gompers had 
“firmly expected that some day the 
American Federation of Labor would 
be represented by an unofficial observ- 
er.” Thus President Green foreshad- 
owed the possibility of this form of 
American labor representation at Ge- 
neva at some future day. This day at 
present seems somewhat distant. Refer-| 
ence to this possibility is made, how- 
ever, as not being too remote and as 
demonstrating, notwithstanding all res- 
ervations noted, the entire good-will 
and open-mindedness of American la- 
bor toward the International Labor Of- 
fice. 
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Lobbies and American Legislation 


By PETER H. ODEGARD 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


HE CONSTITUTION has _ been 

supplanted,” says William Allen 

White, “and we have two kinds 

of government—our political gov- 
ernment * * * and a group of organized 
minorities * * * making a vast but_tre- 
mendously powerful invisible govern- 
ment—the government of minorities.” 
It is this invisible government which 
the late Senator Beveridge called “the 
real danger to American institutions.” 
This government has recently become 
visible. The Senate has, so to speak, 
pulled the lid off the lobby. 

On Aug. 21, 1929, William Baldwin 
Shearer, “American, Christian, Protes- 
tant, Nationalist,” filed a complaint in 
the New York courts for $257,655-said 
to be due him from three American 
shipbuilding corporations for services 
as a propagandist,- naval expert and 
lobbyist. “As a result of my activities 
during the Sixty-ninth Congress,” said 
Mr. Shearer, “eight 10,000-ton cruisers 
are now under construction.” The col- 
lapse of the Coolidge naval disarma- 
ment conference at Geneva in 1927 has 


been attributed to the efforts of this - 


extraordinary man. 

President Hoover, calling the atten- 
tion of newspaper men to Shearer’s 
suit, declared that “every American 
has the right to express his opinion 
and to engage in open propaganda if 
he wishes, but it is obviously against 
public interest for those who have fi- 
nancial interests in, or may be engaged 
in contracts for the construction of 
naval vessels, to attempt secretly to 
influence public opinion or public of- 
ficials in favor of larger armaments or 
to attempt to defeat the efforts of gov- 
ernments in world limitation of such 
armaments or to employ persons for 
such purposes.” The President’s state- 


ment put Shearer on the front page, 
and within a week a Senate committee 
had been appointed to investigate. 

Mr. Shearer’s erstwhile employers 
testified that he had been paid $25,- 
000 to go to Geneva solely as an im- 
partial “observer,” although none of 
them took the trouble to read his ob- 
servations. It was admitted that he ha: 
been employed to lobby for the fifteen- 
cruiser bill of 1928-29, and that $143,- 
000 had been spent on lobbying for the 
merchant marine act of 1928. 

Almost immediately after the Shearer 
revelations came the news that Sena- 
tor Hiram Bingham of Connecticut had 
hired Charles Eyanson of the Connecti- 
cut Manufacturers’ Association to ad- 
vise him on tariff rates. Eyanson had 
been placed on the payroll of the Sen- 
ate and was thus enabled to attend 
secret sessions of the Finance Commit- 
tee when considering tariff rates. Sena- 
tor Bingham explained that as “Am- 
bassador from Connecticut” he needed 
expert guidance on tariff matters so 
that the interests of “those who sent 
me here’’ would be protected. A sweep- 
ing investigation of all lobbyists in 
Washington was demanded, and a sec- 
ond committee was forthwith appointed 
to make the inquiry. On Nov. 4, by a 
vote of 54 to 22, the Senate censured 
Senator Bingham for conduct “con- 
trary to good morals and Senatorial 
ethics.” 

Senator Caraway, in a bill to regu- 
late lobbying, defines a lobbyist as “one 
who shall, whether for pay-or_other- 
wise, attempt to influence legislation 
or to prevent legislation by the Na- 
tional Congress.” So defined, lobbyists 
are an ancient and familiar breed, 

Manaseh Cutler, lobbyist for the 
newly established Ohio Company in 
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1787, secured a land grant from Con- 
gress of over 4,000,000 acres. The Yazoo 
land companies in 1795 bribed an en- 
tire Legislature, and in 1805 employed 
the Postmaster General of the United 
States as Congressional lobbyist. 


RAILROAD INFLUENCE 


The slave-holders ruled the nation 
for forty years. After the Civil War 
the railroads ascended the throne. “The 
Southern Pacific party,” says Professor 
Oberholtzer, “with John C. Frémont 
at its head, was a candidate with the 
Northern Pacific for the patronage of 
the government. * * * Henry Cooke, 
Wilkerson, William E. Chandler and a 
host whom they employed got behind 
the Northern Pacific bill with all the 
weight of their broad experience in po- 
litical management.”’ The Governors of 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania, the of- 
ficers of the railroads and even James 
G. Blaine, the ‘“Plumed Knight,” acted 
as lobbyists. In April, 1870, Henry 
Cooke wrote to his brother: “Blaine is 
doing us great service. * * * We have 
the bill in such shape that all the busi- 
ness of the House is suspended until it 
passes.” In the days of Crédit Mobilier, 
“Sam” Ward, “King of the Lobby,” 
made his headquarters in the rooms of 
the Appropriations Committee or at 
Chamberlain’s restaurant, where he en- 
tertained “half-convinced members of 
Congress.” 


Describing a session of the Thirty- 
ninth Congress, Claude Bowers writes: 
“Agents of interests seeking special 
governmental favors were swarming 
lobbies and corridors.” Railroad lobby- 
ists were described as sitting in the 
“galleries, looking down on the scene 
like beasts of prey.” In April, 1869, the 
North American Review said: “A net- 
work of rings controls Congress and 
forms a hedge which marks the limit 
within which argument and reason may 
prevail.” The story is told that Senator 
J. S. Morrill once called the Senate’s 
attention to the fact.that the president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad was in 
the lobby and “ironically offered the 
motion that a committee be appointed 
to wait on him and learn whether there 
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was any further legislation he desired 
before they adjourned.” 

When tariff legislation is to be con- 
sidered lobbyists representing every- 
thing from agar-agar to zinc swarm 
into Washington. “Since 1875,” says 
Henry Loomis Nelson, “Congress has 
not legislated on the tariff. It has _ 
merely affirmed or ratified the decrees 
of the beneficiaries of the tariff.’’ 

President Wilson in 1913 called at- 
tention to the extensive lobbying on 
behalf of interests seeking tariff pro- 
tection. The Congressional investiga- 
tion which followed disclosed that the 
National Council for Industrial Defense 
had spent $1,500,000 in six years to 
promote legislation and mold public 
opinion. The sugar trust had spent 
$750,000 fighting the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty. A Boston woolen manufacturer, 
it was said, wrote the wool schedule, 
and a cotton manufacturer of Rhode 
Island acted as “expert” adviser to 
Senator Aldrich. The letters of Martin 
Mulhall, agent of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, revealed a 
campaign of propaganda and pressure 
reaching into nearly every State. 
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The present investigation unfolds \a 
similar tale. Ten American sugar com- 
panies with holdings in Cuba have ex- 
pended close to $100,000 this year on a 
campaign to reduce the tariff on sugar. 
The United States Beet Sugar Associa- 
tion, on the other hand, has spent, 
since 1921, over $500,000 to prevent 
any lowering of sugar rates. J. A. 
Arnold told the committee that the 
Southern Tariff Association spends 
$50,000 a year for lobbying, and that 
the expenditures of the American Tax- 
payers’ League, of which he is man- 
ager, amount to between $150,000 and 
$250,000 annually. 

For thirty years City Councils, State 
Legislatures and Congresses, Mayors, 
Governors and Presidents felt the 
heavy hand of the temperance lobby. 
The Webb-Kenyon act, the Eighteenth 
Amendment, the Volstead act, as well 
as countless other national, State and 
local laws, were virtually written in the 
offices of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Fighting the drys at every step were 
the liquor interests. In ten years the 
Texas Brewers’ Association § spent 





There, now, I’ve got my house in order ag#tin S 
—The New York Times aries 
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$1,000,000 fighting temperance legisla- 
tion, and in four years the United 
States Brewers’ Association collected 
over $4,000,000 for political purposes. 


THE “FARM BLOC” 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion organized the “farm bloc” in Con- 
gress, which from 1921 to 1923 held the 
balance of power. The federation con- 
tinues to speak in stentorian tones on 
all legislation affecting agriculture. 
The soldiers’ bonus act of 1924 was 
largely the work of the American Le- 
gion. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States played an important role 
in the enactment of the Federal Re- 
serve act, the national budget act, the 
transportation act of 1920 and the Fed- 
eral water power act. The public utili- 
ties have banded together to fight gov- 
ernment ownership and to _ protect 
themselves from “hostile” legislation. 
The National Electric Light Associa- 
tion in one year collected over $1,000,- 
000 for these purposes. 

There are between 500 and 1,000 
such organizations with permanent of- 
fices in Washington. There 
are the American Bankers 
Association and the Hod 
Carriers’ Union, the Asso- 
ciation for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 
and the Ku Klux Klan, 
the Lord’s Day Alliance 
and the Association Op- 
posed to Blue Laws, the 
Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals, and _ the 
Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. The women are rep- 
resented by thirty separate 
organizations; thirteen 
speak for trade and indus- 
try; ten for agriculture; 
eight for labor and ten for 
the professions. Twenty 
reform groups advocate 
everything from better 
babies to bigger battle- 
ships. Many exist for the 
sole purpose of paying sal- 
to their officers, 



























































































while others are represent- 
ed by men and women, 
with a zeal for something 
or other, who donate their 
services. One lobbyist is 
reputed to receive $75,000 
a year, but the salaries of 
most are modest. Wayne 
Wheeler, generalissimo of 
the drys, received a salary 
of $8,000 and died a poor 
man. Ex-Congressmen and 
Senators and ex-adminis- 
trative officials are fre- 
quently retained.( Ex-Sena- 
tor Lenroot of Wisconsin 
and former Representative 
Frank Mondell have served 
as lobbyists ;) William Bur- 
gess, a former member of 
the Tariff Commission, re- 
ceives $7,500 a year as lob- 
byist for the United States 
Pottery Association) 

The constituency which 
these agents represent va- 
ries from a mere handful 


to millions. The Chamber of Commerce 


has an underlying membership of 850,- 
000 corporations, firms and _ individ- 
uals; the American #'arm Bureau Fed- 
eration claims to speak for 1,500,000 
families, and the Anti-Saloon League 
represents in the neighborhood of 
30,000 churches. The weaker sisters 
claim an influence almost wholly myth- 
ical. But a warning or suggestion from 
one of the “big fellows” may be as ef- 
fective as an order from the White 
House. 

Lobbying is not confined to the na- 
tional capital. Until quite recent times 
it was the fashion to speak of certain 
States as “belonging” to the railroads. 
Thus New York was the happy hunt- 
ing ground of the New York Central; 
in Pennsylvania the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road ruled the roost; the Southern Pa- 
cific, like a giant octopus, spread its 
tentacles over the Capitol dome in Cal- 
ifornia. 

The New York insurance investiga- 
tion of 1906 laid bare a lobby of nation- 
wide extent. In December, 1928, Gov- 
ernor-elect Reed of Kansas wrote: “The 
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A big slump in ‘‘National Confidence Common’’ 
—Detroit News 


corporation lobby has begun early this 
year. It has already had a big booze 
party at one of the principal hotels in 
Topeka. At this party were eight State 
Senators, four railroad attorneys, rep- 
resentatives of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany and other public utility and cor- 
poration representatives. At this party 
were discussed committee assignments 
in the Senate and plans for opposing 
the incoming administration.” 

Last year more than 40 legislative 
agents were present in Albany during 
the legislative session; in Massachu- 
setts 77 were registered. At a recent 
session in California 127 lobbyists were 
on hand, and in 1925 in Ohio 170 were 
registered. 

Nor does lobbying stop at the State 
Legislatures. The Mayor, City Council 
and School Board unceasingly feel the 
pressure of civic and trade associa- 
tions, taxpayers’ leagues, labor unions, 
teachers’ federations and church or- 
ganizations. 

Most lobbyists are non-partisan. All 
political creeds are grist for their mills 
so long as they “get what they want.” 
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They contribute to campaign funds. 
“In Republican States,” said Mr. Have- 
meyer of the sugar trust in 1894, “we 
contribute to the Republicans, and in 
Democratic States to the Democrats. 
[And in doubtful States] we contribute 
to both sides.”’ As Jay Gould once ex- 
pressed it, the Erie Railroad was “for 
the Democrats in Democratic counties 
in New York; for the Republicans in 
Republican counties; but at all times 
and places for the Erie Railroad.” Jo- 
seph Grundy, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers’ Association, 
raised $600,000 for the Republicans in 
1924 and between $700,000 and $1,000,- 
000 in 1928. It is not unnatural for 
those who pay the piper to insist upon 
calling the tune. 


THE TARIFF ISSUE 


Candidates are supported or opposed 
not as Republicans or Democrats but 
as high or low tariff men, as wets or 
drys, big-navy men or pacifists, friends 
or foes of the farmer. Ninety-five per 
cent of the members of the Southern 


Tariff Association, a highly protec- 
tionist organization, are Democrats. 
“Down there,” says J. A. Arnold, gen- 
eral manager, ‘“‘they are protectionists 
first and partisans second.” 

Supplying members of legislative 
bodies with information is an important 
part of the lobbyist’s work. The Con- 
gressional Library and the Legislative 
Reference Bureau are, of course, at the 
service of Congressmen. But the re- 
sources of the bureau are limited, and 
few of our Representatives are trained 
in habits of independent research. 
Many legislators feel that to consult 
the administrative departments is to 
violate the American principle of sep- 
aration of powers, and they are sus- 
picious of executive guidance In actual 
practice the chief burden of supplying 
information falls to the lobbyists. 

That such information is, in most 
cases, biased goes without saying. )The 
most powerful ally the lobbyist has is 
the ignorance of those who make the 


laws. Shearer*s—reputation_as—a—naval 


expert depended, according to his own 
testimony, not so much “on my own 
ability but on the lack of knowledge of 
naval affairs shown by Congressy’ 


Supplying information, preparing 
bills for introduction, arguing before 
committees, “talking things over” with 
individual members—these are only a 
few of the lobbyist’s duties. “Back of 
all such endeavor,” says a veteran lob- 
byist, “there must be * * * public opin- 
ion voicing itself in a way that will be 
heard by every Congressman.” 


FLOODS OF TELEGRAMS 


Much time and money is spent to 
arouse the ‘folks back home” to send 
letters, telegrams, petitions and memo- 
rials to their Representatives demand- 
ing that they vote in a particular way. 
One Anti-Saloon League official in 
1917 boasted that he had personally 
seen to the sending of 900 such tele- 
grams in a single day. Petitions were 
presented by the league in 1913 from 
9,296 organizations; one petition con- 
tained 6,000,000 names. During consid- 
eration of the Kellogg treaty, United 
States Senators received 10,000 resolu- 

















tions from women’s organizations urg- 
ing ratification. In the colorful lan- 
guage of Lemuel Ely Quigg, the lobby- 
ist becomes an “accelerator” of pub- 
lic opinion. 


PRESSURE ON EMPLOYES 


The following letter sent to the em- 
ployes of the Great Western Sugar 
Company at Longmont, Col., on May 
12, 1913, speaks for itself: 


You have heard so much of the tariff 
bill and its probable effect on our in- 
dustry that many of you think, no 
doubt, that it is only a scare, and that 
the sugar company will not be hurt 
by it. = > * 

If the bill, as it has been passed by 
the House of Representatives, should 
be passed by the United States Senate 
* * * not more than two or three of 
our nine factories could be operated, 
and you all know also that idle fac- 
tories mean idle men. 

As employes of the company, inter- 
ested in keeping the factories in opera- 
tion, will you not each one write a let- 
ter to the Hon. Charles S. Thomas, 
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United States Senate, and the Hon. 
John F. Shafroth, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C., asking that they use 
their influence to have the “free sugar 
in three years” clause eliminated in the 
tariff bill? 

Your letter will have just as much 
influence with those gentlemen as any 
letter they will receive, and we would 
ask that you show your interest in the 
State at large as well as the company 
you are working for by doing this, ad- 
vising the head of your department 
when you have written this letter. 
[Italics McCreary’s.] If you are a Dem- 
ocrat and will so state in your letter, it 
will carry even more weight. 7 

Very truly yours, 
N. R. McCreary, Manager. 


The power companies have displayed 
considerable ingenuity in “accelerat- 
ing” public opinion. A recent letter of 
the president of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company says: 

We discovered the country bankers 

quite a number of yearsago. * * * 

We came to the conclusion that as a 
practical incentive to get them to work 
with us there is no substitute for de- 

posits. * * * We have at this time ac- 
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counts with 230 country banks scat- 
tered all over our territory. * * * Inci- 
dentally, we require no interest on these 
deposits. [Italics mine.] 

We have had occasion to test their 
friendliness on a number of occasions, 
and they have never failed us. During 
our two big campaigns against the so- 
called water and power act they lit- 
erally sent out hundreds of thousands 
of personal letters and pieces of litera- 
ture * * * as well as campaigning 
against the act personally. 


Delegations are brought to the capi- 
cal to meet the legislators face to face. 
For one hearing on a local option bill 
in Maryland it required two trains of 
twenty-two cars to carry the Anti- 
Saloon League crowd to Annapolis. 
During the hearings on the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff the corridors leading 
to the Finance Committee were “so 
filled with lobbyists that it was almost 
impossible for an outside Senator to 
get to the committee room.’”’ The Amer- 
ican Taxpayers’ League, American 


Bankers’ League and the Council of 


State Legislatures paid the expenses 
of 150 delegates who descended upon 
the Ways and Means Committee in 1927 
to urge repeal of the Federal estate 
tax. 

Practically all these groups engage 
in propaganda to “educate” the public. 
From 1915 to 1917 the Anti-Saloon 
League was spending about $2,500,000 
annually—most of it on propaganda. 
At times there were as many as 20,000 
“dry” speakers in the field. From Octo- 
ber, 1909, to January, 1923, the league’s 
printing establishment turned out over 
157,000,000 copies of temperance pa- 
pers and 240,000,000 books, pamphlets 
and leaflets. Through the cooperation 
of friendly members of Congress prop- 
aganda is often read into the Congres- 
sional Record and later sent through 
the mail under the Congressman’s 
“frank.” For instance, “Sugar at a 
Glance,” by Truman Palmer of the 
American Beet Sugar Association, was 
printed as a Senate document and 320,- 
000 copies sent through the mails at 
government expense. The lobby investi- 
gation of 1913 revealed that 1,700,000 
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such “documents” had been “franked”’ 
to all parts of the United States. 

Through national and State commit- 
tees the public utilities have flooded 
the country with propaganda. Whereas 
the drys put temperance physiology 
books in the hands of school children, 
the power companies have introduced 
their own brand of economics and 
civics texts. In the schools of Illinois, 
Ohio, Missouri, Connecticut and Wash- 
ington these “doctored” books have 
been extensively used. Speakers go up 
and down the land addressing Rotary, 
Kiwanis and women’s clubs, civic as- 
sociations, chambers of commerce and 
schools. In one year 10,000 such talks 
were made to 1,500,000 people. 


USE OF PooR NEWSPAPERS 


With about $28,000,000 a year to 
spend on advertising, the utilities are 
in a position to influence newspaper 
policy. “Canned” news and editorials 
are supplied to the pauper press. The 
Ohio committee sends out 4,000 bulle- 
tins in every mail and boasts that in 
1926 over 20,000 column inches of news 
and 150 editorials written by utility 
press agents were printed in Ohio 
newspapers. Nine hundred papers re- 
ceive the bulletins of the Illinois com- 
mittee and in Indiana John Mellet suc- 
ceeded in getting nearly 35,000 column 
inches of “utility news” in the papers 
of that State. The power companies 
subsidized the E. C. Hofer & Sons 
agency of Salem, Ore., to the extent 
of $84,000 a year. This agency with 
14,000 newspaper clients secured in 
four years the equivalent of 65,526 
pages of newspaper space for the 
utilities. 

The publicity office of General 
Sugars, Inc., calls itself the “All States 
News Bureau” and has expended $24,- 
000 this year. Its “releases” are used 
by 700 newspapers and 1,800 editorial 
writers throughout the country. The 
National City Company of New York, 
which holds all the stock of General 
Sugars, sends to 300,000 depositors and 
others a bulletin advocating lower 
sugar duties. 

A word should be said concerning 
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the so-called “social lobby.” ‘Over 
candles flickering on flowers and sil- 
ver,”” says Senator Kenyon, “over rare 
linens and rich viands, it is suggested 
which is the best way to vote. No one 
ever makes a frank demand—it is 
merely understood. If he refuses, he 
finds himself an outcast—if he votes 
right, he belongs to the amiable inner 
circle.” Congressmen who aspire to 
bask in the effulgent light of Wash- 
ington society must vote right or be 
ostracized. It is agreed, however, by 
those familiar with conditions in Wash- 
ington that the influence of the social 
lobby is on the wane. Senator Thomas 
Walsh calls it “a myth.” 

What shall be done about the lob- 
bies? The demand for some regulation 
has been repeatedly made, but thus far 
Congress has not seen fit to legislate 
on the matter. Thirty-two States have 
such laws..On the whole, they have 
been ineffective since little or no effort 
is made to enforce them. 

Can an effective Federal law be de- 
vised? In the first place such a law 
should so define lobbying as to include 
all persons who in any way attempt 
to influence legislation. It should re- 
quire a statement of income and ex- 
penditures at fairly short intervals, the 
disclosure of the agent’s employer and 


the measures in which he is interested.” 


Above all there must be provision for 
some regular scrutiny of these reports 
by an authorized agent of the govern- 
ment who should in turn report to 
Congress. Penalties should include dis- 
barment of persons who violate the act 
from further service as lobbyists. Com- 
pensation which is contingent upon the 
passage or defeat of legislation should 
be prohibited, and the “privilege of the 
floor” should be denied to ex-Congress- 
men employed as lobbyists. 

What about propaganda? A democ- 
racy cannot afford to resort to censor- 
ship. The twin rights of association 
and advocacy are fundamental,.and any 
sovernment which seeks to repress or 
Seriously restrict them soon dies in dic- 
tatorship. Propagandist agencies might 
be required to label their “literature.” 
But even this will not remove the temp- 
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tation from editors who find it easy 
and economical to fill their columns 
with such material or from educators 
who through poverty, ignorance or 
inertia allow it to be used in the 
schools. 


EFFECT OF TWo-PARTY SYSTEM 


Our political parties are not designed 
to give effective representation to the 
divergent viewpoints present in the 
body of our citizenry. We cannot in 
reason hope to force all people into the 
Procrustean bed of a two-party sys- 
tem. The lobbying of religious groups, 
both Catholic and Protestant, is a case 
in point. If the State is an instrument 
for the promotion of the good life 
surely the churches have vital inter- 
ests to protect and promote. When the 
regular parties fail them, they turn to 
the methods of “pressure politics.” 

Lobbying is not peculiar to the 
United States, although it is more 
highly evolved here than in Europe. 
On the Continent numerous political 
parties more nearly represent the va- 
rious interests in the community. In 
Parliamentary countries, where the 
power to initiate legislation is lodged 
in a responsible executive, direct pres- 
sure on private members of legislative 
bodies is futile. Where the government 
seeks to foster and promote private 
business through such legislation as a 
protective tariff and where the private 
member has a hand in its formulation 
lobbying is inevitable. The localism 
characteristic of American politics 
makes it easier to exert outside pres- 
sure and for Congress to become a 
“convention of local envoys.” 

It is useless to bewail the existence 
of lobbies. Through them the individual 
often attains his only true representa- 
tion. Public opinion is king, but pub- 
lic opinion in any other sense than or- 
ganized group opinion is a phantom. 
What we most imperatively need at the 
present moment is to turn the search- 
light of publicity upon the methods 
which these groups employ and to let 
legislators and administrators know 
for whom and by what right the lobby- 
ist speaks, 
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tered Princeton College as a 

freshman in the Autumn of 1875 

and graduated in June, 1879, and 
it was fitting that on Dec. 11, 1929, the 
fiftieth anniversary of his graduation 
should be celebrated with appropriate 
ceremonies at Princeton University. 
Speakers of national prominence de- 
livered eloquent addresses on this oc- 
casion; among them Robert Bridges, 
and Dr. Garfield of Williams College. 

It is interesting to go back to the 
days when Woodrow Wilson was a stu- 
dent at Princeton. All the time he was 
an undergraduate he was a young man 
of correct habits. He not only did not 
drink intoxicating liquors, as did quite 
a few Princeton students in those days, 
tut he abstained entirely from the use 
of tobacco, even from cigarettes, then 
become fashionable. He was an active 
and useful member of the Philadelphian 
Society, a religious organization under 
the control of the students, though he 
was not extravagantly religious nor a 
moral pedant. He was not disagreeably 
good. He had a redeeming fault or two. 
For one thing, he had a temper, an 
able-bodied one, but he did not often 
lose control of it. 

Woodrow Wilson had a just sense of 
his personal worth, and so he was with- 
out conceit, and on the other hand he 
was without the modesty which is only 
egotism turned wrong side out. He was 
a gentleman, not an amateur gentle- 
man but an instinctive one, developed 
in the best society of the South, and 
he was accepted as such by other gen- 
tlemen. While in college he roomed 
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alone, most of the time in Witherspoon 
Hall, then the newest and handsomest 
of the college dormitories, but he was 
by no means a cold-blooded recluse. He 
knew, and he acted as if he knew it, 
that a young man in college is himself 
plus his intimate associates, and that 
he may receive as many intellectual 
nudges in the right direction from some 
of his fellow-students as from some of 
his professors. 

“We soon found out that he had an 
eager mind,” writes Robert Bridges, 
one of his classmates, now the veteran 
editor of Scribner’s Magazine. “But 
there was not a touch of the pedant or 
dig about him. He was as keen for the 
life of the college as any one of us; but 
we soon discovered that what he called 
the ‘play of the mind’ was as exhilarat- 
ing to him as the play of the body to 
the athlete. He took great pleasure in 
the writers who used language with 
precision and with imagination. To him 
this was not a scholastic pursuit. It 
was full of the stuff of existence. He 
would trail a word or phrase with that 
eagerness that R. L. S. so exalted. They 
would pop out in his conversation at 
the club table as a part of a jest or a 
noisy dispute. There was a twinkle in 
his eye, but he knew, and you knew, 
that he had scored. It was as natural 
for him as an undergraduate to talk 
Burke, Brougham or Bagehot as for 
the rest of us to allude to Cooper or 
Mayne Reid. We soon found out that 
the thing he was most interested in (to 
which this play of words was acces- 
sory) was government... Now that 
sounds abstract and dull. To him it 
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meant the evolution of a method by 
which all kinds of people could live to- 
gether in the same country and same 
world. For him it began in our little 
college world with its coteries. He soon 
had around him a group of fellows who 
could play the game of Hall or club 
politics with the skill of practiced par- 
liamentarians. It did not interfere with 
the fun of athletic contests—and it cer- 
tainly added to the zest of college life. 
Through his initiative, they followed 
the rules of the British Parliament— 
and if you could not uphold your con- 
tention in debate, you were overthrown 
as a Prime Minister is in Great Brit- 
ain. Of that little coterie one became 
Attorney General of New Jersey, an- 
other Chancellor and later Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, an- 
other Mayor of his city and Congress- 
man from an important district, and 
one—Governor of New Jersey and 
President of the United States.” 

Wilson was not only self-respecting 
but his self-respect went hand in hand 
with what was worthy of respect in 
others. He was polite and yet he did 
not hobnob with everybody. He had a 
smile that was pleasant, and one could 
not help believing it was a truthful 
smile, an honest reflection of the 
pleased feeling he had at the time, but 
Wilson was not “the most popular man 
in college,” although he had a number 
of enriching friendships, especially 
among his classmates. He enjoyed fel- 
lowship, and those with tastes and as- 
pirations akin to his own found him a 
very companionable young man. One 
reason for this was that he was a good 
talker, a fruitful talker, when in a com- 
pany made up of those with whom he 
felt at home. He had a broad intelli- 
gence, a vivid temperament and a 
steady command of choice English. He 
was not a young man of wavering opin- 
ions or slanting convictions, but quite 
the reverse, for his mother was Scotch 
and his father Scotch-Irish. He was 
not without the quality of self-certi- 
tude, and yet he was an indulgent lis- 
tener to the talk of others, even when 
it concerned themselves more than it 
did any one else. 
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He had the gift of clever repartee. 
Besides, he could rightly size up a stu- 
dent nobody liked and deliver an esti- 
mate of him‘as sharp as it was true. 
To illustrate: There was a young man 
in college who had a fondness for pok- 
ing into the private affairs of others. 
He did this to such an extent he made 
a nuisance of himself, and so Wilson 
said of him: ‘We used to read in Julius 
Caesar that all Gaul was divided into 
three parts, but it seems this young 
man’s gall has never been divided nor 
diminished in the least.” 

He was familiarly called “Tommy” 
Wilson, but he had about him an air 
of dignity very becoming to him as it 
would have been to any one else. It was 
not the outgrowth of egotism, which is 
always very touchy. It was not what 
George Eliot calls “frigid mincingness.” 
It was not the kind those having it al- 
ways stand on, which perhaps is the 
best thing they could do with it—stand 
on it as one would stand on a heap of 
shavings—but Wilson’s dignity was of 
the valid sort. It was the flowering out 
of wholesome self-respect. It was so 
flexible he could bend without break- 
ing and stoop without falling. He, 
therefore, did not have to lay his dig- 
nity aside in order to be amusing. 

He would never take a hand in such 
extra-curriculum activities as “appro- 
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Medal commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Wilson’s graduation, celebrated in 
December, 1929 
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priating for private uses” the clapper 
of the college bell in the tower of Old 
North, as was occasionally done, and 
thus prevent the summoning of stu- 
dents to recitations and to chapel for 
religious services, which were held 
twice every weekday except Saturday, 
but Wilson was so entirely human he 
liked fun as well as the next one. He 
made others laugh and laugh heartily, 
but without causing the slightest 
shrinkage in their respect for him, be- 
cause they laughed not so much at him 
as at what he had said. He himself was 
no joke when he told one. 

He took an active interest in all that 
went on among the students. More than 
this. In college as well as during the 
rest of his life he was a crusader for 
what he thought was right. He had a 
passion for reform. This was revealed, 
for instance, in a very important con- 
tribution which as a sophomore he 
made to The Princetonian, one of the 
two student publications in college. He 
criticized in a pungent but gentlemanly 
way the idea of oratory then prevalent 
in Princeton. He showed wherein he 
believed it to be entirely wrong, and he 
not only pointed out how it might be 
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corrected but why this ought to be 
done. During his last year in college 
he was rated the most effective debater 
in Whig Hall, the literary and debating 
society to which he belonged, but he 
would never for any reason enter a 
debate to argue for what he did not 
believe in with all his mind and heart. 
He would not trifle with his sense of 
truth in that way. He was also a very 
good extempore speaker, being agree- 
ably fluent both as to well-chosen ideas 
and well-chosen words. 

With a few unfortunate exceptions, 
the students of Princeton in those days 
were deeply interested in athletics. Al- 
though the Apostle Paul said, ‘Bodily 
exercise profiteth little,” the most of 
them wanted to acquire that “little.” A 
number of them who were excellent in 
their college studies and who, after 
leaving college, achieved unusual dis- 
tinction in professional life were mem- 
bers of teams or clubs representing 
Princeton in intercollegiate athletics, 
but Wilson was not one of them. He was 
interested in athletics and was presi- 
dent of the baseball association at one 
time, but he was far away from spe- 
cializing in physical education. Indeed, 
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Wilson’s eating club at Princeton. He is seen, hat in hand, third from the right 
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one of the mistakes he made as a stu- 
dent in Princeton was that he did not 
take more pains to develop a thorough- 
ly robust physique, for this would have 
stood him in excellent stead during the 
strenuous years of his public life. 

Wilson’s outstanding characteris- 
tic in college was his independence. 
He would never go with the crowd un- 
less it happened to be going his way, 
and yet he did not disagree with others 
merely because it gave him pleasure to 
do so. He would not stand apart from 
the multitude simply to draw attention 
to himself. He had too much self-re- 
spect for that, but if honesty with him- 
self demanded it, he would stand alone 
and firmly so, and his independence 
revealed itself particularly in his view 
of what he owed to himself as a stu- 
dent. 

Education has been described as “the 
direction or guidance of growth,” and 
early in his college course Wilson made 
up his mind to direct his own growth, 
doing this from loyalty to himself and 
not from vanity. He aspired always and 
solely to achieve self-discipline, self- 
culture and the well-rounded develop- 
ment of the best there was in him. 
As he believed he knew himself better 
than any one else did, he decided for 
himself the direction in which he would 
bend his energies the most as a student. 

The Princeton faculty then numbered 
nearly thirty, and taken as a whole was 
a body of strong men. It included only 
about three “feeble members,” men of 
threadbare minds, stale scholarship 
and without a kindling personality. 
One of these, an amiable man to meet 
in his home or on the street, was a 
very dull lecturer. Indeed, it almost 
seemed as if he had reduced dullness to 
the precision of a science, for while lec- 
turing to a class he would part with 
his ideas, but often during the latter 
part of the hour he would continue to 
part with his ideas without at the same 
time imparting them to many in the 
class because they were soundly asleep! 
Such a professor, however, was nega- 
tively useful to those in his classes like 
Wilson, who were to become teachers, 
because he was a forcible example of 
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This photograph of Woodrow Wilson was 
taken in 1879, his senior year at Princeton 


what they might well determine not to 
be when they themselves were teachers, 
and so in a way and to some extent 
Wilson’s dull professors, no doubt with- 
out knowing it, helped to make him the 
brilliant professor he later became at 
Princeton. 

Like many other young men in those 
days, Wilson’s principal reason for com- 
ing to Princeton College was that he 
might be a student under Dr. James 
McCosh, who was not only president 
but the Professor of Psychology and 
the History of Philosophy. Dr. McCosh 
was an acute thinker. He was also a 
clear thinker, with the gift of lucid 
statement. Besides, he had the courage 
to welcome truth even though it came 
from sources generally considered un- 
orthodox. Though a loyal Presbyterian, 
he was one of the first clergymen in 
this country to defend the theory of 
evolution. He was a conservative, with 
an open, not a closed, mind, and so he 
had a firm hold on the respect 
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and admiration of open-minded and 
thoughtful students. Wilson was one of 
them, and he reacted richly to the in- 
fluence of Dr. McCosh as a teacher. For 
one thing, Wilson was made to feel as 
he had never felt before, that truth is 
the safest thing in the world. Besides, 
he was confirmed in his acceptance of 
the evolutionary theory, with all that 
implies as to intelligent and liberal 
thinking. 

The class of ’79, to which Wilson be- 
longed, was the largest that up till then 
had ever entered Princeton, and in 
every way it was one of the best that 
ever sang “in praise of Old Nassau.” 
The class had weight as well as num- 
bers. Wilson was bright and worked 
hard, and so it would seem as if his 
name ought to have appeared on the 
honor roll of his class, but it never 
did, and when he graduated he stood 
forty-first in a class of 122. One reason 
why he did not rank any higher was 
that he did not seem to care a fig 
about grades as such. He aspired to do 
something far more worthy of a ra- 
tional young man than strain himself 
all the time and to the point of per- 
spiration simply to merit high grades 
for his college work, as did a few in 
those days, but who, after leaving col- 
lege, never won anything higher in the 
way of honor than their high grades 
in college, and whose diploma became 
a memento of departed glory. Wilson 
did very well in those studies, both 
elective and required, which fitted well 
into his idea of self-culture, but those 
required studies which did not do this 
he pursued with only a small degree of 
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success, and this was another reason 
why he ranked no higher in his class. 
Besides, he spent a great deal of time 
and energy in work which was not of- 
fered in the college curriculum, but 
which he did in fulfillment of his pur- 
pose to preside over his own-develop- 
ment. 

This work, as Mr. Bridges has told 
us, had mainly to do with the history, 
the politics and the parliamentary sys- 
tem of Great Britain. Wilson believed 
the British had solved the problem of 
constitutional government better than 
any other people. He was a disciple of 
Gladstone, Edmund Burke, John Bright 
and Walter Bagehot. He received no 
specific credit for his work in the col- 
lege registrar’s office, but during his 
last year in college the fruitage of his 
extra-curriculum studies, or at least a 
part of it, appeared in a brilliant article 
of his on “Cabinet Government in the 
United States,” in which he pointed out 
why he believed the cabinet govern- 
ment in the British Parliamentary sys- 
tem was better than the committee 
government of our American Congress. 
This article was accepted by the editor 
of the International Review, a publica- 
tion then of the highest repute. When 
the article was publizhed it attracted 
considerable attention throughout this 
country and was looked upon as a re- 
markable piece of work for a young 
man of 22, as Wilson then was. This 
was an honor most students would 
rather have won than the honor of 
graduating at the head of their class, 
and in Wilson’s case it was prophetic of 
still greater honors. 
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Georges Clemenceau 


By PHILIP CARR 


Paris CORRESPONDENT FOR THE LONDON Observer 


the outstanding figures in the 
political life of the world in the 
last generation and head of 
France’s “Victory Cabinet” during the 
last year of the war, died in Paris on 
Nov. 24, 1929, at the age of 88 years. 
The following day he was, according to 
his wishes, buried privately in a little 
wood beside the village of Colombier 
near Roche-sur-Yon in the Vendée. Full 
and appropriate public honors, how- 
ever, were paid to his memory by heads 
of States, governments, legations and 
other bodies throughout the world; in 
Paris one of the ceremonies of special 
significance was held at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier beneath the Arc 
de Triomphe, before which, in the 
presence of President Doumergue, 
members of the government and digni- 
taries of all kinds, war veterans filed 
past, associating on this occasion the 
names of the Unknown Soldier and 
Clemenceau in the public memory. 
Clemenceau was born on Sept. 28, 
1841, in a little house belonging to his 
mother’s family at Mouileron-en-Pareds 
(which means paradise in the local dia- 
lect of the Western Vendée country- 
side). On his father’s side he came of a 
family who had been village doctors for 
several generations, but on his moth- 
er’s he was of peasant origin. His fa- 
ther was not only a doctor, but he be- 
lieved ‘in and transmitted to his son 
that passionate republicanism which 
elevates the French Revolution into lit- 
tle less than a religion. In 1851 he had 
already been interned for sedition, and 
after the Orsini attempt on Napoleon’s 
life he was arrested and imprisoned. 
“IT will avenge you,” said his son 
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Georges. “Then work,” was the father’s 
laconic reply. 
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At 18 Clemenceau began to study 
medicine in Paris, which, for the re- 
mainder of his life, remained the cen- 
tre of his thoughts, his dreams and his 
activity. At 21, he founded his first 
newspaper, Le Travail, in which he 
wrote not only political articles, but 
dramatic criticism; and it was in con- 
nection with the first performance of 
Gaétana by the reactionary Edmond 
About that he was imprisoned for “pro- 
claiming the Republic’”—from the table 
of a café. In 1865 began his years of 
wandering. He crossed to England, and 
visited John Stuart Mill, whose Auw- 
guste Comte and Positivism he trans- 
lated later. Indeed, it was to Positivism 
that his considered opinion and very 
free thought on religious matters ulti- 
mately bore the closest relation. He 
crossed to the United States, and in 
New York was for a time correspon- 
dent of Le Temps of Paris. He became 
professor of French literature in a 
girls’ school in Connecticut, and there 
fell in love with one of his pupils, the 
orphan Mary Plummer. It was long be- 
fore he could persuade her guardian 
to consent to a civil marriage, and in 
the meanwhile he paid a visit to 
France; but he returned in 1870, mar- 
ried the lady (from whom he was even- 
tually separated) and took her back to 
France, just in time to leave her with 
his parents in the Vendée, whilst he 
threw himself into the whirlpool of af- 
fairs in Paris. 

He practiced as a doctor in Mont- 
martre. When the Franco-Prussian War 
broke out in 1870 it was impossible 
that any sincere Republican should 
desire immediate success for Louis 
Napoleon’s flamboyant policy; but, 
once the empire was beaten at Sedan, 
the patriot which Clemenceau had al- 
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ways been could work without scruple 
for the defense of France. The empire 
fell like a pack of cards and the re- 
public was proclaimed. Clemenceau’s 
old friend, Etienne Arago, became 
Mayor of Paris and nominated Clemen- 
ceau as Mayor of Montmartre. There, 
in a short time, he accomplished won- 
ders of practical organization. He 
established secular schools, and inci- 
dentally became associated with that 
strangely passionate and devoted rev- 
olutionary figure, Louise Michel, then 
a young school teacher. 


THE COMMUNE OF 1871 


In March, 1871, when France was 
defeated by the Germans and all was 
lost, he was sent as a delegate to the 
National Assembly at Bordeaux, and 
there he was one of those few, like 
Victor Hugo and Gambetta, who joined 
the Deputies of Alsace and Lorraine 
and signed the protest by which they 
refused to vote for the cession of those 
provinces to Germany. He returned to 
Paris in time for the early struggles 
of the Commune, and it was then that 
occurred the famous incident of the 
guns of Montmartre. They had been 
subscribed and paid for by the Na- 
tional Guard and had_ successfully 
escaped seizure by the Germans; but 
they were now taken by the French 
reactionaries and only recovered after 
a struggle, in the course of which Gen- 
crals Lecomte and Thomas were placed 
against a wall and shot by the people. 
Clemenceau, though he had no sym- 
pathy for them, risked his own life in 
trying to save theirs. This courage cost 
him the animosity of the Commune, 
which accused him of being himself 
reactionary. A young Brazilian who 
resembled him was captured and was 
about to be shot when the mistaken 
identity was discovered. Clemenceau 
himself had to leave Paris. He found 
a few days for a flying visit to his 
father’s Chateau de |’Aubraie to see his 
wife and new-born child; but most of 
his time was spent in touring the coun- 
try and making speeches on behalf of 
unity and republican principles. This 
naturally did not please Thiers, whose 
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policy was to fish in troubled reac- 
tionary waters, and it was consequently 
not until 1876 that Clemenceau re- 
turned to an active part in national 
politics. However, he filled in the time 
most usefully by becoming a member 
of the new Municipal Council of Paris 
in 1871 and eventually its president 
in 1875. 

In 1876 he was elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly for one of the districts 
of Paris as a thorough-going Republi- 
can and took his seat on the extreme 
Left, under Gambetta. When Mac- 
Mahon’s attempt at a reactionary coup 
détat was defeated, Clemenceau tried 
hard to persuade Gambetta to lead the 
government, but the latter contented 
himself with the post of President of 
the Chamber, and, as he became more 
and more opportunist and retired from 
the active battle to the background, 
Clemenceau came to be regarded as 
the acknowledged leader of the Radical 
Left. As a leader he was intrepid, in- 
spiring and passionately just. 

From this time, however, his polit- 
ical activity began to acquire the char- 
acter, which it retained for many years, 
of being critical and destructive in 
preference to cooperating in the prac- 
tical work of administration. Scrupu- 
lously fair, he argued in favor of the 
amnesty of the Communists, though 
they had tried to shoot him. He was 
devotedly and sternly a Republican in 
principle, and he even forsook his old 
leader Gambetta when that leader ap- 
peared to be aiming at personal power. 
On principle he opposed the scrutin de 
liste as being undemocratic, opposed 
the creation of a Senate and the com- 
promise which was represented by the 
constitution of 1875. Yet it was only 
by negative criticism that he was will- 
ing to give effect to these principles. 
Before he formed a Ministry himself 
he had been directly responsible for 
the fall of eighteen Ministries. Thus 
he acquired the nickname of Le Ton- 
beur, which was perhaps better suited 
to his political character than the bet- 
ter known Tiger, for nothing so wild 
and unprincipled as the tiger ever rep- 
resented Clemenceau’s action. He began 
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by bringing down Gambetta. He 
brought down Jules Ferry. He brought 
down Grévy as President of the re- 
public. Indeed, with regard to that high 
office, he acquired a specialty not 
merely of inducing the holders to re- 
sign but of securing the election of the 
candidates whom he favored. Carnot, 
Loublet and Falliéres were each in turn 
his candidate. It was perhaps the fact 
that Poincaré’s election represented 
almost his first failure in choosing the 
President of the republic, which ac- 
counted for the animosity between the 
two men when cooperation and mutual 
advice might have led to so much wis- 
dom at the time of the Peace Confer- 
cnee, with one as President of the re- 
public and the other as Prime Minister. 


BOULANGER’S OFFER 


In 1880 Clemenceau founded Jus- 
lice, in collaboration with Camille 
Pelletan. Through this paper during 
the next five years Clemenceau influ- 
need the politics of the country. In 
1885 he was returned to the Chamber 
of Deputies for the Southern Depart- 
ment of the Var, and in his paper and 
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in the Chamber he waged relentless 
war against the reactionary Boulanger, 
although Boulanger invited him to join 
his projected coup d’état as Prime 
Minister, with himself as Minister of 
War. Though a silent and unforgetting 
patriot, he combated the flamboyant 
patriotism of Dérouléde and eventually 
fought a duel with him. This was in 
connection with the Panama scandal, 
in which attempts were made to in- 
volve the honesty of Clemenceau, be- 
cause in the early days of Justice2 
Cornelius Herz had been accepted as 
a shareholder. Clemenceau combatted 
the proposed Russian alliance, which 
he regarded as undemocratic for a 
country with France’s revolutionary 
record and also as likely to lessen the 
chance of an understanding with Great 
Britain, which Clemenceau, with the 
interest of France solely at heart, al- 
ways regarded as the right objective. 
He never lost a chance of fighting the 
influence of clericalism and of point- 
ing out the anti-republican attitude of 
the heads of the Catholic Church. He 
combatted Jules Ferry’s great schemes 
of colonial expansion in the East and 
brought them to naught, for he be- 
lieved that it was France’s duty first 
to concentrate her forces nearer home. 

All these antagonisms resulted in 
Clemenceau’s losing his Parliamentary 
seat in the elections in 1893, and at the 
age of fifty-two it seemed that his 
political career was at an end. For 
several years he devoted himself to lit- 
erature, until the Dreyfus case brought 
him back into the front line of politics. 
In 1897 he left Justice to become the 
principal writer on L’Aurore, in the 
columns of which he conducted the 
magnificent campaign which resulted 
in the revision of the Dreyfus trial. At 
first he had believed Dreyfus guilty, 
and had said so in scathing terms. 
Even when he became sure that the 
trial had been irregular and ought to 
be revised, he did not yet believe Drey- 
fus innocent. M. Scheurer-Kestner, a 
distinguished Alsatian, eventually con- 
vinced Clemenceau of the innocence of 
the accused, and from that time, though 
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no friend of the Jews, he worked whole- 
heartedly for the revision, With the 
courageous collaboration of Zola, of 
Jaurés and Picquart, that revision was 
finally secured. 

Becoming Senator for the Var, in 
1902, Clemenceau supported the Combes 
Ministry in its enactments with regard 
to secular education, the obligation 
upon the religious congregations to be- 
come legalized secular associations, and 
eventually the separation of Church 
and State. In 1906, for the first time 
in his career, he assumed executive re- 
sponsibility, as Minister for the Interior 
under Sarrien in a Cabinet which in- 
cluded Bourgeois, Poincaré, Briand and 
Barthou; and later in the same year he 
formed his first government with a 
Ministry of much the same composi- 
tion, but without Bourgeois, Poincaré 
and Delcassé (who had resigned at the 
dictation of Germany) and with Cail- 
laux as Minister of Finance, Viviani in 
the newly created Ministry of Labor 
and Picquart as Minister of War. This 
government was probably the most 
radical that had ever taken office 
under the republic, and it lasted longer 
than any since the fall of the empire. 
It would have been memorable if only 
for the passing of Caillaux’s income- 
tax proposals. 


ATTITUDE ON STRIKES 


Clemenceau, however, while Minister 
of the Interior under Sarrien and dur- 
ing his own government, managed to 
create two dangerous sources of oppo- 
sition, one of which led to the fall of 
the government in 1909, while the other 
pursued him for the rest of his career. 
The latter was the opposition of the 
Labor party and the Socialists. In spite 
of his republicanism and radicalism he 
was too vigorous an individualist to 
share the workers’ views of the right to 
strike. In the miners’ stoppage at Cour- 
riéres, after an awful explosion, with 
his usual courage he went alone into 
the district, and personally addressed 
the men. Although he won their re- 
spect, he could not win their support, 
and he permanently estranged them by 
his use of armed forces. This use of the 





military he resorted to again when he 
mobilized the sappers to provide Paris 
with light during the electrical strike, 
an episode which led to the whole op- 
posing principles of individualism and 
socialism being debated between Cle- 
menceau and Jaurés in two historic sit- 
tings of the Chamber. The debate of- 
fered a striking contrast between the 
picturesque, emotional and gesticulat- 
ing charm and ringing voice of the 
otherwise unattractive personality of 
Jaurés and the quiet, steady but burn- 
ingly incisive logic of Clemenceau’s 
short and almost conversational form of 
oratory. The enmity of the Labor forces 
was definitely crystallized by Clemen- 
ceau’s rapidly decisive use of troops to 
suppress the anarchistic wine strike of 
1907, which involved destruction of 
public buildings and organized refusal 
to pay taxes. 

The other cause of opposition, which 
it might be said Clemenceau almost 
willfully created against himself, was 
his attitude on foreign affairs. It even- 
tually culminated in a debate, which 
was little more than a violently per- 
sonal contest between Clemenceau and 
Delcassé, and allowed the latter to sat- 
isfy an old enmity by bringing about 
the fall of the government. The theme 
was Morocco, but the principle involved 
was the friendship of Great Britain. 
Throughout his career Clemenceau’s 
two chief aims in foreign policy were 
to discourage colonial expansion and to 
work toward a Franco-British under- 
standing. The latter he triumphantly 
achieved during the course of his Min- 
istry in the face of endless difficulties 
and prejudices. The former he was in- 
duced virtually to sacrifice by having 
to pursue the Moroccan intervention, 
which Delcassé had left as a legacy of 
his long control of the French For- 
eign Office. Delcassé was ultimately no 
doubt a friend of Great Britain also, 
although he worked through the devi- 
ous way of an Anglo-Russian entente 
as leading to a triple entente, but 
while he was responsible for the Anglo- 
French convention of 1904, some earlier 
expressions of his policy were not very 
friendly to British colonial policy. On 
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Clemenceau at the age of 10 


the other hand, Clemenceau’s distrust 
of colonial adventures, as dissipating 
forces which might at any time be 
needed nearer home, in itself disposed 
him to be more tolerant of British 
claims. 

Delcassé, it will be remembered, in 
1905 opposed the growing German in- 
fluence in Morocco, and eventually 
refused to join in a European confer- 
ence to consider its relations with the 
great powers. That refusal led to Ger- 
many forcing his resignation. The 
early part of 1906 saw the Algeciras 
conference, in which Great Britain sup- 
ported France, with a resulting settle- 
ment, which was favorable to French 
contentions. In 1907 came the French 
occupation of Casablanca, and in 1908 
General Amade’s advance deep into the 
interior, and Clemenceau’s declaration 

-so contrary to the principle which 
had previously guided him in colonial 
policy—that France would not evacu- 
ate Morocco, In 1909 came the Franco- 
German agreement and Germany’s as- 
surances that her interests in Morocco 
were purely economic, but in 1911 there 
was the Agadir incident, which was 
settled by the Franco-German conven- 
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tion and followed by the declaration of 
the French protectorate in 1912. 
Clemenceau, who was by this time in 
opposition, returned to his old prin- 
ciples by opposing the ratification of 
the convention in a speech in which he 
used the since famous phrase, “We 
desire peace, but if war is forced upon 
us, we shall be there.” 


WARNINGS OF WAR 


After the fall of his government, 
which seemed again to have ended his 
political career, Clemenceau went on a 
lecturing tour in Argentina, from which 
he returned at the end of 1910 to found 
L’Homme Libre with a new group of 
collaborators, among whom for the 
first time appears George Mandel, that 
curious personality, afterward so fa- 
miliar in the corridors of the Peace 
Conference. During the two years 
before the war, Clemenceau in his paper 
constantly warned his countrymen to 
sink their differeaces and prepare for 
war. When war eventually broke out, 
he continued as a patriotic but out- 
spoken critic of the government, and 
toward the end of 1914, L’Homme 
Libre was suppressed by the censor- 
ship, only to reappear immediately af- 
terward as L’Homme Enchainé. The 
general line which he took on strategy 
was always for concentration upon the 
Western front, but at this time he had 
no official connection with the national 
defense except as president of the War 
Commission of the Senate. 

On Nov. 16, 1917, Clemenceau, at the 
age of nearly 77, once more became 
Prime Minister of France, this time to 
face a grave national crisis. He was 
faced with the task of rescuing his na- 
tion from the grasp of defeatists, rev- 
olutionists, and socialists, and inspir- 
ing her with a will to victory which 
would win the war. During the first 
three years of the war Clemenceau had 
won a name for himself as an uncom- 
promising nationalist, an opponent of 
all defeatism. He had fought the gov- 
ernment in 1915 for its failure to sup- 
ply the adequate munitions and food, 
he had attacked Millerand, then Minis- 
ter of War, for what he considered his 
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weak conduct of the struggle. 
In a famous debate in the 
Chamber in 1917 he attacked 


the defeatists, demanding 
that Malvy, Minister of the 
Interior, take repressive 


measures against all who 
advocated peace without vic- 
tory. The debate caused the 
resignation of Malvy and the 
fall of the Ribot Cabinet, fol- 
lowed soon after by the fall 
of the subsequent Painlevé 
Cabinet. Now, despite the 
support of patriotic opinion, 
he had strong opposition to 
meet. He was thwarted by the 
Socialists on one side, by the 
money interests on the other, 
while his personal relations 
with President Poincaré were 
anything but cordial. The 
money interests were perhaps 
his most dangerous enemy, 
especially as they lrad the 
support of the clever Caillaux, 
who was disposed to come to 
terms with Germany and end 
the war. Caillaux had, indeed, 
already desired a Franco-Ger- 
man understanding before 
the war, even at the expense 
of British good-will, and he was a thorn 
in the flesh of Clemenceau, whose 
proudest boast and whose answer to all 
criticisms was: “Je fais la guerre, je 
fais la guerre.” This thorn Clemenceau 
did not tolerate for long. In January, 
1918, Caillaux was arrested, but only 
after Clemenceau had threatened to re- 
sign if the arrest was not agreed to. 
Caillaux was eventually condemned to 
the forfeiture of civil rights and to 
banishment from Paris. Meanwhile, 
Bolo Pasha had been executed for trea- 
son in 1918, and Malvy, the former 
Minister of the Interior, had been ex- 
iled. In the Spring of 1918, occurred 
the great Ludendorff offensive, the 
American troops began to arrive, Foch 
was made a Marshal by Clemenceau, 
later becoming Commander-in-Chief of 
all the allied forces, and by November, 
1918, the war was won. It was the 
climax of Clemenceau’s career. At his 
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The famous portrait painted by Edouard Manet 


CLEMENCEAU IN 


death it was said of him: “To M. Clem- 
enceau more than to any one man 
belongs the credit for bringing the 
war to a successful conclusion for the 
Allies.” 

The debt which France owes to Cle- 
menceau’s gallant inspiration and fiery 
and tireless energy during the years 
1917-1918 cannot be exaggerated. His 
visits to the soldiers in the trenches be- 
came a legend. He turned up every- 
where, and the words, ‘‘Good morning, 
gentlemen,” with which he invariably 
greeted a group of soldiers, had just 
the right touch of fine republican equal- 
ity with which a civilian knows no rank. 

M. Clemenceau held his position as 
Premier until 1919, attending the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference as head of the 
French delegation and as president of 
the conference. With Lloyd George and 
Orlando he consistently fought Wil- 
son’s fourteen points, demanding al- 






















ways the utmost possible security and 
indemnification for France, the left 
bank of the Rhine, the complete demili- 
tarization of Germany, and the main- 
tenance of the old system of alliances. 
The result was a compromise, in which 
Clemenceau grudgingly accepted the 
League of Nations to gain his other 
points. 

Having gained most of what he want- 
ed, he returned to Paris, and, in No- 
vember, 1919, resigned as Prime Minis- 
ter, but only because his friends had 
persuaded him that his election as 
President of the republic in the follow- 
ing January was assured. But his work 
was done. He had displeased the Left 
by his stern demands at the peace con- 
ference, and he had displeased the 
Right by his ignoring of them during 
the closing days of the war. Like so 
many previous confident Presidential 
candidates whose defeat he had con- 
trived, he was this time himself defeat- 
ed. He then announced his final retire- 
ment from public life, and although his 
name appeared as founder on the front 
page of Tardieu’s paper, L’Echo Nation- 
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In France for the Peace Conference, Colonel House visited 
the French statesman at his country place at Saint Vincent- 
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al, which started in 1921 and has since 
come to an end, he took no further 
part in public affairs except to give a 
series of lectures in the United States 
at the end of 1922 on America’s re- 
sponsibilities with regard to Europe. 


CLEMENCEAU’S PERSONALITY 


His appearance and personality at 
the time of the Peace Conference have 
often been described. His square-tailed 
black coat, his gray suede gloves, which 
he never took off, his buckled shoes 
were indispensable parts of his exter- 
nal aspect. The apparent sleepiness of 
the protective lethargy, with which he 
reserved his incisiveness and mordant 
wit for special occasions, was well ex- 
pressed by the drooping eyelids in that 
almost parchment-skinned face and in 
the comparative silence with which he 
allowed most of the talking to be done 
by his subordinates. Those, however, 
who were privileged to see him in his 
home at 8 Rue Franklin, an old-fash- 
ioned apartment in an old-fashioned 
house among modern surroundings, are 
better able to judge the extraordinary 
versatility and _ spar- 
kling energy of his mind. 
Calling on him one 
morning at 9 o’clock, 
when he was more than 
80 years old, I waited in 
his study, the typical 
workroom of a_e well 
traveled and well read 
man of letters and ama- 
teur of the arts. There 
were books on all the 
chairs as well as on the 
shelves in that ordered 
confusion which _indi- 
cates constant reference. 
On the walls modern 
paintings hung beside 
photographs of Greece 
and Italy, and in the 
middle of the room was 
that large horse-shoe- 
shaped writing table in 
the middle of whose 
semi-circle Clemenceau 
would sit and talk, his 
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black skull-cap on his head. As he came 
in and greeted me in excellent English, 
he explained that he had been obliged to 
keep me waiting because he had not yet 
finished the athletic exercises which he 
had every morning after his bath. And 
as we know, these exercises he kept up 
until just before his death at the age 
of 88. 

His life and his habits were simple. 
He was a teetotaler. He cared nothing 
for society, though he was a bril- 
liant conversationalist among his own 
friends. Conversation, indeed, was the 
manner of his oratory—severely logi- 
cal, in short sentences, without gesture, 
and always on the attack rather than 
the defense. He was a master of quick 
retort and irony. His physical and 
moral courage was tremendous. He 
was a duelist to be feared, a left-hand 
swordsman and a perfect pistol shot. 
His honesty was absolute, and he was 
never other than a poor man. 

No respecter of persons nor of party, 
Clemenceau relentlessly disregarded in- 
dividual claims at all times. If he had 
the habit of saying uncomplimentary 
things behind the backs of his col- 
leagues and subordinates as well as of 
his opponents, he had equally the habit 
of saying the same things to their 
faces. He was what the French call 
“cassant.” His orders were laconic and 
peremptory, and he was impatient of 
discussion; but if he broke men as 
readily as he broke talk, it was with so 
disinterested a purpose of putting bet- 
ter men in their places that he com- 
manded respect. His recognition of 
service was almost entirely negative, 
but so loyal was he in his own trans- 
parent patriotism, and so unsparing of 
himself, as of others, that the service 
which he was able to command was 
devoted. 
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Clemenceau’s philosophy might be 
described as  humanist-materialist. 
Though he was at bottom a profound 
pessimist, he was kindly and sympa- 
thetic. and full of pity. In politics he 
was always willing to champion the op- 
pressed, but never on condition of a 
change in the social system. His mind 
could not accept anything that was not 
individualist, and his only hope of prog- 
ress was that under an individualist 
system the heart of man might be 
softened. 

In the years of his comparative re- 
tirement from politics, he made several 
excursions into literature. He issued 


four volumes of essays, sketches and 
articles, which appeared from time to 
time in the various newspapers which 
he directed, and by no means all of 
these dealt directly with political and 
social subjects. He published a novel, 
Les Plus Forts. Its theme was the 
contest between the real father and the 
legal father of the heroine, and it had 
been originally written as a play, which 
was never produced. Another dramatic 
work, a sentimental duologue in one 
act, called Le Retour de Cythére, was 
about to be acted in Paris when the war 
broke out, but has never yet been seen. 
His one-act play was, however, quite 
sufficient to make a literary reputation. 
This was La Voile du Bonheur, a Chi- 
nese story in two acts, produced by 
Gémier in 1901. Its tenderly pessimist 
philosophy and touching refusal to see 
the ugliness of life well represented its 
author’s kindliest side. Finally, his 
summing up of his whole philosophy of 
life, translated into English under the 
title In the Evening of My Thought (re- 
viewed in CURRENT HisTory, December, 
1929, page 428), appeared only a little 
while before his death. 
Paris, November, 1929. 
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Naval Reduction: 





What It Means 


in M oney 


By BURTON L. FRENCH 


CHAIRMAN OF THE House NAvy APPROPRIATIONS SUR COMMITTEE OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON 


which ended on June 30, 1929, 

the United States spent upon her 

navy $374,608,054, or more than 
three times as much as Germany spent 
in 1914. Great Britain, in her last fiscal 
year, spent $274,000,000. The United 
States has 300,000 tons of naval craft 
over and above what Germany had in 
1914, and, measured by the standards 
of fifteen years ago, a vastly superior 
fleet. Eighty-two per cent of the reve- 
nues of the United States is applied for 
expenses occasioned by past wars or 
for military purposes looking to the fu- 
ture. Similar burdens rest upon other 
nations. Not to modify this program by 
radical reduction of armaments is sheer 
madness. Humanity believes that as a 
result of the conversations between 
President Hoover for the United States 
and Prime Minister MacDonald for 
Great Britain, and the approaching na- 
val conference touching the burden 
of naval establishments, momentous 
events are in the offing. 

The naval tonnage of the leading 
powers of the world, upon the basis of 
data furnished by the Office of Naval 
Intelligence of the Navy Department, 
as: of Oct. 18, 1929, is as follows: 


[) me THE FISCAL YEAR 


Building 
and Appro- 
Built priated For *Total 
United States..1,329,353 204,020 1,533,373 
Great Britain..1,587,037 178,640 1,765,677 
EAI. wie exits 915,547 90,940 1,006,487 
PPANCO: o<56 5.0% 8,563 161,003 709,506 
Italy -........ 407,405 116,979 524,384 
Germany ..... 123.290 34,000 157,290 
Lc * ree 133,026 15,200 148,226 


*Figured in standard displacement, to- 
tals would be slightly different. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


The foregoing includes the tonnage 
of capital ships, cruisers and airplane 
carriers under 20 years of age, de- 
stroyers under 16 and submarines and 
mine-layers under 13. There is omitted 
considerable older tonnage and auxil- 
iary craft such as transports, tenders 
and hospital ships. 

In man power the navies, including 
officers and men of the naval estab- 
lishments, compare as follows (Office 
of Naval Intelligence) : 


WISRCOR ROE sé oes c ceeldseacntuwes 93,323 
CRG RENEE oan Sado oa Sew alent 789,007 
A ele Remi d hatha sau wecerae ees $81,595 
NIMROD Corsica shd tind aah dw eiited «alee eed 60,834 
USNR pore A aiaic is ea owen sal aoe iG 45,397 
CRONIN. 65 )c)s/Ssias ss ee asa yet 14,997 
BRUNI, si 5GSe Cesena ae eae 32,000 


*Number provided in 1929-30 budget. 
Omits United States Marine Corps, about 
19,175 officers and men. Omits Coast 
Guard, about 12,127 officers and men. 


*Number provided in 1929-30 budget. 
Omits British Marine Corps, about 10,249 
officers and men. Omits Dominion navies, 
about 10,000 officers and men. Omits as- 
signed officers and men from naval avia- 
tion. Includes civilian personnel, about 


tBudgetary figures 1928. 


Measured by officers and men afloat, 
the navies of the United States and 
Great Britain are almost identical, 
Great Britain having 67,842 and the 
United States 66,311, plus a limited 
number of marines who are assigned 
to duty that otherwise would devolve 
upon the naval enlisted personnel. 
(Based upon Naval Appropriations 
Hearings, United States, for 1930, 
pages 95-96.) 

The money cost of the navies of the 
several powers for 1904 and for the 
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last fiscal year is as follows (in dol- 


lars) : 
-—Fiscal Year-——, Increase 
1904 1929 or Decrease 
U. S.....109,196,123 374,608,054 +265,411,931 
Gt. Brit.173,548,058 278,478,000 +104,929,942 
Japan... 17,553,279 131,222,722 +113,669,443 
France.. 59,740,222 99,568,000 + 39,827,778 
Italy..... 23,522,400 63,622,982 + 40,100,582 
Germany 50,544,000 47,764,019 — 2,779,981 
Russia... 60,018,895 42,329,289 — 17,689,606 
Some qualification must be made in 
attempting to compare naval strength 
upon the basis of money appropriated. 
This is true in part because of the 
difference in purchasing power of 
money in the several countries, re- 
flected in both material and personnel 
(civil and military) costs, to the varia- 
tion in the sources of needed raw ma- 
terials, and in part because of the 
difference in human efficiency. 


INCREASE IN 25 YEARS 


No one can compare the appropria- 
tions of 1904 with those of twenty-five 
years later without being astounded at 
the enormity of the increases made by 
certain of the world powers. 

Consider for a moment the general 
situation with the thought of arriving 
at a conclusion whether or not there 
is any justification for the increase 
that has occurred or for its mainte- 
nance. World conditions today are less 
threatening than they were twenty-five 
years ago. The world powers economi- 
cally are less capable of warfare than 
they were in 1904. The leading powers 
of the world have gone through the 
ordeal of a war that has punished them 
beyond human tongue to describe and 
has settled upon the peoples of the re- 
spective countries burdens of indebted- 
ness from which they will not emerge 
within three generations. 

Consider the relative positions of the 
nations that are making the enormous 
expenditures of money for naval estab- 
lishments. Measured by sea power, in 
contrast with 1904, the United States 
has risen from fourth or fifth place to 
a place shared only with Great Britain. 
Upon the basis of tonnage the United 
States is two and one-half times as 
powerful as France, three and one-half 
times as powerful as Italy and six to 
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seven times as powerful as Russia or 
Germany. Her naval power is greater 
than the combined naval power of all 
the nations of Europe with the excep- 
tion of Great Britain, or all the nations 
of the world outside Europe. 

From the standpoint of Great Brit- 
ain’s navy precisely similar compari- 
sons may be made. 

Regardless of the close relationship 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, and no matter with what fine 
words naval programs in both Great 
Britain and the United States may be 
justified; the bald and unpleasant fact 
remains that naval rivalry is going 
forward between these two great 
English-speaking nations, and a navy- 
building war is on between them. This 
rivalry challenges Japan and France 
and Italy and Germany to great naval 
expenditures, and though they all real- 
ize that in wealth and man power and 
national resources they are outclassed 
by the two great world powers, for the 
sake of national pride and what they 
imagine is prestige they are doing their 
best to keep up with the procession. 

If nations are not stark mad, a way 
should be found for them to reduce 
their naval burdens without surrender- 
ing one whit of dignity or prestige. 
But the nations will need to act in con- 
cert. Great Britain at this moment is 
ahead in cruisers; the United States is 
ahead in destroyers and submarines, 
while Japan in _ cruiser’ strength 
is above what would be a 5-5-3 ratio. 
The lead should be taken by Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan, 
while the other nations of the group 
that approach most nearly to these 
in naval strength should have a part 
in the international program of navy 
reduction, not by way of standing still, 
not by way of using reductions of the 
leading powers as a means of equaliz- 
ing their own naval strength, but as a 
justification for reduction of their own 
navies. 

It is folly for a nation of smaller 
population and correspondingly smaller 
resources to consider maintaining a 
navy equal to the greatest. The smaller 
nation could not possibly equal the 
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greater in a building race, while, on 
the other hand, it is within the power 
of the smaller nation to block reduc- 
tion of the larger by taking advantage 
of moderation upon the part of the 
stronger nations. 


POSSIBLE REDUCTIONS 


Omitting all attempts to define a 
“vardstick,” let us point to reductions 
that should be made and that can be 
made. 

A limitation of number of ships of 
the different types is not the only end 
to be attained if a naval conference is 
te be worth while. The limitation must 
be downward. Big-navy advocates will 
readily agree to limits in categories if 
the limit be high enough—in number of 
cruisers, for instance, if the number be 
placed so high that it will keep navy 
yards at work and maintain a constant 
ship-building program. Indeed, such a 
limitation might be a stimulus to naval 
construction, should it be above what 
any of the contracting parties may feel 
is necessary to meet its own needs in 
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any type. It would give every advocate 
of more and more ships argument for 
urging speedy attainment of the desig- 
nated number, just as today propagan- 
dists are urging speediest action on air- 
plane carriers and on programs looking 
to replacement of capital ships under 
the treaty of 1922, without waiting to 
see if perchance a conference may re- 
duce the number or extend the time of 
replacement. 

Agreement of equality or in ratio is 
not enough unless that agreement is 
premised upon reduction in tonnage in 
types of ships in such a way as to re- 
duce man power and money cost. 

Under the terms of the Washington 
Conference of 1922, the tonnage of bat- 
tleships was fixed at the equivalent of 
525,000 each for the United States and 
Great Britain; 315,000 for Japan, and 
175,000 each for France and for Italy. 
No ship other than certain ones that 
were being built at the time of the 
treaty may be constructed with a ton- 
nage in excess of 35,000. The treaty 
provides an order of replacement in 


Wide World 


THE BATTLESHIP CALIFORNIA 


Firing a broadside in target practice. The California costs $2,200,000 a year to run and 
would cost $40,000,000 to build today 
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THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER SARATOGA 


The largest of this type of craft 
annual operating 


capital ships apparently upon the as- 
sumption that capital ships will be of 
maximum tonnage. Should this order 
of replacement be followed, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, upon the 
completion of the replacement program, 
would have fifteen capital ships, each of 
35,000 tons. But why fifteen capital 
ships? Why not ten, or why any? In 
the event of another war, it may well be 
that battleships will be tied up in care- 
fully protected harbors to avoid attack 
from aircraft and submarines, and thus 
be as safe and as serviceable as “paint- 
ed ships upon a painted ocean.”’ 

The Washington Conference limited 
individual cruiser tonnage, fixing 10,- 
000 tons as the maximum and limiting 
the size of guns. No limitation was 
made upon number or total tonnage. 


One of our best submarines, 


which cost $6,913,375 to build 


in existence, its building cost was $40,948,011. Its 
cost is 


$2,300,000 


With the capital ships fixed by treaty, 
navy propagandists in Great Britain, 
the United States and Japan immedi- 
ately turned their attention to a cam- 
paign for construction of ships of the 
cruiser type. The following table indi- 
cates the programs of new cruiser con- 
struction following the Washington 
Conference: 

U.S. Gt. Brit. Japan France Italy 
DReevks ceo. 0 5 3 0 
BE 500s w es 0 
IODA ci 2 
BORO: «55058 0 
| ‘ 0 
1927 0 


1928 5 0 
BOO i sical es a ah es 


Total.... 8 15 9 5 0 


*Figures are omitted, since suspension 
has been ordered in Great Britain and the 
United States. 


When the treaty was drafted the 


and reguires $350,000 to 


operate annually 
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United States had twenty-three cruis- 
ers, with a tonnage of 182,625. Four of 
the twenty-three were over 20 years 
of age; she had ten cruisers building, 
all of which were completed in the 
years 1923 to 1925, of 7,500 tons each, 
the superior upon their completion of 
any other cruisers in the world. Since 
the Washington Treaty the United 
States has begun eight cruisers of 10,- 
000 tons each and fifteen more have 
been authorized, of which ten have 
been appropriated for. 

Great Britain had on hand at the 
time of the Washington Conference 
fifty-four cruisers of 284,300 tons. She 
was building eight with a tonnage of 
53,870. Some of the older cruisers have 
been retired aS new ones have been 
added. 

Japan at the time of the Washing- 
ton Conference had twenty-four cruis- 
ers with a tonnage of 145,765, of which 
number nine were over 20 years of 


age. 
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are already superior in cruiser strength. 

The nations of the world should ar- 
rive at naval understandings that will 
mean radical reduction in money costs. 
Any other so-called limitation will be a 
sham. Such reductions can be made, 
providing the nations of the world are 
willing to have regard for national 
needs and will keep themselves free 
from influences that for sinister pur- 
poses are demanding ever-increasing 
naval establishments. Now is the hour 
for nations, for navy yards both public 
and private and for officer personnel 
to be on guard against the unconscious 
influence of personal self-interest. 

Naval reduction of all nations should 
have relationship to man power and 
to physical properties. If the physical 
property may be reduced, the man 
power may be reduced accordingly. 
With this thought, may I indicate some 
of the possibilities by way of reduction 
and the translation of the same into 
money. 


CRUISER TONNAGE OF THE POWERS SIGNATORY TO THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


Over 20 Under 20 
Years of Age Years of Age Building Approp. For 
United States ........ (22) *179,425 (10) 75,000 (8) 80,000 (10) 100,000 
CGPCRe EIA: 2.660604 ee ome (53) £318,700 (6) 56,800 (3) 23,000 
REDE eg dia ocd kw eS asetodes (9) 71,434 (29) 173,955 (4) 40,000 we Jewaas 
SINC O o Sie. ones Stre os (5) 54,756 (11) 89,369 (5) 46,496 ie sees 
RR ts cals Src eae are (2) 17,667 (11) 69,901 (6) 41,160 (6) 30,580 


*Fifteen on the disposal list, 107,695 tons. 


Completed 1923-25. 


<Ten are from fourteen to nineteen years old. 
(Data from Office of Naval Intelligence, Oct. 18, 1929.) 


France at the time of the Washing- 
ton Conference had fifteen cruisers 
with a tonnage of 140,354, and Italy 
had fifteen cruisers of 84,300 tons. 

In view of agreements looking to 
international accord—the League of 
Nations, the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact 
and the Limitation of Armaments 
Treaty—it would seem that radical re- 
ductions in cruisers could be made. 
Military establishments are relative, 
and it is difficult to justify any thesis 
that would rest upon large numbers of 
craft of any type over and above the 
comparatively limited number required 
for policing the seas. It would seem 
there should be a scrapping of older 
Ships and a slowing down in cruiser 
building upon the part of nations that 


The following is a fairly accurate 
estimate of the cost of constructiorf and 
equipment of each of the essential 
types of ships: 


Type Tonnage Cost 
Battleship ............ 35,000 | FENN bo 
Airplane carrier...... 13,000 19,000,000 
CRB Gs 5 ai, 5)delaig berm 10,000 17,000,000 
Submarine... 2.06%. 3,000 6,000,000 


In addition to the foregoing out- 
standing types of ships, any well- 
rounded navy requires destroyers and 
destroyer-leaders, mine-layers and 
mine-sweepers, tender ships, transports, 
hospital ships, submarines of small 
tonnage and a multitude of other craft, 
the construction of which runs into 
money. 

After ships of the various types are 
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built, the next cost is their operation. 
Ships are vast, technical machine shops. 
The machinery for the movement of the 
ship and the performance of its func- 
tions must receive constant care else it 
suffers deterioration. Officers and men 
must be in constant touch in order to 
acquire knowledge and facility in han- 
dling expensive properties turned over 
to their care. 


MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Of the types of ships above indicated, 
the following may be taken as illustra- 
tive of their cost of maintenance for 
one year: 
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bitrary, since nations are competing 
with each other not only in numbers of 
types and in size and in range of guns 
but in devices of all kinds that have to 
dc with greatest effectiveness of ships 
as weapons of war, it must be appar- 
ent that if all nations were to agree 
that the replacement life of a ship were 
to be extended beyond the proposed life 
of twenty years, necessarily the re- 
placement cost would be lowered. Upon 
the basis of a naval establishment with 
a replacement cost of $1,200,000,000 
with a life of twenty years, it means 
that the replacement cost is $60,000,000 
annually. This is money expended not 


ANNUAL MAINTENANCE AND OPERATING COST 


All Other 
Objects of 
Expenditure 


$651,797.90 


Pay, Subsistence 
and Transportation 
of Personnel 
*Battleship California (from 1929 S. & A. 
report) $1,557, 254.56 
7Cruiser Memphis, a 7,500-ton cruiser, and 
adding 20 per cent for difference in ton- 
nage to arrive at approximate annual 
maintenance and operating cost of 
10,000-ton cruiser 646,458.91 
Aircraft carrier Lexington (from 1929 S. & 
A report) 1,873,185.06 £1,893,513.69 
Aircraft carrier Saratoga (from 1929 S. & 
A report) 1,930,730.93 $2,710,141.94 4,640,872.87 
Submarine V-4 (from 1929 S. & A. report).. 102,934.45 $333,429.07 436,363.52 


_ *The California is a capital ship of 32,300 tens, completed in 1921. An average peace- 
time complement of a battleship is about 68 officers and 1,124 enlisted men. 
+The peace-time complement of a cruiser is about 33 officers and 422 enlisted men. 
tFigures are abnormal because they include cost of certain original outfits. Such 


Total 
$2,219,052.46 


604,419.09 1,250,878.00 


3,766,698.75 


figures should be appreciably less in future years. 


The value of the ships of the naval 
establishment of the United States, in 
a rough way, may be said to be upward 
ot $1,200,000,000. 

Ships do not last forever. New de- 
vices, new machinery, new types of en- 
gines and guns and methods of fire- 
control crowd upon the heels of old 
methods to such an extent that navy 
men speak of the life of the different 
types of ships in a limited number of 
years. At the Geneva conference, W. C. 
Bridgeman, then the British First Lord 
of the Admiralty, suggested capital 
ships, 26 years; eight-gun cruisers, 24 
years; submarines, 15 years. Our own 
representatives to the conference sug- 
gested considerably shorter periods of 
life, including 20 years for capital ships 
and 12 to 13 years for submarines. 

Since the life of a ship is, in part, ar- 


for additions to the fleet, not for pur- 
poses of building additional craft, but 
for the purpose of replacing so-called 
worn-out units with new ships. If the 
life of a ship may be extended arbitra- 
rily one-third, naturally the replace- 
ment cost would be reduced proportion- 
ately. If battleships may not be aban- 
doned, then the replacement dates for 
battleships indicated in the treaty of 
1922 might well have consideration. 
From the foregoing, it will appear 
that any program that will mean with- 
drawing from service any ship of the 
types indicated can be translated into 
money of sizable terms. Thus were it 
found possible to scrap the eighteen 
battleships now, the cost of mainte- 
nance and operation that would be 
saved annually would be approximately 
$45,000,000. In six years this would 
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mean $270,000,000. The lopping off of 
one cruiser means an initial cost of 
$17,000,000, and an annual maintenance 
cost of $1,250,878 plus a replacement 
cost of $1,000,000 every year. 


BASIS OF REPLACEMENT 


It is of the greatest importance from 
the standpoint of the budget that def- 
inite terms be agreed upon touching 
all types of ships, else there will be 
witnessed intensive campaigns under 
the guise of patriotism for construc- 
tion within those types where no limit 
is fixed, just as there is today in the 
matter of cruisers. Definiteness as to 
all types is essential to economy. First, 
it is in the interest of avoidance of 
rivalry and, second, it is in the interest 
of an even load of construction and, 
thus, of lowest unit costs in the indi- 
vidual ship-building establishment. 
Sudden increase in naval construction 
in a country produces tremendous 
waste through the building up of naval 
plants and through the drawing off of 
men capable of work in kindred lines 
of activity. Waste and upheaval again 
are encountered upon the termination 
of the building program through the 
throwing out of employment of men 
who have been engaged in naval work, 
and through the congestion that there- 
by is imposed upon trades where some- 
what similar skill is utilized. 
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Uncertainty in dimensions of naval 
establishments means uncertainty in 
naval bases; definiteness in the former 
inevitably will produce such stability 
in the construction of naval bases as 
will release untold millions of dollars 
for expenditure for purposes worth 
while. Naval bases are expensive lux- 
uries. To round out a fair naval base 
requires an expenditure of from $50,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 or more. The 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
France and Italy all have common 
problems. 

Finally, as the leading nations con- 
sider agreement upon their naval és- 
tablishments from the standpoint of 
national budgets, they should keep in 
mind: 

1. Definiteness of agreement upon 
all types, in number, tonnage and guns, 
so that there will be no unlimited cate- 
gories, and hence no further rivalries; 

2. Reduction or abolition of ships 
within the various categories; 

3. Extension of the life of ships of 
the different types by at least one- 
third. 

The foregoing will mean a vast re- 
cuction in money cost in construction, 
in replacement, in maintenance and 
operation, in officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel, in shore establishments, « that 
should approach 50 per cent of present 
budgets. 





The Causes and Cures of Civil 
War in China 


By WEN YING PENG 
CHINESE LECTURER; PRESIDENT, CHINESE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


NCE AGAIN civil war is harass- 
() ing China, a country already ex- 

hausted by internecine strife 

during the last dozen years. The 
present struggle promises to be more 
extended, if not more bloody, than any 
in recent years. What are the causes 
that have led to it? 

The present war was averted several 
times in one way or another during the 
two years before its outbreak, and its 
postponement has rendered it more se- 
rious, more unmanageable and more 
devastating. On the one side there is 
President Chiang Kai-shek, head of the 
Nanking Government and of the Con- 
servative section of the Kuomintang, 
ruling over the richest sections of the 
country. On the other side there is Gen- 
eral Feng Yu-hsiang, once known as 
the “Christian General,” the most spec- 
tacular figure in China today, also the 
most astute and the most ruthless, lead- 
ing the best disciplined and the most 
personally loyal army of 200,000 
strong, descending from North China to 
the rich Yangtze Valley. Is it a mere 
personal struggle for power between 
two military leaders? What will be the 
effects on China, if one or the other 
should prevail? 

The high hopes for a long period of 
peace and progress under the Kuomin- 
tang régime entertained, not only by 
the supporters of Nanking, but also by 
many who do not entirely agree with 
them, have now been so thoroughly 
shattered that recovery must be held to 
be extremely doubtful. When can China 
have peace? Under what conditions can 
real peace, and not six or twelve 
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months’ truce, be finally established in 
China? 

To understand the civil war in China, 
the best approach is perhaps that of the 
historian, for China today is making 
history just as any other nation is and 
the present situation is properly to be 
regarded as but one stage in a great 
historical evolution. The remarkable 
feature of the situation is that China is 
making history at breakneck speed and 
under conditions peculiarly its own. 
What then are the characteristics of 
this period of transition? 

Within the last twenty years China 
has probably gone through more 
changes than all the changes during the 
previous twenty centuries. Not one but 
several great historical revolutions are 
taking place simultaneously. A four- 
thousand-year-old monarchy is being 
changed to a republic; autocracy to de- 
mocracy; an international ‘“semi-col- 
ony” to a sovereign State; medieval 
agricultural-handicraft economy to 
modern industrialism; family loyalty to 
individualism; Buddhism, Confucianism 
and superstitution to Christianity, per- 
haps, but to science eventually; order 
to disorder, and to order again; every- 
thing old to something new—a thou- 
sand changes, a thousand conflicts and 
a thousand struggles, in ideas, institu- 
tions, groups and individuals. In these 
circumstances, China’s wars represent 
merely the most acute and violent 
phase of the rapid social, economic, )0- 
litical and ideological transformation. 
The present outbreak of hostilities is 
simply an episode in the struggle for 
final supremacy or an unfinished act 
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in the long-drawn campaigns and bat- 
tles, nor will it be the last unless condi- 
tions for real peace are established and 
an early victory is assured to the forces 
and ideas that are destined eventually 
to triumph. 


TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES 


Among the more obvious and impor- 
tant causes of the turmoil is the prac- 
tically complete lack of modern means 
of communication in China. With an 
area larger than that of the United 
States, which has 250,000 miles of rail- 
way, China possesses only 7,000 miles. 
The mileage of modern roads in China, 
if compared with that of the United 
States, is almost negligible. It takes 
more time to travel between some prov- 
inces of China than to go to America or 
Europe. Movement of large bodies of 
troops and munitions over the more dis- 
tant and mountainous sections of the 
country becomes almost impossible and 
prevents the thorough carrying out of 
any nation-wide military campaign. 
The generals in re1iote sections of 
China are thus able to declare their in- 
dependence of the central government, 
knowing that the government troops 
cannot easily reach them or that, in the 
event of defeat, they can withdraw to a 
still more remote district. 

The forces led by General Feng, for 
instance, after being defeated near Pe- 
king in 1926, retreated to inner Mon- 
golia and the borders of Chinese Turk- 
estan. A year later Feng re-emerged as 
one of the strongest factors in China. 
When Chiang Kai-shek was successful- 
ly leading his Northern expedition 
three years ago, crushing one enemy 
after another, he might then have dealt 
a blow at Feng had it not been for diffi- 
culties of transportation. Chiang, how- 
ever, compromised and incorporated 
the entire army of Feng, giving the lat- 
ter the Vice Presidency in the govern- 
ment. Now that the truce is over 
Chiang Kai-shek is again facing the 
problem that confronted him three 
years ago. With troops mostly of doubt- 
ful loyalty, it is highly problematical 
whether he can overcome Feng’s army, 
which is the best disciplined China has. 
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Even if Chiang could prevail, the story 
of 1926 might be repeated with another 
early reappearance of Feng in the arena 
of conflict. 

Besides Feng’s army there are vari- 
ous other independent armies in the 
north, south and west of China which 
owe their existence chiefly to their be- 
ing inaccessible. Almost completely 
isolated from the rest of China, the big 
Province of Szechuan, with an esti- 
mated population of about 50,000,000, 
has been a constant battlefield during 
the last decade among the petty local 
Generals. 

Unless, therefore, a good system of 
railways and roads is developed, knit- 
ting all parts of China into one, it is 
difficult to imagine how civil wars can 
be eliminated and real peace achieved. 

A second eaually important cause 
arises from defective army organiza- 
tion. There is actually no one army in 
China, only numerous armies each re- 
sponsible solely to its own leaders. 
Any adventurer who can gather a 
large enough following of armed men 
creates an army of his own. The offi- 
cers and the men are then taught to be 
loyal only to their commanders—that 
is, the hands that feed them. These 
leaders, knowing nothing of civil re- 
sponsibility and control, take the power 
of the local government into their 
hands and use it to oppress and plunder 
the people. They are ever struggling for 
greater power and gain. Sometimes 
they are on one side, sometimes on an- 
other, only soon to desert it to join a 
third, or perhaps declare themselves 
neutral in a pending conflict. Frequent- 
ly these local Generals enter into bar- 
gains to sell themselves to the highest 
bidder. At their best they resemble the 
fighting noblemen and petty princes of 
medieval Europe; at their worst they 
are little better than organized ban- 
ditry. 


FENG’s IRON HAND 


Allowances may be made for a few 
leaders who are upright and patriotic. 
But even they are at the mercy of a 
pernicious system. General Feng Yu- 
hsiang, for example, may be conceded 
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to have a number of personal qualities, 
just as his army has the credit of be- 
ing the best disciplined in China. Yet 
no country can have any use of such a 
man and such an army if it is to enjoy 
responsible government and establish 
real peace within its borders. No dan- 
ger can be greater to society than to 
permit the power of life and death, of 
peace and war, to be concentrated in 
the hands of one or a few ignorant ad- 
venturers, supported by large numbers 
of armed mercenaries and free from 
outside control. In Feng’s army every 
one, from the common soldier to the 
highest subordinate officer, recognizes 
no other duty than to obey his supe- 
riors, who pose as his friends and bene- 
factors rather than as the paid agents 
and officers of the State. 

Feng rules, exacts obedience from the 
people in the territories under his con- 
trol, declares peace and war and im- 
poses the penalty of death whenever it 
appears necessary to him. He is subject 
to no outside agencies of control as are 
the commanders of the armies of West- 
ern countries, for there is no constitu- 
tion to respect, no central government 
strong enough to impose its will. Fens 
can make and unmake laws in complete 
disregard of the people’s interests, and 
whatever public opinion there may be 
can suppress as he pleases. It is true 
that he may recognize a moral duty to- 
ward his subordinates and the people he 
rules, but he rules solely by virtue of 
his own authority and according to the 
dictates of his own conscience and judg- 
ment. 

It would be unfortunate for China 
if Feng or any other militarists were to 
be victorious. On the other hand, real 
peace can hardly be obtained should 
Chiang Kai-shek win. A large section of 
Chiang’s army consists of remnants of 
mercenaries who have loosely pledged 
their allegiance not so much to the cen- 
tral government as to the good pay 
they receive. The better elements in 
Chiang’s army are the troops led by 
the Whampoo cadets. These, however, 
were trained as a Kuomintang army 
and were taught to obey the principles 
of the Kuomintang only. Such troops 
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readily become involved in party strug- 
gles and are almost as unreliable as the 
mercenaries. 

Until all the existing independent pri- 
vate armies are completely eliminated, 
and a real national army absolutely 
controlled by the representatives of the 
people is created, permanent peace in 
China cannot be a reality. 


THE PRESENT DICTATORSHIP 


A third important cause of the pres- 
ent condition of China is the present 
form of government. Not democracy, 
but dictatorship, is ruling China. Nom- 
inally the country is under the dicta- 
torship of the Kuomintang, or Nation- 
alist party, whose membership num- 
bers less than one in five hundred of 
the total population. Actually, however, 
the dictatorship is in the hands of only 
a small fraction of the party, for de- 
mocracy exists neither outside nor in- 
side the party. There is no effective 
legal way for the party to remove its 
leaders, just as there is no constitu- 
tional method for the country to dis- 
place the ruling party. Despite the 
defects of democratic government, it 
possesses the undeniable advantage of 
employing elections instead of blood- 
shed to decide political issues. China 
today, however, is under a dictatorship. 
and revolution and the use of force 
become the only alternative means to 
effect a change in the policy or per- 
sonnel of the government. Thus, within 
the ranks of the Nanking opposition 
there is to be found the entire Left 
Wing of the Kuomintang, led by Wong 
Ching-Wei, an old disciple of Sun Yat- 
sen and a veteran leader of the party. 
Though the alliance of the dissatisfied 
Left Wing with the militarists betrays 
an utter lack of wisdom, who else can 
be blamed except those in power when 
all opposition is ruthlessly suppressed 
and no other way is left open to bring 
about a change in the government’? 
Civil war and revolution cannot be 
abolished until machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes is set 
up and China discards dictatorship in 
favor of democracy. 

A fourth great obstacle in the way 
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of real national peace is the relative 
lack of common economic interests 
among the large majority of the people. 
Ninety per cent of the population are 
engaged in either small-scale farming, 
domestic handicrafts or purely local 
trade. The farmer with a five-acre farm 
can scarcely produce a surplus to sell 
in a distant market; neither can he 
afford to purchase manufactured goods 
to any extent. The country shoemaker, 
the small town carpenter or the village 
blacksmith, each using his two hands 
as motive powers, can produce only 
enough to meet the demand of the im- 
mediate neighborhood. The customers 
of the local trader generally consist of 
the people he knows, and to them the 
service and protection of a progressive 
government do not seem of great im- 
portance. There is no need for a na- 
tional market, and an autonomous 
national tariff administration can ap- 
peal to them only on sentimental and 
patriotic grounds. They own no stocks 
or investments in the war zones, so 
that if fighting should occur a hun- 
dred miles away it worries them less 
than it would a modern Western manu- 
iacturer a thousand miles away, for 
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One of the gates, surmounted by a tower, by which Nanking is entered 


lat- 
ter’s supply of raw materials or the 
demand for his finished products. In 
other words, war is less intolerable in 
a society with a primitive economic or- 
ganization than in one with a highly 
developed industrial system, 


the fighting might then cut the 


Fortunately modern industry and 
commerce have already made great ad- 
vances in many parts of China, espe- 
cially along the coasts and in the 
Yangtse Valley. This modern enterprise 
is like a spider weaving an ever wider 
web over the country. A new set of com- 
mon interests is thus being developed, 
the village outlook is being discarded 
and war in any part of the country 
is becoming no longer tolerable. This 
is reflected in the increasingly strong 
demand for a progressive government, 
for an autonomous protective tariff, 
for national unification and for peace. 

This demand was voiced through the 
Nationalist movement of the last few 
years. The success of the movement, the 
crushing of a number of reactionary 
militarists and the attempt made to 
unify the whole country under one gov- 
ernment represented a momentary tri- 
umph of the new forces created by the 
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existence of modern Chinese industry 
and commerce. It is significant that 
the Nationalist revolution originated 
in South China and had its base at 
Canton, the first modern Chinese city, 
and that since then the more impor- 
tant industrial centres, including 
Shanghai, Hankow and Canton, have 
been brought under the direct control 
of Nanking. During the past two years 
several revolts against the central gov- 
ernment in those sections have all 
failed, not so much for military reasons 
as the result of the unseen pressure 
exerted by the people in those sections, 
who realize that their best interests 
require peace, unification and a strong 
government. Nanking may not truly 
represent the interests of the new in- 
dustrial and commercial forces of 


China, may not be competent to deal 
with the new problems, but it is a sign 
that the remedy for sectional wars has 
been found. The day that nation-wide 
industry and commerce bind together 
every section of the country will be the 
day when civil war is really banished 


from China. 


FOREIGN POWERS’ INFLUENCE 


The last but by no means the leAst 
important cause of civil war in China 
must be attributed to the intrigue and 
rivalry of foreign powers. It is too 
long a story to recount how China was 
beaten in war by foreign powers dur- 
ing the last century, how her outlying 
territories were taken away one after 
another, how her customs, postoffice 
and ports came under the control of 
the powers and how her land and 
waters today swarm with foreign 
troops and gunboats. China, in brief, 
was forced to open her doors and be- 
come an international “semi-colony.” 
These powers had their motives in dis- 
turbing a peaceful people, for China 
possesses great advantages for the dis- 
posal of surplus products, sources of 
raw materials and outlets for the in- 
vestment of surplus capital. Some pow- 
ers also find China a suitable object for 
the satisfaction of territorial greed. 

Once the “open door” policy was 
forced upon China, the powers were 
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determined to maintain it and silence 
those who opposed it. This meant con- 
flict between the imperialist powers 
and the rising tide of Chinese nation- 
alism. In the past almost all reaction- 
ary Chinese governments and generals 
have been supported by foreign powers 
because they were more docile than the 
revolutionary progressive governments 
and parties. \When Yuan Shih-Kai 
needed money to suppress the republi- 
can forces in 1913 the powers granted 
him a huge sum in form of the reor- 
ganization loan. Sapan made loans of 
hundreds of millions of dollars—the 
Nishihara loans—to the pro-Japanese 
Anfu faction during 1917-19 to con- 
duct an extended internal war. In 1928, 
while the Nationalist army was march- 
ing successfully to take Peking, Japan 
suddenly poured 30,000 troops into 
Shantung and directly engaged in 
battle with the Nationalist forces. \ 

China has been described as am in- 
ternational hunting ground, where each 
power may struggle for spoil in the 
form of trade, investments, loans, gov- 
ernment contracts, advisorship or polit- 
ical dominance. The most effective 
method, and that most frequently em- 
ployed, has been for each power to try 
to create a puppet government that 
would grant it special favors and prior 
rights. Many. a revolt in recent years 
has received inspiration, direction and 
support from foreign sources. It would 
have been impossible for rebel armies 
to survive so long and so successfully 
if it had not been for the ample sup- 
plies of funds, arms, ammunition and 
expert advice and assistance which fre- 
quently came from foreign countries. 
It is safe to say that many of the re- 
cent outbreaks of civil war have been 
by™no means purely internal in char- 
acter,-but_represented the rivalry and 
conflicts of the great foreign powers 
in China. China can never enjoy peace 
and harmony so long as she is subjected 
to the rule of foreign masters. The un- 
equal treaties which converted China 
into an international hunting ground 
must be terminated. A peaceful China 
must be also a strong and independent 
China. 
















The Kyoto Conference of the Natons 
Of the Pacific 


By GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE 


HE VITAL international issues 
of Eastern Asia and the Pacific 
were the subject of discussion at 
the third conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, in session 
at Kyoto, Japan, during the two weeks 
from Oct. 28 to Nov. 9. This confer- 
ence was larger in numbers and more 
distinguished in personnel than the 
first and second conferences held at 
Honolulu in 1925 and 1927, thus em- 
phasizing the unique and influential 
character which these gatherings have 
acquired in the field of international 
relations. Being unofficial delegates, 
since none of them are appointed by 
any government, the members of the 
conference are able to discuss with ut- 
most frankness the facts, the various 
points of view and the possible solu- 
tions in connection with the outstand- 
ing problems which endanger the 
friendship between Pacific countries. 
Aithough the conference, in seeking to 
discover the kind of settlement which 
in principle will be satisfactory to the 
peoples concerned, adopts no formal 
findings or resolutions, its discussions 
often affect public opinion and, in some 
cases, directly influence the govern- 
ments concerned. For example, it is 
frequently stated that the marked im- 
provement in the relations between 
China and Great Britain since 1927 
has been due in no small measure te the 
better understanding reached by the 
unofficial delegates of these countries 
at Honolulu in 1927. 
Some two hundred members took 
part in the Kyoto conference, repre- 
senting (in the order of the size of 
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their delegations ) 
States, China, Canada, Great Britain, 


Japan, the United 


Australia, the Philippines and New 
Zealand. In addition, guests and ob- 
servers came from Korea, the League 
of Nations, the Soviet Union, Mexico 
and the Netherlands. In the Japanese 
group were several members of the 
House of Peers and the Imperial Diet. 
The chairman, Dr. Inazo Nitobe, was 
sometime Under-Secretary General of 
the League of Nations. Among the 
others were Count Kabayama, presi- 
dent of the Japan Steel Corporation; 
Count Soyeshima; Baron Sakatani, for 
some time Minister of Finance, and M. 
Hanihara, formerly Ambassador to the 
United States. The British group was 
led by Viscount Hailsham, Lord Chan- 
cellor in the Baldwin Ministry; the 
Canadian by Newton W. Rowell, for 
some years President of the Canadian 
Privy Council, and the Australian by 
F W. Eggleston, recently Attorney 
General of the State of Victoria. The 
chairman of the American group was 
Jerome D. Greene of Lee, Higginson 
& Co., and among other Americans 
were W. R. Farrington and Judge 
F. W. Frear, former Governors of 
Hawaii; Roland W. Boyden, formerly 
cbserver on the Reparations Commis- 
sion, and F. P. Keppel, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation. The conference 
as a whole included twelve college 
presidents and a goodly number of uni- 
versity professors, who provided most 
of the technical experts for the various 
round tables. Forty-four were business 
men, including eleven bankers. 

The one great issue at the conference 
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was Manchuria. It is the one great in- 
ternational problem of the whole Far 
East. While it concerns three States— 
China, the Soviet Union and Japan— 
Sino-Russian relations received slight 
attention, largely owing to the absence 
of Soviet delegates, the Soviet ob- 
servers being silent members of the 
round tables. Discussion, therefore, 
centred upon the more difficult issues 
between China and Japan, and it was 
a marked triumph for the institute 
that Chinese and Japanese, together 
with the other members of the confer- 
erence, were able to spend three days 
in frank and courteous discussion of 
the problem. The position of each side 
was made clear, the conflicts of view 
were considered, possible solutions were 
studied, and through the better under- 
standing which developed betweer in- 
luential delegates of the two coun- 
tries the ground was laid for later of- 
ficial action which may lessen the in- 
ternational tension and possibly lead 
to settlement. 


THE MANCHURIAN ISSUE 


Manchuria is a large, wealthy, fer- 
tile area which is admittedly a part of 
China, although Russia, and later 
Japan, have gained by treaty excep- 
tional and valuable privileges within 
it. As a result of the war with Russia, 
Japan obtained the lease of Port Ar- 
thur and Dairen and the South Man- 
churia Railway. As part of the rail- 
way concession Japan claimed the 
right to build, administer and guard 
by troops towns and cities in the rail- 
way zone. The railway company and 
other Japanese interests have devel- 
oped extensive mines, built factories 
and hotels, and organized other enter- 
prises, all of which are administered on 
an exceptionally high plane of order 
and efficiency. According to a recent 
semi-official statement, “the total in- 
vestment of Japan in Manchuria today 
amounts to 2,006,800,000 yen.” With 
an economic stake in this region of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000, Japan feels 
that it also has an especial interest in 
the maintenance of peace and order. 
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The Chinese, on the other hand, in- 
sist that since Manchuria is under 
Chinese sovereignty it should also be 
under Chinese political control; they 
believe that Japan is trying to take 
part of their national territory from 
them, and are determined to prevent 
the further expansion of Japanese in- 
terests, and to regain as soon as pos- 
sible the leases and concessions already 
granted. The Japanese are equally de- 
termined to maintain their position in 
Manchuria, won by great national sac- 
rifice in the war with Russia, and now 
held, they believe, rightfully and le- 
gally; and they are anxious, in co- 
operation with China, to take the lead 
in the further economic development of 
the country. 

In the Kyoto discussions the Chinese 
stressed their full rights of sovereignty 
in Manchuria, while the Japanese 
placed emphasis upon treaty provisions, 
their moral rights arising from their 
sacrifices in the Russo-Japanese War— 
caused by China’s inability to defend 
its own territory—and their need of 
security upon their land frontier. The 
arguments in the round tables dealt 
largely with these fundamental con- 
siderations, although the more specific 
issues were not omitted, such as the 
validity of the treaties of 1915 and the 
legality of the maintenance of the rail- 
way guards. The Chinese complained 
particularly of various abuses com- 
mitted by the Japanese soldiers and 
guards in and about the railway zone. 

The Chinese group, especially the 
members from Manchuria, came to 
Kyoto hoping to reach an understand- 
ing with the Japanese which would 
appreciably improve the Manchurian 
situation. They were especially anxious 
to have the Japanese military and civil 
administration of the railway zone, in- 
cluding railway guards, transferred to 
the Chinese authorities. In the discus- 
sions frequent reference was made to 
the possibility of a settlement by which 
Japan would retain its economic inter- 
ests but would transfer political con- 
trol to the Chinese. This solution, how- 
ever, seemed to the Japanese inexpe- 
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dient at present, because of the dis- 
turbed conditions in China and the ab- 
sence of any reasonable prospect of 
early peace and security. 

So anxious were both groups to reach 
some agreement that, after the round 
table meetings on Manchuria had 
closed, they appointed an informal com- 
mittee of leading Chinese and Japanese, 
which met daily till the end of the 
conference. Although unable to unite 
on any concrete suggestion, this com- 
mittee did help to clarify the situation. 
The conference showed that among 
both Chinese and Japanese there are 
intense nationalists and conciliatory 
raoderates, and that many Japanese are 
fully as anxious as Chinese to make the 
gesture of friendship which will lead 
to the solution of the Manchurian issue. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY PROBLEM 


The outstanding issues discussed be- 
tween the delegates from China and 
the treaty powers as a whole concerned 
extraterritoriality and foreign conces- 
sions and settlements. As to extrater- 
ritoriality, the members found them- 
selves facing an apparent impasse be- 
tween the governments of China and 
those treaty powers, including the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan, 
whose nationals enjoy exemption from 
all jurisdiction of Chinese courts, and 
who are subject only to the judicial 
control of their own consuls or national 
courts in China. The Chinese Govern- 


y ment, in recent notes to the powers, 


has demanded the immediate and com- 
plete surrender of extraterritoriality 
or. the ground that it infringes Chinese 
sovereignty and that whatever justi- 
fication may have existed for its es- 
tablishment by treaty some eighty 
years ago, sufficient improvement has 
now been made in Chinese law, courts 
and judicial administration to warrant 
its abolition. The powers have re- 
plied that these improvements justify 
changes in the system of extraterri- 
toriality and the adoption of a plan 
for the gradual relinquishment of these 
limitations upon Chinese sovereignty, 
but that Chinese laws are not as yet 
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adequately codified and the Chinese 
courts are not adequately independent 
of political and military control to 
make it safe to subject foreign na- 
tionals to complete Chinese jurisdic- 
tion. The Chinese Government, in turn, 
has publicly stated that it expects ex- 
traterritoriality to terminate by Jan. 
1, 1930. 

The conference discussions, however, 
made it clear that the Chinese do not 
really insist upon the immediate aboli- 
tion of the extraterritorial system with- 
out safeguards for the proper protec- 
tion of foreign life and property. They 
are willing to make concessions which 
appear to them to be adequate to meet 
the demands of the powers. In fact, the 
Chinese and the foreigners view the 
issue from different angles. The Chinese 
regard it from its political side, and 
resent extraterritoriality as an _ in- 
fringement of their sovereignty and 
an affront to their national self-respect. 
But the powers are interested only in 
obtaining justice for their nationals. 

It became evident that the demands 
of both sides might be satisfied by an 
agreement which would abolish exist- 
ing foreign courts in China and at the 
same time create adequate agencies 
within the Chinese judicial system for 
administering justice in cases involv- 
ing foreigners. A proposal which was 
given particular study was that drawn 
up by Professor James T. Shotwell, who 
played an important part in bringing 
about the recent Pact of Paris. He pro- 
posed that extraterritoriality be abol- 
ished and that there be created half 
a dozen special Chinese courts to which 
foreigners could resort and the judges 
of which would be appointed by the 
Chinese Government from a panel sub- 
mitted either by the World Court or 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, which should also, by dip- 
lomatic agreement, determine the sal- 
aries and conditions of payment of the 
judges. This plan, it was urged, would 
abolish extraterritoriality, and thus 
entirely satisfy the political demands 
of the Chinese, and also establish ade- 
quate courts for foreigners, and thus 
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satisfy the juristic demands of the 
treaty powers. 

The Shotwell proposal was approved 
by many in the conference, including 
some of the more influential Chinese, 
but the larger number believed that 
some modifications would be needed to 
obtain general Chinese support. It was 
suggested, therefore, that the foreign 
jurists should be advisers rather than 
regular judges; it was claimed that the 
recommendations of such advisers both 
as to general questions of law and as 
to specific cases in court, while hav- 
ing no legal force, would be adequate 
to provide the necessary judicial safe- 
guards for foreigners. It was _ notice- 
able that the Japanese members were 
more favorable to the early abolition 
of extraterritoriality than were the 
Americans and the British. The Chinese 
appeared to be unanimous in desiring 
its termination in its political aspect 
at the earliest possible date, and in 
their willingness to provide judicial 
safeguards of some kind for foreigners, 
but they were opposed to any plan 
which would make the surrender of 
extraterritoriality dependent upon in- 
definite conditions, such as the gradual 
improvement of their own judicial sys- 
tem. The conference on the whole felt 
that the prospects were favorable for 
a friendly and reasonably satisfactory 
settlement of the problem in the near 
future; but they realized that if no 
early action should be taken, a radically 
inclined Chinese Government, influ- 
enced possibly by domestic politics, 
might abrogate the extraterritorial 
treaties by unilateral action, a step 
which would lead to a critical issue 
with the powers. 


CONCESSIONS AND SETTLEMENTS 


The next most important issue be- 
tween China and the powers as a whole 
relates to the foreign “concessions” and 
“settlements.” These concessions, which 
now number fifteen, and the settle- 
ments, of which the only important 
one is the well-known International 
Settlement of Shanghai, are semi-in- 
dependent municipalities under the 
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technical sovereignty of China but 
administered by foreigners, The right 
of foreign local self-government rests 
upon “land regulations” issued by the 
consuls, with the consent, express or 
implied, of the Chinese authorities. 
The Chinese, who contend that the ex- 
istence of concessions and settlements 
impairs the national sovereignty and 
hampers the work of administration, 
have had striking success in regaining 
control of them, Already eight conces- 
sions have been transferred to the Chi- 
nese-—the two German and the one 
Austrian, in 1917; the two Russian, in 
1920; two of the British, in 1927; and 
the one Belgian, in 1929. 

To members of the conference it 
seemed so evident that the remaining 
concessions would be returned to China 
in good season and under proper con- 
ditions that they devoted their discus- 
sions largely to the International Set- 
tlement which is one of several distinct 
municipalities comprising the greater 
city of Shanghai, with a total popula- 
tion of over 2,708,000. The Interna- 
tional Settlement, which has over 842,- 
000 Chinese and about 30,000 foreign 
inhabitants, is administered by a for- 
eign-controlled municipal council with 
admirable efficiency and honesty. The 
Chinese, who for years demanded par- 
ticipation in its government, were per- 
mitted in 1928 to elect three of the 
twelve members of the council, but 
they are by no means satisfied. 

In the round table discussions it was 
evident that, while the Chinese desired 
increased representation in the admin- 
istration, they were especially anxious 
to have the International Settlement 
brought more directly under Chinese 
sovereignty. They wished the munici- 
pality to derive its powers from a grant 
from the Chinese Government, rather 
than from treaty stipulation, express 
or implied. If the change in the legal 
basis of the Settlement could be 
brought about they would not object 
to a long continuance of partial for- 
eign control before the Settlement 
should be transferred, step by step, 
completely to Chinese jurisdiction. The 
Municipal Council, on the other hand, 
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it was learned, while believing that 
the early transfer to the Chinese would 
bring disaster, is convinced that it is 
inevitable, and has even accepted in 
principle a plan to appoint a commit- 
tee of municipal experts from various 
foreign countries to recommend the 
stages by which the transfer may be 
made gradually and_ successfully. 
Again, the Chinese appeared to be in- 
terested primarily in the _ political 
phase, which involves national self- 
respect and prestige, and the foreign- 
ers in the machinery of government, 
which may ensure honest and efficient 
administration. However, it seemed 
that China and the powers agree that 
concessions and settlements are to be 
returned to China as speedily as this 
may be done with safety to the inter- 
ests involved; they differ only as to 
methods and rate of progress. 

It was made clear that the abolition 
of extraterritoriality and the return of 
the concessions and settlements are 
closely associated. In the case of the 
International Settlement, whose “land 
regulations” are based upon extraterri- 
torial and other grants in the early 
treaties, it was pointed out that the 
cancellation of these grants would auto- 
matically terminate the authority of 
the Municipal Council. And in all con- 
cessions and settlements the complete 
loss of extraterritoriality would make 
it in practice extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for foreigners in the face of 
Chinese opposition to continue to ad- 
minister these municipal areas, subject 
as most of their officials would be to 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary Chinese 
courts. So long as concessions and set- 
tlements continue, it will doubtless be 
necessary to insert safeguards for them 
in any new treaties relating to the limi- 
tation or abolition of extraterritorial- 
ity. 


DIPLOMACY OF THE PACIFIC 


Of general interest to all groups at 
the conference was the question of 
diplomatic machinery in the Pacific 
area for the settlement of international 
disputes and the maintenance of peace. 
It was recognized that the Pacific is 
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less well provided in this respect than 
is Europe, and that additional interna- 
tional agreements and agencies are 
needed, but there was a sharp diver- 
gence of opinion as to what would be 
best suited for the purpose. The issue 
was between complete reliance upon 
the League of Nations and the crea- 
tion of new regional organizations. 
Some members suggested that the 
League should establish a second capi- 
tal in the Far East, while others urged 
that the Council should meet occasion- 
ally in that part of the world or that 
the League should organize a group of 
Pacific States under its supervision. 
Some of the advocates of the regional 
idea proposed that the nations of the 
Pacific should enter into an agreement 
by which they would pledge themselves 
to refer disputes arising between them, 
which they were unable to settle by 
ordinary diplomacy, to a conference of 
the Pacific powers. 

In the round table discussion the 
spokesmen for the Japanese, British 
and Dominion groups stated that pub- 
lic opinion in their countries would not 
favor the creation of new regional or- 
ganizations for the Pacific, that occa- 
sional international conferences to 
meet particular situations would still 
be helpful, but that permanent reliance 
should be placed upon the League of 
Nations. They expressed the belief 
that a regional organization would de- 
lay America’s entrance into the League. 
The Chinese, however, were dissatisfied 
with the treatment they had received 
from the League and with its alleged 
failure to aid them in settling their in- 
ternational difficulties, and were there- 
fore more favorable to a regional or- 
ganization for the Pacific. American 
opinion was divided, some favoring re- 
liance upon the League and others 
holding that an attempt by the League 
to settle all Pacific issues would be of 
doubtful propriety, since the United 
States, one of the four leading Pacific 
powers, is not a member of the League. 
They believed, moreover, that the dele- 
gates from other countries did not un- 
derstand dominant American opinion 
and little realized that such an effort 
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might easily arouse keen resentment in 
America. 

Japanese immigration was not one 
of the subjects for round table dis- 
cussion; it was considered fully at 
Honolulu in 1925. But a carefully pre- 
pared address, presenting the Japanese 
point of view, was read to the confer- 
ence by Viscount Shibusawa, who is 
well in his eighties and is sometimes 
called “the Grand Old Man of Japan,” 
and who, as he has said, has conse- 
crated the last quarter of his life to 
friendship between Japan and Amer- 
ica. Toward the close of this address 
he said: 

I wish to take this opportunity of 
making it quite clear to you that the 
controversy which arose out of the 
American immigration legislation of 
1924 is not a closed incident. The 
wound so needlessly inflicted upon our 
sense of national honor is still open 
and will remain open until the matter 


We object to that law, not because it 
shuts out our immigration, but because 
it derogates us to a position separate 
from and inferior to that of the other 
nations of the civilized world. * * * 

Unpleasant and irritating as these 
questions are, they are not of a nature 
to justify an appeal to war. We would 
rather put our faith in the well-consid- 
ered verdict of the late Lord Bryce, 
who, according to Baron Shidehara, our 
distinguished Foreign Minister, used to 
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assure him, while they were colleagues 
at Washington, that the Americans 
were a fair-minded people who could 
be trusted to do the right thing in the 
end. Only we hope the end may not 
be too far off. 


This address, as those can testify 
who know Japan, gives a true picture 
of thoughtful Japanese opinion. 

In viewing the conference as a whole, 
one of the outstanding results was the 
favorable impression made upon the 
other delegates by Japan and the 
Japanese. This was due most of all to 
the marked ability and high character 
of the men who composed the Japanese 
group. The conference, in turn, was ap- 
preciated in Japan; its aims and meth- 
ods were approved, and its proceedings 
were reported at length and, with few 
exceptions, most favorably by the 
Japanese press. It was a severe test 
of the Institute to hold its sessions 
in a Far Eastern country whose vital 
interests are in part the subject of 
discussion. The success at Kyoto in- 
creased the faith of the delegates in the 
principle of the Institute—that repre- 
sentative men from the various coun- 
tries of the Pacific may by discussing 
their common problems with frankness 
come to a better mutual understanding 
and thereby lay the foundation for a 
permanent peace in the Pacific area. 

Kyoto, JAPAN, November, 1929. 
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\ | EXICO’S SPECIAL Presidential 
election, held on Nov. 17, 1929, 
resulted in the victory, by an 

- overwhelming majority, of Pas- 

cual Ortiz Rubio, the nominee of the 

National Revolutionary party. The two 

other candidates were José Vascon- 

celos, nominee of the National Anti- 

Re-electionist party, and General Pedro 

V. Triana, the choice of radical labor 

and agrarian groups constituting the 

Communist party. The contest, if such 

it may be termed, was from the initia- 

tion of the campaign between Ortiz 

Rubio and Vasconcelos. 

One of the interesting features of 
the election is that, if Ortiz Rubio takes 
over the Presidency from Portes Gil, 
provisional head of the government, 
in the normal course of events, it will 
be only the sixth time in over a cen- 
tury of Mexico’s national existence that 
a constitutional Executive has been 
succeeded by his constitutionally elect- 
ed successor. On the other hand, it will 
make the third successive time since 
1924 that such a constitutional succes- 
sion has occurred. 

The election was made necessary by 
the assassination of President-elect 
Obregon on July 17, 1928, seventeen 
days after he had been elected to suc- 
ceed General Calles. 

The recent campaign began early in 
1929. On March 4 Ortiz Rubio was 
nominated by the convention of the 
National Revolutionary party at Queré- 
taro. This party was formally organ- 
ized from various Liberal elements by 
President Calles, who resigned as 
chairman soon after his Presidential 
term was ended. Ortiz Rubio’s nomi- 
nation came simultaneously with the 
outbreak of the Escobar rebellion, and 
until that was suppressed, two months 
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later, there was a lull in the campaign- 
ing. On July 6 José Vasconcelos ac- 
cepted the nomination of the National 
Anti-Re-electionist party. This party, 
according to its supporters, “is sup- 
posed to trace its orthodox origin to 
the beginning of the revolution, when 
the principle of non-re-election was 
first advocated as a reaction against 
Diaz’s continued rule.” 

To understand the programs of the 
two major parties in 1929 it might be 
as well to recall that after Mexican in- 
dependence had been achieved in 1821 
and until 1867 the two leading political 
groups were the Conservatives, who fa- 
vored either a centralized republican 
or a monarchical form of government, 
and the Liberals, who favored a fed- 
eral government. Federalism was defi- 
nitely established in 1857 with the 
adoption of the Constitution of that 
year, but its future was not definitely 
assured until the downfall in 1867 of 
Maximilian, who had been imposed 
upon a portion of the Mexican people 
by Napoleon III three years earlier. 
Maximilian’s downfall sounded the 
death-knell of the historic Conserva- 
tive party. Nevertheless, under Diaz, 
who dominated the country from 1876 
to 1911, the Conservatives, although 
unorganized as a political party, recov- 
ered something of their lost social and 
economic influence. Before 1910 the re- 
sources of the country were largely in . 
the hands of foreigners or of the polit- 
ical and personal favorites of Diaz, 
while Diaz himself concentrated politi- 
cal power in his own hands. It was to 
correct these conditions, to effect 
much-needed agrarian, economic, social 
and political reforms, that the new 
group of Liberals, the revolutionaries 
of 1910, asserted themselves. 
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The agrarian reforms favored by 
these revolutionaries called for the res- 
toration or donation of ejidal, or com- 
munal, lands to the Indian villages 
which once had owned them or which 
needed them. Proposed economic re- 
forms included the nationalization of 
sub-soil deposits in conformity with the 
historic Spanish principle that they be- 
longed to the government and not to 
the surface owner, and the limitation 
through alien land legislation of the 
ownership of agricultural lands by 
foreigners. Social aims included the 
abolition of clericalism; the nationali- 
zation, in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of 1857, of 
the real property of the Church, and, 
finally, in conformity with the new 
Constitution of 1917, the nationaliza- 
tion of the churches themselves and 
the promotion of laic education. The 
political aims, which were of relatively 
less importance, were crystallized in an 
old slogan that was revived as the re- 
sult of the opposition to the continued 
re-election of Diaz, namely, “Effective 
Suffrage; No Re-election.”” On the 
other hand, those who opposed these 
reforms and who jealously guarded 
their privileges were the supporters of 
Diaz, or what might be termed the new 
Conservative group. Since the downfall 
of Diaz this group, which owed its ex- 
istence to and basked in the indulgence 
and favoritism of Diaz, has been in 
power only once. That was in 1913-14, 
when Victoriano Huerta gained control 
as the result of a successful coup 
d état. 

Generally speaking, there has been 
but one active political group in Mexico 
since 1910, namely, that which sup- 
ports the revolution. The significance 
of the term “revolution” was succintly 
expressed last Summer by Sub-Secre- 
tary of Public Instruction Saenz as fol- 
lows: “There is a distinction between 
revolution spelled with a big R and 
with a little one, between a rebellion 
and a revolution. The Mexican revolu- 
tion is a movement that has been ex- 
pressed in Mexico not only since 1910 
but in a way since 1810. It is a great 
movement of reform that has taken on 














in different periods different emphasis, 
culminating in 1910, when Madero 
started his revolution, political at first, 
but leading into other aspects, the last 
the social revolution itself, through 
which we are now passing.”’ The Mexi- 
can revolution thus interpreted, it is 
clear that both Ortiz Rubio and Vas- 
concelos are to be classed as revolu- 
tionaries. Both have fought for the fun- 
damental principles for which the rev- 
olutionaries of 1910 went to war, name- 
ly, the agrarian, economic and social 
reforms already referred to; it is 
chiefly on the question of Presidential 
succession that they have held funda- 
mentally different ideas. 


VASCONCELOS’S PROGRAM 


As regards the reforms, Vasconcelos 
and Ortiz Rubio have held somewhat 
different ideas as to how best to attain 
them, the former having adopted a 
more conservative stand. In his pre- 
election pronouncements on this sub- 
ject Vasconcelos demanded “common 
sense more than theories” and the elim- 
ination of alleged graft in the realiza- 
tion of these aims. Both demands are 
idealistic, but neither offered a con- 
crete constructive policy or program to 
be followed. To the Agrarians Vascon- 
celos claimed only to have promised 
“that government loans would be lim- 
ited to small sums and never would be 
given to government officials.” This 
indicated a desire to limit the agrarian 
program of the present government. 
More specifically, the Anti-Re-election- 
ists, according to a pamphlet issued by 
the Non-Partisan Election Committee 
of New York, favoring Vasconcelos, 
stood for “payment to the State by all 
who use the land; confirmation of 
grants already made; just distribution 
of land without graft through creation 
of commons, or parcelings if more suit- 
able, without detriment to production; 
organization of farmers for purchase 
and use of machinery, marketing, &c.; 
easy credit in small amounts for farm- 
ers, not politicians; diffusion of scien- 
tific farming; issue of agrarian bonds 
on a sound basis with a stable value, 
‘not 12 centavos on the peso.’” On the 
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PASCUAL ORTIZ RUBIO 


social side Vasconcelos, an experienced 
educator and a publicist of interna- 
tional reputation, favored “true lib- 
erty” for religion and the absolute sep- 
aration of Church and State; a feder- 
alized system of education and the abo- 
lition of the decrees of 1926, which pro- 
hibit religious instruction in private 
primary schools; a modified form of 
national prohibition which would per- 
mit only light wines; and the reduc- 
tio of the Mexican Army “to a mini- 
mum,” the soldiers being employed in 
useful work “on roads or irrigation 
projects.” 

Vasconcelos’s appeal was designed to 
win the support of the conservative 
revolutionaries, who are dissatisfied 
with the agrarian policy of the last 
three governments, and also that of the 
disaffected Catholics, who have been 
opposing since 1926 the radical pro- 
gram of the Calles and Portes Gil gov- 
ernments in the enforcement of the 
constitutional provisions relating to re- 
ligion and education. This does not 
mean that Vasconcelos is a Conserva- 
tive in the meaning of that term be- 
fore 1867, nor is he to be compared 
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to the Conservatives of the Diaz ré- 
gime. In simplest terms, as regards 
agrarian and religious problems, Vas- 
concelos is, comparatively speaking, a 
conservative revolutionary. 

The most important question on 
which Vasconcelos and Ortiz Rubio en- 
tertain widely divergent ideas is that 
of the Presidential succession. It will 
be recalled that when Diaz came into 
power in 1876 he was elected on a plat- 
form which demanded effective suf- 
frage and the non-re-election of na- 
tional and State Executives. Neverthe- 
less, on Dec. 1, 1910, the Constitution 
having previously been amended in 
many respects, Diaz was inaugurated 
for his seventh successive term since 
1884, the term by that time having 
been extended to six years. It was 
against this political treason that Ma- 
dero revived the demand of 1876 for 
“Effective Suffrage; No Re-election.” 
Madero’s aim, therefore, was to effect 
political reform. But if he had not won 
over the masses by the promise of 
agrarian reform, through the insertion 
in his platform of a plank calling for 
the restitution or donation of communal 
lands to villages, he would most prob- 
ably have met with instant failure. 
Thus, the masses, caring little about 
“Effective Suffrage; No Re-election,” 
joined his movement. And Madero’s 
original political aims were sidetracked 
for more urgent and popular demands. 
However, the slogan “Effective Suf- 
frage; No Re-election” was retained as 
the slogan of the revolution until and 
even after the general and more urgent 
program of reform had fully crystal- 
lized. The slogan remained an artificial 
yet forceful appeal to the great ma- 
jority, interested primarily in agrarian, 
social and economic reforms, while at 
the same time it was a source of hope 
for those revolutionaries who, like Ma- 
dero, were interested primarily in polit- 
ical reform. 

“Effective Suffrage; No Re-election” 
continued without interference to be 
the artificial, not the real, aim of the 
revolutionaries until 1927, by which 
time the major aims of the revolution, 
agrarian, social and economic, had be- 
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gun to be realized. The recognized lead- 
ers of the revolutionaries were General 
Obregon, who had served as President 
from 1920 to 1924, and under whom 
these aims had first begun to be real- 
ized, and General Calles, who was then 
serving as President for the term that 
was to end on Dec. 1, 1928. The choice 
of the revolutionaries as the successor 
of Calles was Obregon, despite the no 
re-election creed. Accordingly, to en- 
able Obregon to be elected for the term 
beginning in 1928, the Constitution was 
amended to permit a President to serve 
for a second term after a lapse of one 
term, and, later, the term was extended 
to six years. It was under these condi- 
tions that Obregon was elected for a 
second term on July 1, 1928, but not 
before a dissident group of the revo- 
lutionaries, capitalizing for all that it 
was worth the more or less antiquated 
and artificial slogan, had organized the 
Nationalist Anti-Re-election party. The 
inherent weakness of the party was 
that its basis was not deeply planted, 
principally because political reform had 
never constituted a fundamental aim of 
the revolution. In these circumstances, 
and with “No Re-election” the principal 
plank of Vasconcelos, the Anti-Re-elec- 
tionists in the recent election faced 
from the outset a major handicap. 


ORTIZ RUBIO’S CAMPAIGN 


Ortiz Rubio’s campaign was less ag- 
gressively waged, while his pre-elec- 
tion pronouncements were more gen- 
eral than those of Vasconcelos. In a 
statement on Oct. 12 Ortiz Rubio stat- 
ed that if he were elected President 
he would continue to distribute land in 
accordance with the present govern- 
ment’s agrarian policy and that every 
effort would be made to indemnify pro- 
prietors of land which it would be 
necessary to expropriate. Foreign cap- 
ital, he stated, would obtain the great- 
est possible protection granted by the 
law and without detriment to the rights 
of the workers. With reference to his 
policy toward the Church, he said: “I 
shall follow the law.” In international 
affairs he pledged himself to “seek the 
greatest fraternity among people.” 
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No fundamental principles of the 
revolution were at stake in the elec- 
tion, nor was the campaign one in 
which personalities were deciding fac- 
tors. The prestige of the last three gov- 
ernments, all of which have been fairly 
satisfactory to the revolutionaries, was 
Ortiz Rubio’s preponderant advantage. 
In Mexico it has been the rule that the 
“Opposition” does not succeed except 
through a revolution (spelled with a 
small r), and the recent election was 
no exception to the rule. Despite the 
Mexican axiom that “the choice of the 
government in Mexico always wins,” it 
is also true that no Mexican Govern- 
ment would in itself survive, much less 
perpetuate itself, as have those of 
Obregon, Calles and Portes Gil, unless 
it were responsive not in a parliamen- 
tary sense but informally and effec- 
tively to the will of the militant revo- 
lutionaries, and at the same time and in 
the same way responsible to them. 

The only thing that was decided by 
the election was that one revolutionary 
(Ortiz Rubio) and not another (Vas- 
concelos) will, in the ordinary course 
of events, direct for the next few years 
the program designed to realize to a 
greater degree the major aims of the 
revolution. Furthermore, this program 
as adopted and followed since Obregon 
came into power in 1920 will not be 
changed, a point on which Ortiz Rubio 
was very specific in his pre-election 
pronouncements. The election, there- 
fore, may also be taken as a vote of 
confidence to the present régime. The 
election is not novel, either as regards 
Mexican elections or elections else- 
where, in that questions of fairness 
may not with propriety be raised. Yet 
unquestionably the standards of politi- 
cal ethics of the members of the two 
major parties, or rather the two fac- 
tions of the same political group of 
revolutionaries, are identical. For the 
immediate future it appears that, irre- 
spective of electoral fairness or its ab- 
sence, as long as a revolutionary gov- 
ernment in Mexico is able to maintain 
itself in power it will also continue to 
command sufficient prestige to choose 
its successor, as has just been done. 












Origins of Potsdam Council “Legend” 


By JOSEPH WARD SWAIN 


N IMPORTANT item in the En- 
A tente propaganda during the last 
year of the war was the story of 
the “Potsdam council” of July 
5, 1914, at which it was alleged that 
the Central Powers made their decision 
for war. It was said that this Kronrat 
was presided over by the Kaiser him- 
self, that it was attended by the lead- 
ing German and Austrian diplomats, 
military men and naval officers, and 
even—according to some versions of 
the story—by certain captains of Ger- 
man industry; that the main points of 
the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia were 
there decided upon, and preparations 
for immediate hostilities begun. 

As soon as the story became current 
the German Government denied that 
such a meeting ever took place. After 
the war the denials of several persons 
were appended to the “Kautsky docu- 
ments,” published in November, 1919. 
The German Parliamentary Commis- 
sion of Inquiry a few months later in- 
vestigated the question with care and 
found no evidence for such a meeting. 
Certain versions of the legend were 
subjected to devastating criticism by 
Professor Sidney B. Fay in the Amer- 
wan Historical Review for July, 1920. 
Finally, Kurt Jagow has recently pub- 
lished an exhaustive study of both 
facts and legend under the title Der 
Potsdamer Kronrat (1928). 

The facts are now well established. 
On July 5 the Austrian Ambassador 
handed the Kaiser an autograph letter 
and a memorandum from Francis Jo- 
Seph, in which the necessity of punish- 
ing Serbia was urged. The Kaiser 
agreed and, after consulting the Chan- 
cellor, promised to support Austria- 
Hungary in case of European compli- 
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cations. A few officials—Zimmermann 
(Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs), 
General Falkenhayn, General Bertraub, 
Captain Zenker and Admiral Capelle— 
were called to Potsdam and notified 
of the conversations, but they were ex- 
pressly told that no new orders should 
be. issued to the army or navy. The 
next morning the Kaiser left on his 
annual cruise in the North Sea. At 
Kiel he had an interview with Herr 
Krupp von Bohlen. These are the facts 
which underlie the later legend. 

The story of the Potsdam council 
first appeared as an element of Entente 
propaganda in a leading article in the 
London Times of July 28, 1917. That 
same day Ribot, then French Premier, 
declared: ‘‘We have just gone through 
the most critical week of the war.” Not 
only was it the darkest period of the 
war for the Allies; it was also the 
time of the first great crisis in Ger- 
many. In an attempt to bring about 
peace certain Dutch and Scandinavian 
Socialists issued the call for an inter- 
national Socialist congress to be held 
at Stockholm on Aug. 15. For the first 
time since the war began domestic un- 
rest had become serious in the bellig- 
erent countries. 

Discontent was greatest in Austria. 
The Emperor Charles was very anx- 
ious for peace, and Czernin, his For- 
eign Minister, at once opened secret 
but abortive negotiations with France 
through the intermediacy of Prince 
Sixtus of Bourbon. An effort was made 
to appease the “nationalities” by prom- 
ising them extensive liberties—after 
the war. Profiteers were prosecuted 
with great fracas, political prisoners 
were amnestied and the Reichsrat, 
which had not met for over three years, 
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was convened. Socialist leaders were 
permitted to go to Stockholm to pre- 
pare for the congress, while Czernin 
delivered speeches in a lofty strain in 
which he spoke, in almost Wilsonian 
terms, of the “new order” that was 
coming. But it was all to no avail. 


GERMAN ANTI-WAR AGITATION 


Politicians in Germany also espoused 
the cause of reform. A royal rescript, 
dated July 11, 1917, ordered the imme- 
diate introduction of a law providing 
for equal suffrage in elections to the 
Prussian legislature. Two days. later 
this concession to liberalism brought 
about Bethmann-Hollweg’s downfall, 
but the concessions continued. The not- 
able resolution calling for peace by 
agreement and without annexations or 
indemnities was passed by the Reichs- 
tag on July 19 by a vote of 214 to 116, 
and two days later the Kaiser met five 
Socialist leaders socially and vainly at- 
tempted to charm them with his affa- 
bility. Moreover, Michaelis, the new 
Chancellor, in forming his Cabinet gave 
an Under-Secretaryship to a Social 
Democrat. But unrest remained, and 
the Socialists continued to hold anti- 
war meetings. 

Russia was now more concerned with 
revolution than with war; Italy was 
declining to the condition which made 
possible the Caporetto disaster; while 
France was infected with defeatism. 
The situation required the attention of 
a secret committee of the French Sen- 
ate on July 19 and 20, and the Bonnet 
Rouge scandals broke out early in Au- 
gust. The Socialists were furious when 
the government refused them pass- 
ports to Stockholm and seriously con- 
sidered withdrawing their support from 
Ribot; some of them even took to riot- 
ing in the Chamber. Great Britain, too, 
was filled with unrest. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald moved in the House of Com- 
mons on July 26 that the German peace 
resolution of July 19 be approved. He 
called for a division on his motion, and 
though only nineteen members voted 
with him, his act annoyed the govern- 
ment and infuriated the newspapers. 
When the government decided not to 
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permit British delegates to go to Stock. 
holm, Arthur Henderson, the Labor 
member of the Coalition, resigned. Pac- 
ifist meetings were broken up by mobs. 

At this juncture the story of the 
“Potsdam council’ appeared. In its 
issue of July 28 the London Times 
printed the following article in the 
leading position: 

We have received the following im- 
portant communication from a well-in- 
formed correspondent: 

In the report of Herr Haase’s speech 
in the Reichstag last week, which ap- 
pears in the Leipziger Volkszeitung of 
July 20, there is a reference to “the 
meeting of July 5, 1914,” as one of the 
matters which will have to be explained 
before the origin of the war is fully 
understood. This is the first public ref- 
erence to a date which will probably 
become the most famous of the fatal 
month of July, 1914. 

I have it on authority which it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to doubt 
that the meeting referred to was held 
at Potsdam on the date mentioned. 
There were present the Kaiser, Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, Admiral von 
Tirpitz, General von Falkenhayn, Herr 
von Stumm, the Archduke Frederick, 
Count Berchtold, Count Tisza and Gen- 
eral Conrad von Holtzendorf. It appears 
that Herr von Jagow and Count Moltke 
were not present. 

The meeting discussed and decided 
upon all the principal points in the Aus- 
trian ultimatum which was to be dis- 
patched to Serbia eighteen days later. 
It was recognized that Russia would 
probably refuse to submit to such direct 
humiliation, and that war would result. 
That consequence the meeting definitely 
decided to accept. It is probable that 
the date of mobilization was fixed at 
the same time. 

The Kaiser, as is well known, then 
left for Norway, with the object of 
throwing dust in the eyes of the French 
and Russian Governments. Three weeks 
later, when it became known that Eng- 
land would not remain neutral, Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg wished to with- 
draw, but it was too late. The decision 
of July 5 was irrevocable. 

The peculiar way, or rather ways, 
in which these facts have become 
known cannot as yet be told. But it is 
certain that most of Herr Haase’s hear- 
ers were fully aware of the meaning of 
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his reference to July 5. For the sub- 
ject appears to have been more fully 
and explicitly raised in a secret session 
of the Budget Committee of the Reichs- 
tag eight weeks ago by the Socialist 
Deputy, Herr Cohn. He challenged a 
certain Minister to deny the facts. To 
the astonishment of the other Deputies, 
the Minister did not deny the facts, but 
declined to make any statement. 

The incident created an immense sen- 
sation in the Reichstag committee, and 
was probably one of the factors under- 
lying the recent political crisis. The 
fact that Herr Haase has now raised 
the matter in public seems to indicate 
that he and his friends consider that 
the time has come to bring the full 
truth to light. 


This article was followed by a note, 
“Some Pertinent Details (By Our Corre- 
spondent Formerly in Berlin) ,” explain- 
ing the situation on July 5 in closer 
detail, and giving further information 
about the persons mentioned in the 
communication. A long editorial in an 
adjoining column discussed the impor- 
tance of the revelation for a proper un- 
derstanding of the origin of the war, 
and of the necessity for continuing the 
war to a victorious conclusion. On sub- 
sequent days the Times published other 
articles on the subject, speaking of the 
sensation caused by its revelation, re- 
printing and rejecting the official Ger- 
man denial and expressing the views of 
various correspondents. 


ANNIVERSARY PROPAGANDA 


As we look back, it seems highly im- 
probable that the selection of July 28, 
1917, as the date for making this reve- 
lation was purely fortuitous. The Brit- 
ish were preparing great demonstra- 
tions for Aug. 4, the anniversary of 
their entrance into the war, and there 
was reason to believe that the Central 
Powers would do likewise on July 28, 
their anniversary. Czernin had made 
the anniversary of the Archduke’s as- 
Sassination the occasion for important 
declarations, and it seemed likely that 
July 28 would witness another broad- 
side of propaganda, as was actually the 
case. It was obviously desirable to fore- 
Stall the attack, for which purpose the 
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story of “July 5, 1914,” served admi- 
rably. 

When July 28 arrived, Czernin and 
Michaelis made speeches before repre- 
sentatives of the press. Czernin re- 
peated what he had been telling about 
for months—his desire for a just and 
honorable peace and the impending re- 
forms in Austria. Michaelis was more 
sensational. Having learned of the se- 
cret treaty concluded between France 
and Russia in February, looking to the 
dismemberment of Germany, he now 
described the terms of this pact and 
challenged Ribot to deny them. This 
speech, though intended as a blow at 
the Entente as well, was primarily 
Michaelis’s reply to the Reichstag’s 
peace resolution of July 19. It had re- 
nounced conquest, but had declared 
that so long as enemy governments 
“threaten Germany and her allies with 
conquest and oppression, the German 
people will stand together as one man.” 
When this treaty was revealed, even the 
most pacific German would have to con- 
tinue the war until the enemy was 
crushed. 

Liberal and neutral opinion demanded 
an immediate answer, which was given 
by Ribot to the Chamber of Deputies 
on July 31. His task was not easy. 
As the treaty had been read to the 
Chamber by Briand during the secret 
sessions of June 1 and 2, denial was 
impossible. Yet such war aims could 
not be publicly avowed. Ribot there- 
fore dwelt at great length upon French 
love of peace and justice and upon some 
minor errors in Michaelis’s indictment. 
He then proceeded: 

What does the Chancellor want? 

* * * He is trying to divert attention 

from the terrible responsibility which 

weighs upon the conscience of the Ger- 
man Emperor and his advisers. It is the 
day after the publication of the deci- 
sions taken on July 5 [loud cheers] at 
the council held at Potsdam, where were 
discussed all the consequences of the 
ultimatum to be sent to Serbia, from 
which war was to result. It is on the 
day after this publication that the Chan- 
cellor tries this diversion. When one has 
such responsibilities, it requires some 
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impudence to ask us for an account of 
our intentions. 


This answer was completely success- 
ful in the Entente countries. The Lon- 
don Times headed its report of the 
speech, “Herr Michaelis’s Falsehoods,” 
while The Chicago Tribune announced 
more forcibly, “Ribot Calls Michaelis a 
Liar.” The story of the secret treaty 
was completely discredited, and was not 
believed even when the Bolsheviki pub- 
lished the authentic documents a few 
months later. 

Lloyd George celebrated the third 
anniversary of Great Britain’s entry 
into the war with a speech in the course 
of which he said: 

What are we fighting for? To defeat 
the most dangerous conspiracy ever 
plotted against the liberty of nations 
{cheers]—carefully, skillfully, insidi- 
ously, clandestinely planned in every 
detail with ruthless, cynical determina- 
tion. Those who have read the revela- 
tions which have recently appeared of 
that meeting must have read with a 
shudder the account of that meeting of 
the confederates before the firing of the 
train—one of the most sinister episodes 
in the whole history of brigandage. 


The British Foreign Office, however, 
more cautious than Ribot or Lloyd 
George, held an investigation, consult- 
ing the two Englishmen who would 
know most about the council. These 
men were Sir Horace Rumbold, who 
was in charge of the British Embassy 
at Berlin all through the early days of 
July, and Sir Maurice de Bunsen, Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Vienna when the 
meeting was alleged to have taken 
place. Both diplomats expressed the 
gravest doubts about the story. The 
exact date of their replies does not 
appear, but they seem to have been 
received before Aug. 2. On that date 
Lord Robert Cecil, replying to two 
members in the House of Commons, 
said: 

In reply to these questions I have 
seen what has appeared in the press 
on the subject. I cannot make any 
statement on the subject beyond that 
the information in the possession of 
his Majesty’s Government indicates 
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that the Central Powers decided in July 
on a policy which, in their opinion, 
would almost certainly lead to war 
against Russia and consequently against 
France. 


Lord Robert Cecil was obviously un- 
willing to give official sanction to the 
story, but it is equally clear that he did 
not wish to dispose of it completely. It 
is worth noting that Rumbold, in his 
memorandum, stated his opinion that 
the Central Powers decided for war 
only on July 29, but this was clearly 
“in July.” 


ORIGIN OF THE LEGEND 


Such is the first act in the public 
history of the legend of the Potsdam 
council. It appeared at a crucial mo- 
ment in the history of the war; it had 
its day of glory, and it was solemnly 
quoted by the world’s foremost states- 
men in public addresses. But soon the 
excitement died down. If the legend 
was remembered at all, it was merely 
as still another proof that Germany had 
started the war, and there was no need 
for that. Nevertheless, what were the 
sources from which the London Times 
derived its sensational story? 

In the Spring of 1917 the German 


‘Social Democratic party split on the 


war. The larger group, which kept the 
old name and retained control of the 
newspaper Vorwaerts, continued to 
support the war, though criticizing the 
government on many matters. The 
smaller group, known as the Indepen- 
dent Socialists, was represented by the 
Leipziger Volkszeitung, and openly op- 
posed the war. Though small numeri- 
cally, the group was extremely aggres- 
sive, its members constantly attacking 
the government and their former col- 
leagues. Haase and Cohn belonged to 
this minority group. 

Cohn’s speech, to which the Times re- 
ferred, was delivered in a committee of 
the Reichstag on May 4. He was attack- 
ing Falkenhayn, and incidentally he 
spoke of the Kronrat of July 5, named 
those whom he believed to have been 
present, and said that the ultimatum 
was then arranged and war with Rus- 
sia foreseen. In all this, except for some 
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names, his account is identical with 
that of the Times. But he said nothing 
of Bethmann-Hollweg’s desire to with- 
draw when he learned that Great Brit- 
ain would not remain neutral; this 
touch was added by the Times for the 
benefit of its readers. As the sessions of 
the committee were not public, Cohn’s 
speech did not attract great attention. 

On the next day, May 5, Cohn spoke 
again, this time in the plenary session 
of the Reichstag. He bitterly attacked 
the government’s conduct of the war, 
but said nothing regarding its origins. 
Karl Helfferich, the Minister of the In- 
terior, replied in a speech full of ap- 
peals to emotion. To discredit Cohn, he 
referred guardedly to his remarks of 
the day before and accused him of say- 
ing that “four government bears the 
guilt of the war.” At this poirt Cohn 
shouted, ‘““Mindestens Mitschuld!” (“At 
least partial guilt!’’) ; for which he was 
called to order. The rest of the day was 


devoted to attacks upon Cohn by vari- 


.ous speakers. Next day the newspapers 
gave abbreviated and emasculated ver- 
sions of Cohn’s speech, and devoted 
whole columns to the replies. Vorwaerts 
remarked: ‘Herr Helfferich indulged in 
a polemic against Cohn, and thereby 
inaugurated a debate on the causes of 
the war. This may be good politics, but 
in the whole matter we have the feeling, 
‘Better not.’ ” 

Ten days later the Reichstag began 
its recess, and nothing more was heard 
of Cohn’s revelations until it reassem- 
bled early in July, when the peace reso- 
lution and the budget were under con- 
sideration. While speaking against this 
resolution Haase declared that he had 
not forgotten the meeting (Beratungen) 
of July 5, 1914, or the activities of 
Falkenhayn and Tirpitz. He said noth- 
ing more, and this remark was not em- 
phasized, either in the Reichstag or in 
his paper next day. During the recess, 
however, four Independent Socialists— 
Haase, Cohn, Kautsky and Bernstein— 
had visited Stockholm to discuss plans 
for the proposed congress. On June 29 
Bernstein made a public speech urging 
an investigation of the causes of the 

war. It is said that in private the So- 
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cialists were more specific, and told of 
Cohn’s speech. The story was picked up 
by British agents and forwarded to the 
Times, which published it a month 
later. 

A few German newspapers referred 
briefly to the Times article, and many 
quoted the passage in Ribot’s speech al- 
luding to it. But as the German denial 
appeared on the same day, the papers 
treated his remarks with contempt. 
However, on Aug. 2 Vorwaerts dis- 
cussed the charges, accepting the denial, 
but asserting that on July 5 German 
statesmen had given themselves over to 
“Hungarian” leadership, and had thus 
let Germany be dragged into the war 
against their will. So far as Iam aware, 
this is the first appearance of the 
“blank check” theory of the events of 
July 5, now accepted by the majority of 
writers who discuss the question in a 
scholarly spirit. 


LICHNOWSKY’S MEMORANDUM 


Where did Cohn and his colleagues 
jlearn of the Kronrat? Helfferich and 
Montgelas declare the legend originated 
in the gossip of a hotel waiter, but it 
seems improbable that experienced 
politicians should make serious charges 
solely on such a basis. Subsequent 
debates in the Reichstag show that in 
all probability Cohn dcrived his story 
from another source. On Aug. 22 
Lebedour, an Independent Socialist, 
asked, in a committee of the Reichstag, 
what truth there was in the legend, 
and on being told that there was none, 
he declared that “aside from other in- 
formation” he relied upon the Denk- 
schrift of Prince Lichnowsky. This 
memorandum, entitled My London Mis- 
sion, which was circulated so widely 
in Entente countries in 1918, was first 
printed in the Berlin Boersen-Courier 
of March 21, 1918, though written in 
August, 1916. A few typewritten 
copies were soon made and circulated 
among Lichnowsky’s personal friends, 
a considerable number being sent out 
in July, 1917. Some of them fell into 
hands for which they were not intended. 
As early as the Spring of 1916 Lich- 
nowsky was talking among his friends 
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on the lines of his memorandum. Since 
the Independent Socialist Bernstein was 
among Lichnowsky’s acquaintances, 
Kurt Jagow assumes that the Socialists 
first heard of his theories through this 
channel. 

In the course of his memorandum, a 
pamphlet of about fifty pages, eight of 
which are devoted to the July crisis, 
Lichnowsky says: 

Subsequently I learned that at the 
decisive conference at Potsdam on July 

5 the Viennese request received the un- 

qualified assent of all the controlling 

authorities and even with the further 
suggestion that it would do no harm if 
war with Russia should result. At least 
this statement was made in the Aus- 
trian protocol which Count Mensdorff 
received in London. Soon afterward 

Herr von Jagow was in Vienna, to talk 

everything over with Berchtold. 


Even in this brief narrative there are 
flaws. Jagow was not in Berlin, and 
it has been denied that the ‘Austrian 
protocol” ever existed. In his more 
recent work, Auf dem Wege zum Ab- 
grund, Lichnowsky carefully omits 
these two sentences. Nor does he speak 
of a Kronrat, but of an “entschiedende 
Besprechung” (‘decisive conference” ). 

Did Lichnowsky learn of this confer- 
ence from his superiors after his return 
from London? The Kautsky documents 
show that he disagreed fundamentally 
with the policy of the German foreign 
office and was at loggerheads with the 
high officials there. The Kaiser, Jagow 
and Zimmermann all speak of him with 
open contempt. Lichnowsky himself 
declared that ‘as soon as I arrived in 
Berlin I saw that I was to be made the 
scapegoat for the catastrophe which 
our government had brought upon 
itself against my counsels and warn- 
ings.” It is therefore doubtful if his 
superiors told him much, and they cer- 
tainly did not tell him of Jagow’s trip 
to Vienna. The conclusion is that Lich- 
nowsky based his charges upon gossip. 
But where did he get it? 

A certain amount of gossip was cur- 
rent in Berlin in July and August, 1914, 
concerning negotiations at Potsdam on 
July 5. Several officials, as well as 
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court functionaries, knew of the Aus- 
trian Ambassador’s visit to the Kaiser 
that day, and the matter was discussed 
by others next day on the train to Kiel. 
During the following weeks several 
persons of the inner circle in Berlin 
spoke of the conversations. The Berlin 
correspondent of the Nieuw Rotter- 
damsche Courant picked the story up 
and sent it to his paper, which printed 
it on Sept. 7. As we shall see, this gos- 
sip reached the ears of Wangenheim, 
German Ambassador to Turkey. Lich- 
nowsky heard it, too. 


BERLIN GOSSIP 


Probably the Socialist leaders also 
heard some of this Berlin gossip in 
1914, When Lebedour made his inter- 
pellation in the Reichstag, he spoke of 
“other information” than that derived 
from Lichnowsky’s Denkschrift. He 
was probably referring to gossip he 
and his friends had heard. But there 
are faint hints that his supplementary 
information may have originated in a 
more august source. On Sept. 22, 1916, 
Haase made a speech before a Reichs- 
konferenz of the Socialist party—be- 
fore it split. He told how, as president 
of the party, he had been summoned 
to the Prussian Ministry of the Interior 
on July 26, 1914, and informed that 
the government would not interfere 
with pacifist meetings. But he was also 
urged to keep Socialist orators from 
giving encouragement to the Pan-Slav- 
ists in Russia: 

If Russia went against Austria, Ger- 
many would place herself at Austria’s 
side. I immediately maintained that, as 
David had declared in our name in the 
Reichstag, the alliance between us and 
Austria-Hungary was a purely defen- 
sive one, whose conditions would not be 
fulfilled if Austria first went to war 
with Serbia. The answer was given 
that the bourgeois parties and the gov- 
ernment did not interpret the treaty 
thus. 


This is all that Haase said in 1916, 
but it proves that there were conversa- 
tions between him and government of- 
ficials in July, 1914, in the course of 
which the relations of Austria and Ger- 
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many were discussed. Can it be that 
a hint of the conversations of July 5 
was then dropped? It is improbable 
that the officials at the Ministry took 
the Socialist leader deeply into their 
confidence, but a word or two may 
have escaped them and given Haase a 
hint. Gossip and rumor added to it; 
but the hint remained and later seemed 
an official confession. 

The London Times story of the Pots- 
dam council made very little impres- 
sion in the United States, and this 
country really learned of the Potsdam 
council first from Henry Morgenthau, 
who had been Minister to Turkey in 
1914. His first account of it appeared 
in the New York World of Oct. 14, 
1917. A few months later his memoirs 
began to appear serially in the World’s 
Work, and Ambassador Morgenthauw’s 
Story appeared in book form in Octo- 
ber, 1918. 

Several new items were added by 
Morgenthau’s revelations — Wangen- 
heim, the German Ambassador to Tur- 
key, was telling the story at Constan- 
tinople as early as Aug. 26, 1914; busi- 
ness men, as well as diplomats and 
soldiers, had attended the council; the 
delay in sending the ultimatum was to 


give the business men a chance to un-' 


load their foreign securities; their 
haste to do so brought a slump on the 
stock market; Wangenheim himself 
had assured the Kaiser of Turkey’s aid. 
Professor Fay has shown that there 
are numerous errors in Wangenheim’s 
account, yet there can be no doubt 
that he actually made the remarks 
which Morgenthau attributes to him. 
The day after his return to Constanti- 
nople (July 15) he told Garroni, the 
Italian Ambassador to Turkey, that 
war was coming, and the same day he 
spoke to the Bulgarian Ambassador in 
a Similar vein; but it is not clear that 
he said anything to these diplomats 
ahout a Crown council. 

It is amazing that Wangenheim 
should have said such things, whether 
his remarks were true or not. Morgen- 
thau tells us of his surprise at such 
indiscretions, and says that he can ex- 
plain them only by assuming that Wan- 
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genheim wished to boast of his influ- 
ence and importance at Berlin. Kurt 
Jagow assumes that Wangenheim told 
the story to his ally, Garroni, and later 
to the neutral Morgenthau in the hope 
that he would impress them with the 
thoroughness of Germany’s prepara- 
tions and the certainty of her victory. 
Italy might thus be kept true to the 
alliance and the United States remain 
neutral. But if there really had been 
any such deep laid plot as was said, 
Wangenheim’s tendency would have 
been to conceal it. The fact that he 
boasted as he did creates a presupposi- 
tion that he was not telling the truth. 


GARRONI’S STORY 


The case of Garroni deserves careful 
study. In the Spring of 1915 he told 
Lewis Einstein, American Special 
Agent at Constantinople, of Wangen- 
heim’s conversation with him. Italy de- 
clared war upon Turkey in August and 
Garroni went home, where he began 
talking of Wangenheim’s remarks. But 
it is important to note that in reporting 
to Sonnino in September, 1915, he said 
nothing of a Crown council and did not 
mention the date, July 5. The report, 
written down by Sonnino immediately 
after Garroni left, declares that Wan- 
genheim began his conversation on July 
15 with the remark,“Nous sommes @ la 
guerre!” (“We are at war!”’), and when 
Garroni asked his reason for thinking 
so, Wangenheim replied merely that 
Austria would present an ultimatum 
to Serbia so severe that it could not be 
accepted. Garroni told Salandra, how- 
ever, that Wangenheim had just re- 
turned from a meeting of German Am- 
bassadors at Berlin, but here again he 
made no mention of a Crown council. 

We know from Mr. Einstein’s diary 
that as early as June 20, 1915, Garroni 
had talked with him about the ‘“con- 
ference of Ambassadors, Generals and 
leaders of German industry.” Moreover, 
Morgenthau makes it clear in his book 
that he had discussed the matter with 
Garroni. Can it be that Garroni got 
the item about a Crown council, not 
from Wangenheim, but from Morgen- 
thau? If Wangenheim told Garroni of 
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the council of July 5, why did he not 
tell Sonnino and Salandra of it in Sep- 
tember, when relating the rest of the 
conversation ? 

Finally, why did Morgenthau not 
report the conversation to Washing- 
ton? The diplomatic correspondence of 
1914 has now been published by the 
State Department in Foreign Relations, 
but there is no account of such a con- 
versation. Since the matter has been 
discussed so widely, the editors would 
hardly have omitted this report, had 
it existed. Professor Fay assures us 
that a “careful search through the files 
of the State Department at Washing- 
ton shows that there is no [such] dis- 
patch.” A lawyer like Secretary of 
State Lansing would hardly have based 
his report to the Peace Conference 
dealing with Germany’s guilt on an 
avowedly propagandist book published 
in October, 1918, had his office pos- 
sessed a confidential report on the 
same subject dating from August, 1914. 
We may well ask, with Professor Fay, 
why Morgenthau did not report to 
Washington “what was perhaps the 
most important thing he ever heard 
at Constantinople.” 

Morgenthau has offered no explana- 
tion, but from the materials now avail- 
able a plausible surmise may be made, 
One passage in Einstein’s diary men- 
tions the writer’s doubts as to Wan- 
genheim’s character; it is quite prob- 
able that these doubts were shared -by 
other members of the American Em- 
bassy. When Wangenheim first told 
Morgenthau his story, the American 
Ambassador was unwilling to give it 
his complete credence. But as time 
went on, Morgenthau, like many others, 
became more and more convinced that 
Germany started the war. Then came 
the London Times revelation of July 
28, 1917. Morgenthau was on a special 
mission in France at the time, and his 
last doubts as to the truth of Wan- 
genheim’s story evaporated. He re- 
turned to America in September and 
soon gave his story of the council to 
the New York World. With the en- 
couragement of President Wilson him- 
self he then proceeded to write Am- 


bassador Morgenthau’s Story. 

From the evidence now available it 
seems certain that Wangenheim lied 
deliberately, that Lichnowsky was 
merely peddling gossip, that Ribot and 
Lloyd George were clutching greedily 
at what seemed a godsend, that the 
Times printed a story which it had 
received on seemingly good authority 
and that Cohn and Haase stated what 
seemed to be well authenticated. More- 
over, the German Socialists made their 
remarks only in a secret session, until 
forced into the open by Helfferich’s 
demagoguery. None of these persons 
except Wangenheim can be accused of 
lying, though they all embroidered 
what they knew, and none of them ex- 
ercised much criticism. Even this last 
charge cannot be brought against Mor- 
genthau, for he kept the story to him- 
self for over three years, and finally 
published it only when it seemed cor- 
roborated by the publication of an- 
other independent version. As to his 
candor and sincerity there can be no 
doubt. He was deceived by Wangen- 
heim, who told him of a meeting that 
had never taken place. 

But now we are told that there is 
“new evidence” on the Potsdam council, 
consisting of three items: (1) letters 
from various persons to Professor 
Turner, published in CURRENT HISTORY 
for November, 1929, and dealing with 
how these persons learned the story; 
(2) Salandra’s memoirs, which contain 
a long note on Garroni; and (3) Kurt 
Jagow’s thorough study of the events 
and legends of July 5. All these three 
items, especially the third, add much to 
our knowledge of the growth of the leg- 
end, and are therefore interesting. But 
Jagow adds very little to our knowledge 
of what actually happened at Potsdam 
and Berlin on July 5 and 6, while the 
other two add nothing at all. In discuss- 
ing what happened on those days, it 
hardly seems necessary, therefore, seri- 
ously to revise the views which have 
been held by scholars for several years 
past, and which are set forth, for ex- 
ample, in the second volume of the 
Origins of the World War, by Profes- 
sor Fay. 
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RECENT SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


OBEL PRIZE winners in science 
N enter a select and exclusive 
company of immortals that 
outranks even the National 
Academy of Sciences in this country, 
the Royal Society in England or the 
French Academy. The _ personalities 
and the accomplishments that are thus 
honored by the annual awards in medi- 
cine, physics and chemistry are there- 
fore of more than passing interest. 

One of the workers in the newer 
physics, the Duc de Broglie, scientific 
scion of an aristocratic French family 
and member of the French Academy by 
scientific right, has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for physics for 1929. In 
this high award, physicists see the rec- 
ognition of a new way of looking at the 
phenomena of light, electricity and 
other stuff of which the universe is 
made, for the Duc de Broglie was the 
pioneer in the development of that 
most modern branch of physics, “wave 
mechanics,” which the German physi- 
cist Schroedinger developed to an even 
greater extent. 

The theory of wave mechanics as 
propounded by de Broglie and Schroe- 
dinger makes the differences between 
matter and radiation a shadowy bor- 
derland. An electron, the unit of elec- 
tricity and the smallest particle of 
matter, becomes a sort of manifesta- 
tion of a group of waves, while waves 
of light or other radiation at times take 
on the properties of particles. And then 
at other times matter is best explained 
as acting like waves of radiation. All 
this is disconcerting to those who 
learned about light, X-rays and other 
radiations some years ago when they 
were considered wave motions. Despite 
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the new wave mechanics, the classical 
wave theory of radiation accounts for 
ordinary optical phenomena with sat- 
isfaction, and for practical purposes it 
is not thrown overboard. Yet wave 


mechanics explains some mysteries 
unsolved by earlier conceptions, and 
therefore the physicist is in the posi- 
tion of having more than one funda- 
mental law. He uses the one that fits 
best, confident in the hope that future 
progress will destroy their apparent in- 
consistencies. One daring prediction 
made by the Duc de Broglie when he 
first developed his wave mechanics a 
few years ago was fulfilled by the dis- 
covery of the American physicists, C. 
J. Davisson and L. H. Germer, that 
electrons, particles of matter, act, like 
waves in the same sense that light and 
X-rays are waves. 

Two men who gave to the world the 
earliest knowledge of the all-important 
vitamins, Professor Christian Eijkman 
of the University of Utrecht in Hol- 
land and Sir Frederick Gowland Hop- 
kins, Professor of Biochemistry at the 
University of Cambridge, England, 
were awarded the 1929 Nobel Prize in 
medicine. Professor Eijkman was the 
first man to produce experimentally a 
disease of dietary origin. In 1889, when 
director of the hygienic laboratory at 
Batavia, Dutch East Indies, he suc- 
ceeded in producing polyneuritis in 
fowl by feeding them a diet consisting 
exclusively of completely polished rice. 
He had previously noted that this 
disease resembled closely the disease 
beri-beri occurring in human beings. In 
both the human and fowl disease, the 
nerves show the same degeneration, 
and the symptoms are very similar. In 
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1921 Professor Eijkman was made a 
foreign associate member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences of the 
United States. Sir Frederick Hopkins 
in 1906 first demonstrated that an ac- 
cessory food substance besides pro- 
teins, fats and carbohydrates was 
necessary for growth, reproduction and 
maintenance of life in animals. Since 
then he has done considerable research 
on the nature of these accessory sub- 
stances, which we know by the name 
of vitamins. He has been called discov- 
erer of the vitamins. 

The man who discovered the funda-~- 
mental laws connecting the production 
of electricity from a hot wire with the 
temperature of the wire, a phenomenon 
utilized today by every tube radio set, 
received the 1928 Nobel Prize in phys- 
ics, awarded in 1929. He is Professor 
Owen Willans Richardson, director of 
research in King’s College, London, 
who from 1906 to 1913 was Professor 
of Physics at Princeton University. He 
is considered the father of the branch 
of physics which he christened “ther- 
mionics,”” which deals with the effect 
that heat has on matter in generating 
electrically charged particles, called 
ions or electrons. While Professor 
Richardson’s work for which he has 
received the Nobel Prize was done in 
the interests of the pure advancement 
of knowledge, his laws find intense 
practical application in the design of 
electron tubes now so widely used in 
radio, the talkies and other contribu- 
tions of physics to industry. 

Studies of yeasts, sugars and the 
fermentation of sugars, carried on over 
many years, won the 1929 Nobel prize 
in chemistry for Dr. Arthur Harden 
and Professor Hans von Euler. Dr. 
Harden, Professor of Biochemistry in 
London University and head of the bio- 
chemistry department of the Lister 
Institute, has published a book on al- 
coholic fermentation, besides reports of 
his many chemical studies, some of 
which were in the field of vitamins. 
Professor von Euler is director of the 
new biochemical institute of the Stock- 
holm High School, which is really a 
university, where he has been Professor 
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of Chemistry for some years. Like Dr. 
Harden, Professor von Euler has made 
studies of vitamins also, although his 
main interest has been in the field of 
enzymes and sugars. He has published 
two books on the chemistry of enzymes, 
besides hundreds of reports of studies 
conducted alone and in collaboration 
with others. The studies of Dr. Harden 
and Professor von Euler are known to 
American chemists, but they have not 
heretofore attracted wide attention. 

The Royal Society’s highest honor in 
chemistry, the Davy Medal, will be con- 
ferred upon Professor G. N. Lewis of 
the University of California for his 
contributions to classical thermody- 
namics and the theory of chemical 
valence. Professor Lewis is a pioneer in 
the study of atom structure and his re- 
searches have allowed chemists to know 
more precisely what happens when 
substances come together. The Davy 
Medal was founded by the brother of 
the famous Sir Humphry Davy and is 
given annually for the most important 
discovery in chemistry in Europe, the 
United States or Canada. 

Professor Max Planck of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, notable as the origi- 
nator of the quantum theory, has been 
awarded the Copley Medal of the 
Royal Society for his contributions to 
theoretical physics. Another German, 
Professor Hans Geiger of Kiel Uni- 
versity, whose atom counter is being 
used in laboratories all over the world, 
was given the Hughes Medal by the 
Royal Society for the development of 
methods of counting alpha and beta 
particles. 

The two Royal Medals, which have 
been awarded annually since their es- 
tablishment by George IV, were award- 
ed Professor J. E. Littlewood of Cam- 
bridge for his work on mathematical 
analysis and Professor Robert Muir, 
Glasgow immunologist, for his medical 
work. 


NEW VIEW OF UNIVERSE 


While scientific honors and achieve- 
ments loom large in our world any 
tendency to egotism is dispelled when 
the universe as a whole is contemplat- 




























ed. Man, once considered as the centre 
around which the universe revolved, is 
relegated to an infinitesimal place in 
the scheme of classification proposed 
by Dr. Harlow Shapley, Harvard astron- 
omer. All creation, from the tiny elec- 
trons of which atoms are made to the 
entire universe, is included. But human 
beings, and all associated terrestrial 
organisms, appear only parenthetically 
in one of the subdivisions. The satellitic 
system, such as the earth and the moon, 
or Saturn with its rings, is the start- 
ing point of the scheme, In groups of 
decreasing mass, it runs downward, 
through meteoritic associations, like 
comets and meteor streams; colloidal 
aggregates, in which man and other 
living organisms and colonies of or- 
ganisms are included; molecular aggre- 
gates, such as crystals; molecules; 
atoms; and corpuscles, under which 
Dr. Shapley classifies the electron and 
proton, as well as the quantum, or 
“atom” of energy. In the other direc- 
tion, in order of increasing mass, are 
the various astronomical objects, such 
as stars, double and multiple stars up 
to the galaxies; the super-galaxies, in 
which Dr. Shapley includes our own 
Milky Way system; groups of super- 
galaxies; the “cosmoplasma”’; and the 
entire universe. The classification, 
which now includes seventeen main 
groups, is left open at both ends, so as 
to include possible future discoveries of 
still more or less massive objects. The 
“cosmoplasma” is a very new concep- 
tion. It is the substratum of materials 
throughout the universe, between plan- 
ets, stars and galaxies, that has no ob- 
vious systematic organization. Hence 
it includes such diverse constituents as 
the high-speed shooting stars, inter- 
stellar calcium gas, and radiation itself. 
It is at once the most mysterious and 
most fundamental part of the universe, 
and only recently has come under direct 
experimental study. 


MEDICAL CARE STATISTICS 


An enormous army of practitioners 
and assistants exists in this country 
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for the purpose of caring for the sick 
people and preventing illness among 
the well. The actual and estimated 
figures, showing that more than one 
out of every hundred in the population 
is engaged in such activities, have 
just been compiled by the Committee 
on the Cost of Medical Care. ‘“There are 
in the United States more physicians 
per 100,000 people than in any other 
country in the world,” the committee 
reported as a result of one of its sur- 
veys, which showed that there are 143,- 
000 physicians in the country. About 
1,500,000 people, enough to make a 
city bigger than Detroit, are employed 
in connection with the care and pre- 
vention of illness, the committee esti- 
mated. This figure includes physicians 
and their attendants, dentists with 
their assistants and technicians, trained 
and practical nurses, midwives, physio- 
therapists, hospital superintendents and - 
personnel, pharmacists and drug clerks, 
opticians, health department and clin- 
ical laboratory personnel, chiropodists, 
masseurs, and all the “healers,’’ such 
as Christian Science practitioners, os- 
teopaths and others, Of these, the 
550,000 workers in hospitals, exclusive 
of nurses, physicians and superinten- 
dents, make up the biggest group. The 
next largest is the group of practical 
and trained nurses, totaling 351,996, 
and the third largest comprises the 
143,000 physicians. Uneven distribution 
of physicians exists throughout the 
country, which, more than the total 
number, affects the sufficiency. In 
1927 South Carolina and Montana had 
only 71 physicians per 100,000 peo- 
ple; California, at the other extreme, 
had 200. Various State surveys show 
clearly that the larger cities are over- 
supplied with doctors relative to pop- 
ulation, whereas the smaller towns and 
rural districts are relatively undersup- 
plied. Comparatively few recent grad- 
uates of medical schools are located in 
the small communities; the proportion 
of physicians settling in the larger 
cities is becoming progressively larger 
from year to year. 
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everybody else knows all about 

Latin America. In the sense com- 

monly used, Latin America is 
that part of the two continents and 
outlying islands which is_ neither 
United States nor Canada nor other 
British, French or Dutch colonies. The 
truth is that the liveliest Latin Amer- 
ica in the Western Hemisphere is to 
found in the great island of Manhat- 
tan, where Italians do most congre- 
gate. The nations of the New World 
south of the United States are without 
exception either of Spanish or Portu- 
guese derivation, and their civilization 
is cast in the same mold as that of the 
two sister nations in the Iberian Penin- 
sula. 

England came into America a cen- 
tury later than Spain and Portugal. It 
was another century before the settle- 
ments of Spain and England ap- 
proached each other so near that they 
fought out their boundary lines, and 
still another hundred years. before 
Spain came into brief contact with the 
new United States and unwillingly 
yielded Florida. 

The population of the twenty Latin- 
American Republics of North Amer- 
ica, South America and the Caribbean 
taken together is about 70,000,000, oc- 
cupying an area of about 7,500,000 
square miles. Members of the League 
of Nations from these American coun- 
tries are well received, and some of 
them have been placed upon the Coun- 
cil of the League. 

These nations might be expected to 
be superior to the United States of 
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America in intellect and power and 
international weight, because they re- 
ceived European civilization more than 
a hundred years earlier than the Eng- 
lish Colonies, and because they contain 
immense natural resources, including 
the precious metals which enriched 
their parent countries. Also, they found 
already established nations of consid- 
erable culture, with elaborate govern- 
ment, standing armies, amazing archi- 
tecture, and a power of political combi- 
nation which held empires together. 
The raw material in Mexico, Central 
America and South America was much 
more advanced than any of the Indian 
tribes within the limits of the English 
Colonies. Yet, whatever there was of 
native organization and power, the new- 
comers overthrew. The native Peru- 
vians and other South Americans to- 
day are far below their ancestors in 
that agglutinativeness of law and gov- 
ernment which makes nations. 

The English Colonists and their suc- 
cessors in the United States early be- 
came aware of Latin America. The 
possession of the lower Mississippi by 
the Spaniards attracted the attention of 
George Washington before the Revolu- 
tion, and caused the vigorous anti- 
Spanish and anti-French diplomacy 
which compelled the yielding of Louisi- 
ana and Florida. The conviction that 
the few and weak descendants of con- 
quering Spaniards were not entitled to 
pre-empt Texas and California led to 
the Mexican War of 1840, the only war 
which has ever been waged between the 
United States and a Latin-American 
country. The conflict with Spain in 
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1898 resulted in the loss of the Spanish 
hold on Cuba and Porto Rico, the last 
evidence remaining of a Spanish-Amer- 
ican State. Except for the easy-going 
small island colonies of Great Britain, 
France and Holland in the Caribbean 
Sea, European control anywhere in 
America south of the United States has 
come to anend. Ever since the Monroe 
Doctrine was promulgated more than a 
hundred years ago, it was plain that the 
United States would go to war if neces- 
sary to prevent the establishment of 
new European control anywhere in the 
the Americas. Every one of the twenty 
Latin-American nations knows that it 
is under the protection of the ships and 
men and guns of the United States 
against any attempt to deprive any one 
of those countries of its independence. 

Everybody understands, however, 
and never more clearly than at present, 
that the Monroe Doctrine is not a self- 
denying ordinance. The United States 
gave no aid and comfort to the attempt 
of Bolivar, a truly great man with mag- 
nificent ideals for the advancement of 
his people, to found a great confedera- 
tion on the model of the United States. 
The Monroe Doctrine has not prevented 
the forcible annexation of New Mexico, 
California and Porto Rico. It has not 
held the United States back from the 
construction of the Panama Canal 
through the heart of a country which is 
literally and absolutely at every mo- 
ment in the power of the United States. 
It has not prevented two invasions of 
Mexico not long before the World War, 
one from Juarez, hundreds of miles into 
the heart of Mexico; the other, an at- 
tack on Tampico and Vera Cruz. It has 
not prevented the garrisoning of parts 
of Nicaragua and the protection of poll- 
ing places at an election in that foreign 
country by United States troops. 

Ever since the World War, which 
closed eleven years ago, a great effort 
has been made by Latin America, by 
European nations and by the people of 
the United States to play up the Latin 
Americans. Those three groups all in- 
sist that the twenty sister republics are 
full and equal members of the family 
of nations. The Latin-American powers 
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that desire it, as most of them do, send 
delegates to the League of Nations, 
who are placed on important commit- 
tees, participate in the discussion of 
world affairs, and vote upon questions 
of great import to the world. 

Much is made of the influence on the 
world of these republics, quite overlook- 
ing the trifle that not one of them has a 
republican government in the American 
sense of the word. Perhaps that is rea- 
sonable in the Assembly of the League, 
a. body that receives from the people of 
Poland, of Italy, of Spain and of Yugo- 
slavia delegates designated and di- 
rected by the dictators of those coun- 
tries. The American people, as well as 
Europeans, are given a false perspec- 
tive by the failure or neglect to observe 
that not a single Latin-American repub- 
lic possesses a government which is 
based upon regular, open and uncon- 
trolled elections by those who have the 
legal suffrage in these countries. Not a 
single one of these Latin-American 
States has passed through the last fifty 
years without a violent revolution, end- 
ing in a despotism. Chile a few decades 
ago was considered an example of wise 
and temperate government by persons 
selected out of a ruling class; then sud- 
denly another set of persons out of the 
ruling class took it on themselves to 
suspend the existing Chilean govern- 
ment by exiling the officials. 

The most striking instance of the 
indifference of the American people to 
the constitutional rights of neighbors 
outside our boundaries is the present 
status of Cuba. Our government re- 
fused to withdraw its troops from 
Cuba after the Spanish War until, by 
solemn treaty, the people of Cuba 
agreed to maintain a republican gov- 
ernment and to permit the United 
States to send armed forces, if neces- 
sary, to preserve that republican gov- 
ernment. According to the accounts of 
people who have been on the ground, 
there is, in fact, no Republic of Cuba 
in operation. There, as in other Latin- 
American countries, decisions are made 
by a despot who drives those who con- 
test his rule out of the country or else- 
where. As a people, we are not inter- 
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ested in favoring governments based 
on the will of the whole of a Latin- 
American republic outside our own 
boundaries. In fact several States in 
the Union, on color grounds, do not 
permit people of the same race and 
degree of education as the ordinary 
Cubans to participate in their elections. 
In those States, however, there is a 
white population, intelligent, informed 
and keenly interested in preserving its 
political rights. Such a population, so 
far as it can be found in Cuba, has no 
more rights in the government than 
the full-blooded negro. Neither can ef- 
fectively vote against the dictator. 
American capital has gone into rail- 
roads. Immense sums have been in- 
vested in mining and in oil; in fact, 
one of the invasions of Mexico, just 
before the World War, arose out of 
a dispute over titles and taxes of oil 
lands. The protection of the vast in- 
vestments in Mexico and _ Central 


America and Venezuela and Colombia, 
as well as in Cuba, tends to: bring 
home to Americans the great impor- 


tance of peace and good government 
among our neighbors; but we evidently 
do not mean to leave the protection 
of those interests to the governments 
of those countries, whether popular or 
dictatorial. 

Clashes of British, French and Ger- 
man interests in the Near East were 
among the causes of the World War. 
In like manner every now and then 
American capitalists are confronted by 
rival claims of Englishmen or French- 
men or Dutchmen in Latin America; 
and seldom do the parties expect a 
settlement through the course of legal 
proceedings before the courts of the 
Latin-American countries concerned. 
It is true that a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Mexico, the judges of 
which were presumably acquainted 
with the President for the time being, 
relieved the tension as to titles to min- 
ing and oil lands. 

In these days of world peace and dis- 
armament and a World Court and ces- 
sation from war as an instrument of 
policy, we must expect that Latin- 
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American nations, however small, how- 
ever far removed from the great fields 
of international activity, however bad- 
ly governed by despots of a character 
however spotted, naturally expect that 
war will not be made on them, what- 
ever may happen. Yet the only gov- 
ernment that has actually occupied 
Latin-American territory in the last 
thirty years is that of the United 
States. President Roosevelt fended off 
the plan of German occupation of Vene- 
zuelan territory, but the hold of Spain 
on the Caribbean Islands was broken 
off by an American army and navy 
in which Colonel Roosevelt gallantly 
served. Hence the great responsibility 
on the United States for maintaining 
peace with our neighbors and inciting 
them to refrain from wars upon each 
other. Hence, our interest in closing up 
the fifty-year-old sore at Tacna and 
Arica. 

Beyond these altruistic and neighbor- 
ly good wishes, the United States Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility in behalf 
of our great republic, and that is to 
hold at all hazards the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama covering the Panama Canal, and 
the Isthmus of Nicaragua, covering the 
only alternative water route. The Brit- 
ish seem willing to transfer a nominal 
control of the entrance to the Suez 
Canal to an Egyptian people which does 
not exist; but for us to yield the 
Isthmus route would be like Great 
Britain putting the English Channel 
into the hands of the Belgians and 
Dutch. 

We hold and intend to hold American 
territory and feel justified in whatever 
measures are necessary to connect our 
Atlantic Coast with our Pacific Coast. 
That is a very different thing from 
transferring into a practice the protec- 
tion of the dealings and control of 
American business with the dictators of 
weak and irresponsible powers. A for- 
eign war would be hardly more damag- 
ing to the United States than a system 
of accepted responsibility for irrespon- 
sible, self-designated and despotic dic- 
tators in the Latin-American Repub- 
lics. 





AERIAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Byrd Circles South Pole by Airplane 


has flown over the South Pole, 

the first man to do so. With three 

of his expedition, an aerial pilot, 
a wireless operator and a surveyor and 
photographer, he set off on Nov. 28 in 
the tri-motored all-metal Ford mono- 
plane Floyd Bennett, which, during the 
previous month, had been put in order 
at the base, Little America. 

A first trial flight on Nov. 19 proving 
the plane to be in excellent condition, 
and a radio from the geological party 
at the Queen Maud Mountains inform- 
ing Byrd of favorable weather, spurred 
the party on to departure on its trip of 
1,600 miles to the South Pole and back. 
The voyage took eighteen hours and 
fifty-nine minutes. The object of this 
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aerial trip was to make a photographic 


survey of the route both ways, the sur- 
vey to be made into a strip map of the 
entire country covered. A special aerial 
camera was used, which with one ex- 
posure could cover 2,800 miles. 

The difficulties overcome were innu- 
merable. The plane at one point had 
to reach an altitude of nearly 12,000 
feet, flying 300 feet over a glacier to 
cross certain of the mountains, an alti- 
tude which limited considerably the 
amount of food and fuel that the plane 
originally carried, and caused Com- 
mander Byrd to drop overboard a 
month’s rations to lighten the ship 
when the high flying was necessary. 
There was a good deal of uncertainty 
in connection with the navigation be- 
cause of the varying magnetic attrac- 
tion, three different kinds of compasses 
having to be carried and used. On the 
return trip, the aspect of the mountains 
to be crossed was entirely different 
from what it was when going south. 
The surveying and photographing had 
to be done at an extremely low and 


changing temperature. One landing was 
made on the return trip to pick up 
gasoline at the base laid on the trial 
flight a few days before. 

Before Commander Byrd set off, the 
supporting party, which in the previous 
month set out on dog sleds to lay bases 
for the geological party which soon fol- 
lowed to begin explorations on the 
ground, had returned to camp. The 
geologists were practically at the base 
of the Queen Maud Mountains, and 
Commander Byrd had made a trial 
flight to lay a base at the foot of the 
mountains. This flight almost ended in 
disaster because the gasoline gave out, 
but it proved the difficulties which the 
plane’s landing gear could overcome in 
an emergency. The plane was forced 
down about 100 miles out from the 
base, and another plane had to be sent 
out with fuel to bring Byrd’s plane 
back. 

Diplomatic repercussions of the ex- 
ploration trip in the Antarctic were 
first faintly heard in November, 1928, 
when the United States Department of 
State received a note from Great Britain 
concerning the question of sovereignty 
in the Antarctic, and containing the re- 
port of the Imperial Conference of 
1926. In this note Great Britain laid 
claim to sovereignty over some 5,000,- 
000 miles of the land to be surveyed by 
Commander Byrd. On Nov. 15, 1929, 
after a year’s silence, the State Depart- 
ment answered the note, and, although 
not going so far as to recognize Great 
Britain’s claim, avoided the issue en- 
tirely, apologizing for its delay in an- 
swering and thanking Great Britain for 
her offer of assistance to Commander 
Byrd. The question of sovereignty in- 
volves important mineral ores thought 
to be in the Antarctic, as well as the 
problem of whaling, which is finan- 
cially important to us. It is thought 
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that the State Department’s avoidance 
of the issue signifies a desire to have 
it postponed until the conclusion of the 
Naval Disarmament Conference sched- 
uled to meet in London this month. In 
Great Britain no emphasis has been put 
on the dispute, and enthusiasm over 
Byrd’s success was not in the least 
dimmed by any feeling over the sov- 
ereignty question. 

In the Arctic the fate of an aerial 
pilot who was engaged in the rescue 
of persons aboard a vessel, Nanuk, ice- 
bound near North Cape, Siberia, is un- 
known. Lieutenant Carl B. Eielson, the 
representative of the Aviation Corpora- 
tion in Alaska, was last seen on Nov. 9 
when he set out on his second rescue 
trip to the Nanuk. He has not been 
seen, and, although a report on Nov. 18 
of his having crashed and the wreck of 
his plane having been found on the 
Siberian coast was denied the next day, 
there has been no favorable report, and 
his death is feared. On Nov. 27 a dog- 
sled driver reported having seen smoke 
near North Cape, and more dog sleds 
have been sent out from the marooned 
vessel. Other pilots are waiting for 
favorable weather to continue their 
search. Lieutenant Eielson is an Arctic 
pilot of considerable renown, having 
piloted Sir Hubert Wilkins on his polar 
flight, and it is hoped that his previous 
experience in Arctic conditions will 
help him in case he has landed on the 
coast and been unable to take off 
again. 

During the past month several sets 
of statistics relating to the growth of 
aviation in the United States have 
been given out by the Department of 
Commerce. According to Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, there are at 
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present in the United States 1,509 air- 
ports, and it is expected that in the 
immediate future there will be 1,278 
more. It was further announced, on 
Nov. 25, that there are at present 
9,319 planes registered with the De- 
partment of Commerce, 8,901 licensed 
pilots and 27,997 licensed students. 
According to reports compiled during 
the first six months of 1929 it has been 
computed that at least 3,500,000 pas- 
sengers will ride during 1930. From 
January to June, 1929, at least 45,000 
passengers were carried by air trans- 
port companies on regular schedules, 
besides miscellaneous air riders, and 
during April, May and June approxi- 
mately 748,000 passengers were carried 
by miscellaneous aircraft operators. A 
daily average of 8,865 passengers, both 
regular and miscellaneous, were carried 
during the first six months of the 
year. 

An unusual accident, with, however, 
no loss of life or serious injury, oc- 
curred near the airport of Roosevelt 
Field on Nov. 27. A four-motored, thir- 
ty-passenger Fokker transport plane, 
the largest passenger land plane ever 
buuit in America, took off from Roose- 
velt Field with its pilot and a mechanic 
in it. One motor was apparently dead 
when the plane took off and a second 
motor died almost immediately before 
the plane had made any altitude. Both 
dead motors were on the right side, so 
that the plane, pulling entirely on the 
left side, careened in a circular path, 
hit telegraph poles, tore chimneys and 
roofs off houses, and finally crashed 
and burst into flame, setting two 
houses on fire and terrifying an entire 
neighborhood. Investigations by the 
Department of Commerce and by Mr. 
Fokker himself are under way. 





A J ewish Political State in Palestine 


The conflict in Palestine between Arab and Jew has produced 
an acute division in sentiment among the Jews in America, Great 
Britain and Eastern Europe. The issue revolves around the ques- 
tion whether the Balfour Declaration envisaged a political Jewish 
State or merely a protected homeland for the Jews, Late in No- 
vember Dr. Judah L. Magnes, Chancellor of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem, widened the cleavage between the two Jewish 
points of view by declaring in an address that ‘Palestine is an 
international holy land”; he advocated that, in “making it a home 
for Jew, Christian and Moslem alike all ideas of Jewish polit- 
ical domination be renounced”; that the only goal of Zionism 
should be the creation of a cultural centre there. This declaration 
was bitterly resented by the political Zionists, but warmly com- 
mended by the leading so-called “liberal” groups. 

Judge Crabites, who discusses the situation in Palestine, re- 
cently spent some weeks there investigating the question. He is 
the American Judge on the Mixed Tribunal in Cairo and has sat 
upon that bench for approximately fifteen years. He is a native 
of New Orleans, a Catholic in his faith, a voluminous author and 
a liberal progressive in thought. His contribution is followed by 
an article by H. N. Brailsford, a distinguished writer and publi- 
cist, who is attached to the Labor party of Great Britain, and 
who is in a position to explain the policy of the British Labor 
Government. 


By PIERRE CRABITES 


AMERICAN JUDGE ON THE EGYPTIAN MIXED TRIBUNAL 


In other words, Jews lived in peace 
in Palestine for century after century 
when the fiat of Islam was law. This 
was because the wisdom of Omar, the 
second Caliph and Saint Paul of the 


HEN ALLENBY’S forces en- 
; tered Jerusalem on Dec. 9, 
1917, the population of Pales- 


tine was, in round figures, 
700,000 Arabs and 60,000 Jews. Of 


these 700,000 Arabs approximately 
625,000 were Moslems. ‘True Believers’”’ 
were, therefore, in an overwhelming 
majority. The flag of orthodox Islam 
floated over the Holy Land. Moham- 
medans were in the saddle. They had 
been there since the seventh century, 
except for the short period when the 
Crusaders had replaced them. The fol- 
lowers of Mohammed did not persecute 
the Jews. They had not done so dur- 
ing those centuries when Christendom 
knew naught of religious toleration. 


Moslem world, had evolved a humane 
solution of a very difficult problem. 
This line of conduct was traced in the 
seventh century of the Christian era. 
The authors of the British Mandate 
for Palestine, with intentions as praise- 
worthy as their ignorance of Moham- 
medanism was infantile, scrapped this 
social structure overnight. Jewish 
blood has been sacrificed on the altar 
erected by such good-will and unskilled 
hands. 

Omar received his inspiration from 
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the Koran. The holy book of Islam 
divides “unbelievers” into two cate- 
gories. The first consists of what one 
may call infidels or pagans. The fate 
reserved to them is most drastic. Here 
is the text which applies to them: ‘“O 
Prophet! contend against the infidels 
and the hypocrites, and be rigorous 
with them! Hell shall be their dwell- 
ing place! Wretched the journey 
thither!’”’ But for Christians and Jews, 
or “People of the Book,” the language 
used by Allah is not quite so uncom- 
promising. It is written: ‘Make war 
upon such of those to whom the Scrip- 
tures have been given as believe not 
in God, or in the last day, and who 
forbid not that which God and His 
Apostle have forbidden, and who pro- 
fess not the profession of the truth, 
until they pay tribute out of hand, and 
they be humbled.”’ Lest one be tempted 
to rise up in arms against Islam on 
account of this bellicose language, it 
may not be amiss to quote Matthew, x, 
28-42, wherein the Saviour said: 
“Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I come not to send 
peace, but a sword.” 

In the wars carried on by Moham- 
med and by Abu Bakr and during the 
earlier battles of Omar, Islam was op- 
posed by “infidels and hypocrites,” 
Such enemies were given an opportu- 
nity to recant or to fill the graves of 
martyrs. But, when Jerusalem fell, a 
different situation presented itself. 
Here the conquered foe was a civilized 
people who were nuimerous and who 
had the Scriptures as their guide. To 
put them to death would have been 
impolitic. The conqueror, therefore, 
made a virtue of necessity and sent 
for the Christian Patriarch. Tradition 
has it that the soldier-statesman said 
to the latter: “You and your flock may 
live, provided you remain segregated 
from True Believers and pay tribute 
out of hand and be humbled.” 

This proposition worked out admi- 
rably. The Patriarch became not only 
the spiritual but also the temporal 
shepherd of his flock. Legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial authority was vest- 
ed in him. He taxed his congregation, 
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or nationals, and settled the tribute 
fixed by the Moslem State. His sub- 
jects for many years paid no other 
tax to the Caliph. They were exempt 
from military service. They became, 
in time, war profiteers who preserved 
their skins by being humble and pay- 
ing tribute. They appear to have found 
the bargain an attractive one. The Mos- 
lem got plenty of glory and they en- 
larged their waist lines. 


MOSLEM CONCESSION 


Jews were, in due course, given sim- 
ilar recognition. And they, too, seem 
to have liked the game. They were not 
fused with the Christian contingent. 
They had their own autonomy. They 
lost no money because they were “‘hum- 
bled.” The Moslem superiority com- 
plex cost the Mohammedans financial 
independence because they disdained 
trade, neglected agriculture and pre- 
ferred a sword to a pen. 

All this means that the pre-war 
Christians and Jews of Palestine, ex- 
cepting the Zionists, prospered in their 
humility. They were not rich, because 
it is difficult to get gold out of the 
rocks of Judea. They were, neverthe- 
less, in all probability better off, man 
for man, than the dominant Moslem 
majority. And the social bark, with 
its water-tight compartments, rocked 
along in a manner satisfactory to those 
immediately concerned. Its predomi- 
nant note was a water-logged ship of 
state with a Moslem at the helm and 
Jews and Christians in the purser’s 
office and commissary department. 

All this was archaic. It had to go 
sooner or later, but unfortunately 
the ignorance of allied statesmen 
incorporated into the British Man- 
date for Palestine provisions which, in 
their practical operation, mean blood- 
shed or an overwhelming British army. 

The blunder of the Council of the 
League of Nations has been more egre- 
gious than has been realized. The 
gentlemen who played with fire at San 
Remo had but to study history to know 
that Moslems are the most tolerant 
people in the world provided they are 
placed at the helm, even if “the other 
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man” does all the steering. Evolution, 
not revolution, should have given the 
keynote to Occidental policy in the 
Holy Land. 

And there was an outstanding rea- 
son why London should have been most 
circumspect in dealing with this overs 
whelming Arab majority. It will be re- 
called that as soon as Turkey threw in 
her lot with the Central Powers allied 
strategy was directed toward getting 
the Arabs to take up arms against 
Constantinople. They did so. Before do- 
ing so they made terms with Britain. 
The Sherif of Mecca was their mouth- 
piece. Sir Henry MacMahon, British 
High Commissioner to Egypt, was the 
spokesman for Britain. Letters were 
exchanged. In one of them, dated Oct. 
24, 1915, the British diplomatist wrote: 
“IT am empowered in the name of the 
Government of Great Britain to give 
the following assurances and to make 
the following answer to your letter: 
Subject to the above modifications, 
Great Britain is prepared to recognize 
and support the independence of the 
Arabs within the territories included 


in the limits and boundaries proposed 
by the Sherif of Mecca.” 


ARAB LEADER’S ATTITUDE 


It will be noted that Great Britain 
did not assent to the line traced by 
the Arab leader. The latter refused to 
yield. As both sides were out for 
Turkish blood a gentleman’s agreement 
was entered into by which London gave 
written assurances that “Great Britain 
has no intention of concluding any 
peace on terms of which the freedom 
of the Arab peoples from German and 
Turkish domination does not form an 
essential part.” But if Arab assistance 
was needed to rout the Turks the sym- 
pathetic support of Zionist Jews was 
deemed by Downing Street to be essen- 
tial to the elasticity of the purse 
strings of what London calls “the 
City.” It thus came to pass that on 
Nov. 2, 1917, Arthur J. Balfour wrote 
a memorable letter, now known to his- 
tory as the Balfour Declaration. It 
used the following language: 

“His Majesty’s Government view 
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with favor the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish 
people and will use their best en- 
deavors to facilitate the achievement 
of that object, it being understood that 
nothing shall be done which may preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights of ex- 
isting non-Jewish communities in Pal- 
estine or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in other countries.” 

This definition of British policy does 
not appear to have ruffled the suscep- 
tibilities of the Arab leaders. They 
knew that Islam was tolerant. They 
knew that their ancestors had granted 
a refuge of safety and a home to Jews 
when Christendom specialized in per- 
secuting Jews. They knew that Jews— 
and Zionist Jews—already had a home 
in Palestine. They, accordingly, con- 
strued this language as meaning that 
so brutally had the Occident uniformly 
treated the Jewish race that the Bal- 
four Declaration was meant to be an 
official promise that George V would 
not emulate Edward I. They looked 
upon this letter as implying that the 
Zionists did not trust Christians and 
had exacted this guarantee that the 
lowering of the flag of Turkey would 
not set the clock backward. They, 
therefore, did not consider that the 
Balfour Declaration ran counter to the 
independence assured to them. 

When, with Arab cooperation, the 
Turks were forced to capitulate, the 
victorious Anglo-French headquarters 
issued on Nov. 7, 1918, a proclamation 
which contained these words: “The aim 
which France and Great Britain have 
in view in prosecuting in the East the 
war let loose by Germany is the com- 
plete and final liberation of the peoples 
so long oppressed by the Turks and 
the establishment of national govern- 
ments and administrations deriving 
their authority from the initiative and 
free choice of the native populations.” 

This ukase was attuned to the note 
of “self-determination.” With Pales- 
tine, made up of 700,000 Arabs and of 
but 60,000 Jews, this guarantee of 
“self-determination” given, not by 
President Wilson, but on the spot by 
victorious Anglo-French Generals, was 
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construed by the Arab world as mean- 
ing the early “establishment of na- 
tional governments and administra- 
tions deriving their authority from the 
initiative and free choice of the native 
populations.” As Moslem society had, 
in the past, offered an asylum to per- 
secuted Jews, the presence in Pales- 
tine of 625,000 Mohammedans out of 
a total of 760,000 inhabitants meant 
that “the Jewish national home,” en- 
visaged by the Balfour Declaration, 
was assured. 


ARAB INDEPENDENCE 


The covenant of the League of Na- 
tions safeguarded the principle of the 
eventual independence of the Arabs of 
Palestine. Article XXII of the Treaty 
of Versailles was quite emphatic on 
this score. It declared that “certain 
communities formerly belonging to the 
Turkish Empire have reached a stage 
of development where their existence 
as independent nations can be provi- 
sionally recognized subject to the ren- 
dering of administration advice and 
assistance by a mandatory until such 
time as they are able to stand alone.” 
The pact of peace was signed on June 
28, 1919. It was not until July 24, 1922, 
that the Council of the League of Na- 
tions assigned to Great Britain the 
Mandate for Palestine. The Holy Land, 
“as a community formerly belonging to 
the Turkish Empire,” was put under a 
“Class A’”’ mandate. 

If one analyzes the language of the 
text of the articles of the Mandate for 
Palestine one is struck by the fact 
that the orientation of that document 
was not toward enabling Palestine to 
stand alone or toward “the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people.” It was toward 
converting Palestine into a home for 
the Jewish people. This steering gear 
does not appear to have unduly dis- 
turbed the Arab majority. The Moslems 
and Christians of Palestine had in 
mind: (1) the 1915 gentleman’s agree- 
ment with England; (2) their active 
cooperation with Allenby’s troops; (3) 
the Nov. 7, 1918, Anglo-French procla- 
mation, and (4) the terms of the cove- 
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nant of the League of Nations. They, 
therefore, bided their time, confident 
of what they considered to be the jus- 
tice of their cause. 

But, when they who had lived for 
centuries in a water-tight compartment 
type of State found that they and the 
Jews were fused into a single unit and 
that a Jewish High Commissioner and 
a Jewish Attorney General were put 
over them, their confidence in Occi- 
dental morality was shaken. They may 
have been mistaken in thus doubt- 
ing the good faith of the West. 
Whether they were or were not is for- 
eign to the issue. They felt that they 
had been betrayed. It is their point 
which guided their conduct. When the 
administration of Palestine passed laws 
to encourage Jewish immigration and 
when these statutes brought elements 
to the Holy Land which the Arab lead- 
ers sincerely believe to be tainted with 
Bolshevism, the situation became om- 
inous. Religious zeal came into play. 
To texts of diplomatic guarantees were 
added, in the Moslem mind, Koranic 
chapter and verse. Allah had ordered 
“the Elect of God” to ‘make war upon 
such of those to whom the Scriptures 
have been given as believe not in God 
(omissis) until they pay tribute out 
of hand and they be humbled.” The 
mandate for Palestine, by humbling 
Mohammedans before Jews and by 
completely destroying the social struc- 
ture created by Omar, made it the 
duty of “The Faithful’ to make war 
on Jews. 

While this injunction was resound- 
ing in Moslem ears Palestine Arab 
Christians bethought themselves of 
Matthew, x, 28-42. They stand shoulder 
to shoulder, knife to knife, with the 
Moslem Arabs. The result is that there 
would not today be a Jewish throat in- 
tact in Palestine if British bayonets 
were not there to defeat the principle 
of “self-determination.”’ 

These lines are prompted by pity for 
the misguided Jews of Palestine and 
by sincere admiration and abiding re- 
spect for the non-Zionist Jews of the 
United States. The fate of the Jewish 
inhabitants of Palestine is in the hands 
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the action 
will be taken by the 
non-Zionist Ameri- 
can Jews. 

Zionism is a fail- 
ure. The attempted 
conversion of Pales- 
tine into a national 
home for the Jew- 
ish people is being 
made possible by 
what may be called 
an unholy alliance 
between American 
non-Zionist Jewish 
gold and 3ritish 
shot and shell. If 
America arrests 
this gold stream the 
Jews of Palestine 
will see the neces- 
sity of having Eng- 
land recall the Bal- 
four Declaration. If 
English troops be 
removed or their 
number materially 
weakened, the toll 
of Jewish lives will be intolerable. The 
latter solution is therefore excluded. 

If the non-Zionist Jewish citizens of 
the United States hesitate to take this 
stand let them ask themselves what 
happened to the ex-slaves of the South- 
ern States as long as Northern good- 
will and ignorance insisted upon at- 
tempting to thwart the fixed resolve 
of the South. The mortality of the 
black race was increased. And then the 
negro for years practically disappeared 
from the electorate of eleven States. 
It is not sought to compare Jews to 
colored men. What is meant is that 
good-will and ignorance are a sorry 
twain which bring misery into the 
world. In adhering to the Balfour Dec- 
laration hardship for the present gen- 
eration of Palestinian Jews is made 
inevitable. And eventual disappoint- 
ment appears to be the definitive goal. 
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What the non-Zionist Jews of the 
United States should do is: (1) to re- 
member that Islam has treated their 
race better than Christendom, and (2) 
to work toward something constructive 
for the oppressed of their flesh and 
blood. The establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish 
people is something constructive. The 
conversion of Palestine into 4 national 
home for the Jewish people is some- 
thing destructive. 

If this distinction he clearly under- 
stood the futility of adhering to a pol- 
icy which revolves around a vitiated 
interpretation of the Balfour Declara- 
tion will become self-evident. The 
four Declaration as long as it meant 
“the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people’ 
could not but appeal to the non-Zionist 
Jews of the United the gold 
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stream of Zionism. Now that the Bal- 
four Declaration has been tortured be- 
yond recognition and has become the 
shibboleth of a theocracy, it should 
cease to carry a message to the purse 
of the non-Zionist Jewry of America. 

The cause of the present unhappy sit- 
uation resides in adherence to the per- 
verted version of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. That “Ark of the Covenant” has 
become a temple of mischief. American 
non-Zionist Jews are too practical to 
worship at the shrine of an empty 
name. They should demand the recall 
of the Balfour Declaration because it 
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has been transformed beyond recogni- 
tion. If they work toward this goal and 
carry their point, Jew and Arab, under 
English patronage, can readily work 
out a new status for Palestine which 
will live up to the MacMahon and 
Anglo-French promises and insure the 
establishment and maintenance in 
Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people. The idea of convert- 
ing Palestine into a national home for 
the Jewish people is anti-American. It 
is, therefore, fundamentally antago- 
nistic to the principles of non-Zionist 
American Jews. 


British Policy in Palestine 


By H. 


N. BRAILSFORD 


British Lasor JOURNALIST; ForMerR Epitor, The New Leader, LONDON; AUTHOR oF 
Olives of Endless Age AND OTHER WorRKS 


A: WORLD did many _ rash 
things during the great war, and 
a few of them were generous. It 

was a time of heightened emo- 
tion, and the earth lay passive under 
the hammer of the victors. They en- 
joyed a momentary illusion of omnipo- 
tence, and to some of them came the 
passion of creation. The years that 
have followed have brought a colder 
temper, and around even the finer of 
these actions criticism has begun to 
play. Among them all, Lord Balfour’s 
initiative in restoring Zion in Palestine 
stands out as the noblest, but how rash 
it also was experience is teaching us. 
It was done from mixed motives. It 
seemed worth while to win the support 
of Jews for the allied cause. The con- 
trol of the British Empire over the 
Suez Canal would be more secure if a 
friendly Jewish State were in posses- 
sion of Palestine. Finally, there was 
enough jealousy between the chief Al- 
lies to make the other alternative seem 
undesirable to London: no one wished 
that French Syria should stretch to the 
neighborhood of the canal. But he 


would be a shallow cynic who refused 
to recognize the sincerity of the cen- 
tral motive in British policy. Civiliza- 
tion owes a heavy debt to the Jews for 
their services to culture, and Chris- 
tians would gladly make amends for the 
centuries of oppression and massacre. 
Was every little barbarous clan to be 
confirmed in the possession of some cor- 
ner of the globe, while only this gifted 
race went homeless? With public opin- 
ion this was the main motive, indeed, 
the only conscious motive. 

In those days, it may be, we thought 
too little of the Arabs, who form the 
immense majority of the population of 
Palestine and have been settled in this 
country almost as long as our own 
race has occupied England. Their na- 
tional claims had been richly provided 
for elsewhere. Egypt, Iraq and Syria 
had been withdrawn from the Turkish 
Empire and would eventually enjoy in- 
dependence. Arabia itself was wholly 
freed. One could not justify an Arab 
claim to monopolize Palestine. The soil, 
with the aid of energy and science, 
could maintain a much larger popula- 
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tion. These Arabs had done nothing to 
enrich it and had allowed its ancient 
civilization to wither. The League of 
Nations acted, one might argue, for 
the highest interests of mankind, when 
it assigned this derelict land to the 
one race which would squander its 
genius and its wealth to develop it. 

In many ways this faith has been 
justified. The Jews have taken the 
swamps and drained them; they have 
settled in the deserts and irrigated 
them; they have turned sand dunes 
into forests. They are battling with 
the scourge of malaria. They have 
harnessed the waterpower of the Jor- 
dan, to serve the farmer and the manu- 
facturer. They have evolved in their 
experimental stations new breeds of 
cereals and fruits adapted to the cli- 
mate. Their pioneers, bred in the ghet- 
tos of Poland and Russia, have learned 
to cultivate the soil with enthusiasm 
and skill. Side by side with this fine 
work of colonization a Jewish univer- 
sity has been created, which is becom- 
ing the cultural centre of the whole 
race. The settlers, meanwhile, are re- 
storing the Hebrew language as a liv- 
ing tongue. All this has been the work 
of a brief decade. 


HIGHER STANDARDS OF LIFE 


A cold observer might laugh at the 
idea that the Arabs can have a griev- 
ance. As the mandate required, their 
religious and civil rights have been 
scrupulously respected. The Jews have 
paid for every acre they have acquired, 
and their enterprise has added im- 
mensely to the wealth of the native 
land-owning class. The masses have 
benefited no less directly. The Jewish 
labor unions have welcomed Arab 
workers into their ranks, and real 
wages have risen. The medical work 
of the Zionists is a boon to the whole 
population. Education is available, 
where once illiteracy was general. In 
Short, the coming of the Jews has 
raised the whole standard of life of a 
backward people who lacked the initia- 
tive to help themselves. If that is true 
today, it will be even more evident as 
the work of the pioneers bears its cu- 
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mulative harvest. The Jewish home 
ought to be a vastly more habitable 
dwelling for the Arabs also. 

Unfortunately, the Arabs do not se2 
their own future in this light. Call it 
religious fanaticism, or racial antip- 
athy; ascribe it to the dislike of a 
slow-going people for the quick temp J 
of Jewish life; sum it up as the natu- 
ral wish of any people that their land 
should remain their own—the exact 
shade of their passionate feelings mat- 
ters little. What dees matter is that 
this people is stubbornly, and it would 
seem unanimously opposed to the whole 
project of the Jewish home. Twice, in 
1921, and again last August, this pas- 
sion has broken out in savage mas- 
sacres, led, without concealment, by 
the heads of their religion, and the 
“notables” of their community. If out- 
ward peace prevails in the intervals of 
these disturbances, it is only because 
the forces of the mandatory power are 
available. One may hold the British of- 
ficials heavily to blame for these brutal 
disturbances. They have been negligent, 
if one can lay no heavier count against 
them. That does not alter the central 
fact of Arab hostility, nor does it 
modify the conclusion to which most 
of us are coming, that the Jewish home- 
land is built on British bayonets, and 
will crumble, if they are withdrawn. 

It is with this new fact that public 
opinion in England must now reckon. 
One might be willing to use some coer- 
cion in the early stages of such an ex- 
periment, trusting to British concilia- 
tion, to Jewish tact, and to economic 
forces to wear down the initial preju- 
dices of the Arabs. But no one would 
dream of coercing forever. It was in the 
minds of British statesmen, when they 
sought this mandate, that a period of 
twenty-five years should suffice to es- 
tablish the Jewish homeland. The man- 
date would then come to an end, and 
Palestine would enter the League as a 
self-governing State. Ten of these years 
have passed, and the Jews seem no 
nearer to the goal of self-sufficiency. 
It is their ambition to become the ma- 
jority of the population. As yet they 
constitute only 20 per cent; immi- 
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gration has been irregular, and subject 
to vicissitudes. A great rush was fol- 
lowed by a slump in trade and heavy 
unemployment, and during this crisis 
the outward movement of disillusioned 
Jews exceeded the total of new arrivals. 
Evidently, there are economic limits to 
immigration, and one cannot guess at 
what rate, under the happiest condi- 
tions, it may eventually proceed. But 
Arabs breed faster than Jews, and it 
has been reckoned that if the high av- 
erage net figure of 5,000 could be 
maintained, this Jewish immigration 
would require 160 years before it could 
attain a bare majority. Even if this 
should prove to be a delusive and pes- 
simistic reckoning, it does point to a 
very lengthy period of tutelage. But, 
given Arab hostility, it is evident that 
self-government cannot be conceded, 
until the Jews possess a majority of 
votes. An Arab administration would 
find means, in the daily exercise of au- 
thority, to nullify paper safeguards. 
The question, accordingly, shapes itself 
for the democracy of Great Britain 
somewhat in this form: For how long, 
after the neighboring Arab lands have 
achieved democratic self-government, 
can we deny it to the Arabs of Pal- 
estine? 


LABOR GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE 


In attempting to estimate what the 
eventual answer of the British people 
will be, one must look many years 
ahead. The first reaction to the August 
massacre was one of anger and shame. 
Our own administration had broken 
down, and the Arabs had alienated such 
sympathy as their case may deserve. 
Challenged in this way, the Labor Gov- 
ernment answered, as every British 
Government would have answered. It 
restored order. It set up an inquiry 
into the conduct of its officials. It re- 
affirmed, in the plainest words, its 
resolve to carry out the mandate in the 
spirit and the letter. There can be no 
surrender to murderous rioters. If re- 
flection imposes any new outlook, the 
change will come slowly. The probabil- 
ity is, indeed, that no change will be 
precipitated within the period origi- 
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nally -contemplated, which has. still 
some fifteen years to run. One may, 
indeed, predict with some confidence 
that the inquiry will result in an im- 
provement in the personnel of the ad- 
ministration, and that the new officials 
will be at once more efficient and more 
sympathetic to Zionist ideals than the 
men responsible for the catastrophe of 
this Summer. But Zion cannot be built 
on the grand lines of the national dream 
in fifteen years. One must form, there- 
fore, some estimate of the slow and 
permanent tendencies of British opin- 
ion. 

They are legible on the surface. Im- 
perialism is declining with a rapidity 
which no one could have foreseen be- 
fore the war. We began by declaring a 
protectorate over Egypt; we have 
even made a genuine offer of indepen- 
dence, qualified only by a military al- 
liance and the stationing of a small 
garrison on the strip of sand that 
borders the canal. In Iraq we started 
by setting up an English bureaucracy 








on the Indian model: we have even 
promised independence in 1932, quali- 
fied only by a military alliance. To 
India, with more caution perhaps, and 
yet with sincerity, we have just re- 
newed ,the promise of the dominion 
status. {Interpret this tendency as you 
will—the growth of humane scruples, 
the reaction against militarism, the 
dread of expenditure, the recognition 
that it is beyond our strength to 
coerce Eastern peoples forever—it 
clearly means that we are unwilling to 
carry the burden of direct administra- 
tion indefinitely.\A tendency which has 
revealed itself so clearly in Egypt, Iraq 
and even in India will certainly show 
itself also in our attitude to Palestine. 

Each party approaches this problem 
in its own way. {The Labor party wel- 
comed the idealism of the Zionist ad- 
venture more promptly and more heart- 
ily than any other. It is immune from 
any infection of anti-Semitism. But 
equally it feels more sharply than the 
others this general retreat from imperi- 
alism. It is still loyal to the purpose of 
the mandate, but it is manifestly un- 
easy at the prospect of ruling Palestine 
without even a slow advance to self- 
government. One day this creditable 
scruple may prevail in its mind. > 

The Conservative party is by temper- 
ament less disposed to welcome ideal- 
istic adventures. In its ranks, moreover, 
there is a marked tendency to anti- 
Semitism, which finds open expression 
in the Morning Post, the organ of its 
powerful Right Wing. Its most widely 
read newspaper, Lord Rothermere’s 
Daily Mail, echoed by a big phalanx of 
syndicated papers, advocates a policy 
of “scuttle” on the meanest of self- 
regarding grounds—the risk and the 
expense. Officially—above all, while 
Lord Balfour lives—the leaders of the 
party will not yield to these influences. 
We asked for this mandate; to fulfill it 
is an obligation of honor, which no 
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ritish party will crudely repudiate. 
But the fact remains that the realists, 
who welcomed the mandate for its 
strategical advantages, perceive an 
easier way of gaining their ends» If an 
Arab State were created on the model 
of Iraq, it also might be bound to the 
British Empire by the tie of a military 
alliance, which would concede, without 
the burden of direct administration, the 
right to use this territory in wartime 
for the defense of the canal. 


FUTURE OF ZIONISM 


| The danger for Zionism is, then, that 
by very devious routes the tendencies 
of the two governing parties in Eng- 
land converge.) Labor idealism has 
scruples over the continuous use of 
force for an indefinitely prolonged pe- 
riod. Tory realism knows how to gain 
its ends by easier means. There will 
be no early change and no repudiation 
of the mandate. But the grant of self- 
government and independence can 
hardly be delayed beyond the contem- 
plated period of a quarter of a century, 
and the preparations for it must begin 
much sooner. One may be sure that 
when it comes, it will contain safe- 
guards—a charter defining Jewish 
rights, a measure of supervision by the 
League, and perhaps a gendarmerie 
under European officers. But unless, 
in the interval, peace can be fostered 
between Arabs and Jews, no safeguards 
will be adequate. It may be that Zion- 
ists will have to abandon their ambi- 
tion of attaining a majority. They may 
still find a home and a cultural centre 
in Palestine, though it may never be in 
the fullest sense of the word a Jewish 
land. The solution depends, however, 
as much on British good-will as on Jew- 
ish tact. In British sympathy there is 
no weakening, but there is certainly a 
perception that the use of force must 
have its limits. 

LONDON, November, 1929. 
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for the preservation of peace has 

been provided by the dispute 

which arose between China and 
the Soviet Union over the Chinese East- 
ern Railway and by the incursion into 
Manchuria of Soviet armed forces. On 
Dec. 2 the United States, in the name of 
the Kellogg pact, made an appeal to the 
Soviet and Chinese Governments to 
avoid warlike measures in Manchuria 
and adjust the dispute over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway by pacific means. The 
American note to the Soviet Govern- 
ment was transmitted through the 
French Foreign Office. The following 
was the text of the announcement made 
by Secretary of State Stimson: 

We have been engaged in discussions 
with the governments of several of the 
other powers signatory to the Pact of 
Paris in regard to the situation in Man- 
churia. During the past few days organ- 
ized Russian forces have been in conflict 
with organized Chinese forces near Da- 
lainor in Northern Manchuria. It is cred- 
ibly reported that many casualties oc- 
curred and that thousands of the inhabi- 
tants of the neighboring towns have been 
driven from their homes. 

Although the causes of the conflict are 
in dispute and the accounts are somewhat 
contradictory, it is clear that serious en- 
counters between military forces of China 
and Russia have occurred. It also is clear 
that during the months since this contro- 
versy began no effective steps have been 
taken by the Chinese and Russian Govern- 
ments looking toward an arbitration of 
the dispute or its settlement through neu- 
tral conciliation or other pacific means 

The efficacy of the Pact of Paris de- 
pends upon the sincerity of the govern- 
ments which are party to it. Its sole sanc- 


[ie first test of the Kellogg pact 


tion lies in the power of public opinion of 
the countries, constituting substantially 
the entire civilized world, whose govern- 
ments have joined in the covenant. If the 
recent events in Manchuria are allowed to 
pass without notice or protest by any of 
these governments the intelligent strength 
of the public opinion of the world in sup- 
port of peace cannot but be impaired. 

We have found in our discussions re- 
ferred to above community of view with 
regard to the fundamental principles. 
There has been in these discussions no 
suggestion of intervention of any kind. 
Discussions have been directed to discov- 
ering the best means of expressing the 
opinion of each of the nations by way of 
remonstrating against the use of force by 
either side in this controversy. 

The Government of the United States 
has sent to China and Russia the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The government and people of the 
United States have observed with appre- 
hensive concern the course of events in 
the relations between China and Russia 
in the phase which has developed in ref- 
erence to the situation in Northern Man- 
churia since July 10. 

“On July 18 this government took steps, 
through conversations between the Secre- 
tary of State and the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Washington of five powers, 
to see that the attention of the Chinese 
and Russian Governments be called to the 
provisions of the treaty for the renuncia- 
tion of war, to which both China and 
Russia were signatories. 

“Both the Russian and the Chinese Gov- 
ernments then made formal and public 
assurances that neither would resort to 
war unless attacked. Since that time that 
treaty has been ratified by no less than 
fifty-five powers, including China and 
Russia. 


“The American Government. desires 
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again to call attention to the provisions of 
the treaty for the renunciation of war, 
particularly to Article II, which reads: 

“‘The high contracting parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all dis- 
putes or conflicts of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means,’ and the Ameri- 
can Government takes occasion to express 
its earnest hope that China and Russia 
will refrain or desist from measures of 
hostility and will find it possible in the 
near future to come to an agreement be- 
tween themselves upon a method for re- 
solving by peaceful means the issues over 
which they are at present in controversy. 

“The American Government feels that 
the respect with which China and Russia 
will hereafter be held in the good opinion 
of the world will necessarily in great 
measure depend upon the way in which 
they carry out these most sacred prom- 
ises.” 


Great Britain and France promptly 
informed the State Department that 
they would act with the United States, 
while the other nations concerned, with 
the exception of Japan and Germany, 


also supported the American peace 
work. An interesting feature of these 
negotiations was that the Kellogg pact 
was being used as an instrument of 
peace rather than the League of Na- 
tions. The reason was indicated in the 
statement made by Arthur Henderson, 
British Foreign Secretary, in the House 
of Commons on Dec. 2 After saying 
that, so far as he knew, neither the 
Chinese nor the Soviet Government had 
informed any other government that 
they considered themselves at war, the 
Foreign Secretary stated that he had 
pointed out to the Chinese Government 
that the difficulty of bringing the dis- 
pute before the League was due to the 
Soviet Union not being 2 member of 
the League. Japan, in an official state- 
ment on Dec. 3, said it did not intend 
to issue a declaration warning China 
and Russia of their obligations under 
the Kellogg pact or otherwise associate 
itself with the American proposal. 
Germany, though sympathetic to the 
proposal, declined to intervene on the 
ground of its having undertaken the 
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joint protectorate of the interests of 
China and the Soviet Union when re- 
lations were broken off between those 
two nations, and further because di- 
rect negotiations were being initiated 
by them. Then on Dec. 3 came two im- 
portant developments—the announce- 
ment that the Chinese Eastern Railway 
dispute had been settled and the reply 
of the Soviet Government to the Amer- 
ican peace move characterizing it as an 
unfriendly act. The memorandum an- 
swering the American and British notes 
was as follows: 


The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
from the first day of its existence has 
pursued a policy of peace, and unlike 
other powers has never resorted to mili- 
tary action except as a necessary step for 
defense due to direct attack on the Union 
or armed intervention in its internal af- 
fairs. The Soviet Union has consistently 
pursued this policy and intends to pursue 
it independently of the Paris pact for abo- 
lition of war. 

During recent years the Nanking Gov- 
ernment, evading by its usual methods 
settlement of the conflict by diplomatic 
ways, has carried on toward the Soviet 
Union a provocative policy of violation of 
the customary rules and treaties, notwith- 
standing the fact that these treaties were 
not imposed on China by force but were 
concluded on the basis of full equality and 
free will and that the Soviet Union volun- 
tarily surrendered in these treaties extra- 
territorial consular jurisdiction and other 
privileges which the Chinese Government 
until now has been vainly trying to abol- 
ish in regard to other powers. 

The climax of this policy was the seiz- 
ure of the Chinese Eastern Railway with- 
out any warning or preliminary pres- 
entation of any claims, in violation of 
existing agreements regarding the joint 
administration of the railway. 

The Soviet Government believes that if 
action such as that of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment were taken toward the United 
States, Great Britain or France it would 
be considered by their governments suffi- 
cient cause for putting into force reserva- 
tions they made when signing the pact. 

The Soviet Government declared when 
signing that it did not recognize the reser- 
vations and did not intend to use them. 

The Nanking Government not only re- 
sorted to illegal seizure of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway but mobilized along the 
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Manchurian Railway an army, various 
sections of which, together with counter- 
revolutionary Russian bands _ included 
therein, made systematic attacks on the 
U. S. S. R., crossing the frontier and fir- 
ing on units of the Red Army and frontier 
villages, robbing and violating a peaceful 
population, causing thereby losses of lives 
and property. 

Despite frequent warnings through the 
German Government, these attacks did 
not cease but rather increased, and com- 
pelled the Soviet Far Eastern army, in 
the interests of defense, protection of the 
frontier and the peaceful population, to 
take counter measures. Thus the actions 
of the Red Army had due considerations 
of self-defense and were in no wise viola- 
tions of any obligations of the Paris pact. 

That cannot be said of armed forces in 
Chinese territory and Chinese ports of 
those powers who have applied today to 
the Soviet Union with identical declara- 
tions. 

The Soviet Government states that the 
government of the United States has ad- 
dressed its declaration at a moment when 
the Soviet and Mukden Governments al- 
ready had agreed to several conditions 
and were proceeding with direct negotia- 
tions which would make possible prompt 
settlement of the conflict between the 
Soviet Union and China. 

In view of this fact, the above declara- 
tion cannot but be considered unjustifiable 
pressure on the negotiations and cannot 
therefore be taken as a friendly act. 

The Soviet Government states further 
that the Paris pact does not give any 
single State or group of States the func- 
tion of protector of this pact. The Soviet, 
at any rate, never expressed consent that 
any States themselves or by mutual con- 
sent should take upon themselves such a 
right. 

The Soviet Government declares that 
the Soviet-Manchurian conflict can be set- 
tled only by direct negotiations between 
the Soviet Union and China on the basis 
of conditions known to China and already 
accepted by the Mukden Government, and 
that it cannot admit interference of any 
other party in these negotiations or the 
conflict. 

In conclusion, the Soviet Government 
cannot forbear expressing amazement 
that the government of the United States, 
which by its own will has no official rela- 
tions with the Soviet, deems it possible to 
apply to it with advice and counsel. 


The Chinese reply, dated Dec. 4, in- 
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sisted that military action had been 
taken purely for self-protection and de- 
clared that China was ready to work 
for peace. 

The American Secretary of State re- 
plied to the Soviet memorandum by 
reading the following public statement 
to the newspaper correspondents in 
Washington on Dec. 4: 

I have seen the text of the Russian 
memorandum as reported in the press. 

Between co-signatories of the Pact of 
Paris it can never be rightly thought un- 
friendly that one nation calls to the atten- 
tion of another its obligations or the dan- 
gers to peace which from time to time 
arise. 

As far back as The Hague convention 
of 1899, the nations of the world agreed 
that strangers to a dispute, on their own 
initiative, could make suggestions looking 
for peace between the States which were 
at variance and that the exercise of that 
right is not to be regarded by the parties 
in conflict as an unfriendly act. This was 
reaffirmed again in 1907 and has been 
the recognized rule ever since. 

The message of the American Govern- 
ment was sent not from unfriendly mo- 
tives, but because this government re- 
gards the Pact of Paris as a covenant 
which has profoundly modified the atti- 
tude of the world toward peace and bhe- 
cause this governmeat intends to shape 
its own policy accordingly. 

In the language of the joint statement 
issued by the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain on Oct. 10 last, ‘‘both our govern- 
ments resolve to accept the peace pact not 
only as a declaration of good intentions 
but as a positive obligation to direct na- 
tional policy in accordance with its 
pledge.” 

The present declaration of the authori- 
ties of Russia that they are now proceed- 
ing with direct negotiations which will 
make possible settlement of the conflict 
is not the least significant evidence to 
show that the public opinion of the world 
is a live factor which can be promptly 
mobilized and which has become a factor 
of prime importance in the solution of the 
problems and controversies which may 
arise between nations. 


To this Litvinov, Acting Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs, made a rejoinder in 
the course of a long speech to the entire 
diplomatic corps, foreign press corre- 






























spondents and the Central Executive 
Committee of the Communist party in 
Moscow on Dec. 4. Without exactly 
charging Secretary Stimson with delib- 
erately waiting until the Moscow-Muk- 
den negotiations were in progress be- 
fore taking a step which ‘‘a genuine de- 
sire for peace might have prompted 
earlier,” Litvinov suggested a desire on 
the part of certain Western powers to 
interfere in a crisis which “it is now 
hoped is on a fair road to settlement.” 
Proceeding, Litvinov said it ill became 
foreigners who had oppressed China in 
the past, whose armed forces still were 
encamped on Chinese soil and whose 
gunboats were anchored in Chinese 
ports to cast stones at the Soviet, which 
had abandoned its_ extraterritorial 
rights and even now did not occupy a 
foot of Chinese territory, despite ex- 
treme provocation. 

The text of the agreement, as re- 
ported by the Tass Agency and trans- 
mitted from Peking to the State De- 
partment, was as follows: 

The protocol signed yesterday [Dec. 3] 
in Nikolsk-Ussurissk by Messrs. Tsai and 
Simanovsky, the Mukden and Soviet rep- 
resentatives respectively, runs as follows: 

“On behalf of the Mukden Government, 
the diplomatic commissar, Mr. Tsai Yun- 
sheng, declares that the chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, Mr. Lu Jung-huan, has been dis- 


missed from the post of chairman of the 
board. 

“On behalf of the Government of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, the 
agent of the Foreign Commissariat at 
Khabarovsk, Mr. Simanovsky, declares 
that when the chairman of the board of 
directors of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
Mr. Lu Jung-huan, will be dismissed from 
the post, the Soviet Government, in ac- 
cordance with the declaration of the Act- 
ing Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Litvinov, handed to the German Ambas- 
sador at Moscow on Aug. 29, will be ready 
to recommend new candidates for the post 
of manager and assistant managers of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway instead of 
Messrs. Emshanov and Eismont. But in 
the case the Soviet Government reserves 
the right to appoint Messrs. Emshanov 
and Eismont to other posts on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Whereupon Mr. Tsai 
Yun-sheng in personal conversation with 
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Mr. Simanovsky expressed his consent. 

“The Deputy Commissar, Mr. Tsai Yun- 
sheng of the Mukden Government, de- 
clared that the latter, desiring by all 
means to contribute toward the settlement 
of the conflict between China and the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and 
to remove all causes for further compli- 
cations, will strictly conform with the 
Mukden and Peking agreement of 1924, 
in whole as well as in each part. 

“The agent of the Foreign Commissa- 
riat at Khabarovsk, Mr. Simanovsky, on 
behalf of the Soviet Government accepted 
with satisfaction the declaration of Com- 
missar Tsai Yun-sheng that the Mukden 
Government will fulfill the agreements of 
1924, and declared on his part that the 
Government of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, which has always stood 
on the basis of the agreement existing 
between China and the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, will of course strictly 
fulfill them in whole as well as in each 
part. The above declarations in the first 
and second clauses of this protocol are 
considered as accepted by both parties.” 


Secretary Stimson on Dec. 5 an- 
nounced that the question of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway was ended as far 
as he was concerned, and that he did 
not propose to reply to the Russian 
memorandum which denounced the 
United States for its action. The same 
day the political council at Mukden 
confirmed the settlement of the railway 
dispute. Thus;at the present writing, 
the outlook is m hopeful. 

Before events took the turn already 
described there had been several devel- 
opments which should be recorded. Con- 
versations in the nature of preliminary 
negotiations concerning the Chinese 
Eastern Railway were inaugurated in 
the latter part of November between 
representatives of the Soviet Union and 
Manchuria. Similar parleys were con- 
ducted at Manchuli, on the western 
border of Manchuria, in early August, 
whence they were transferred to Ber- 
lin and taken over for China by the 
Nanking Government. In this maga- 
zine last month note was taken of that 
government’s statement of intention to 
let negotiations rest for the time being. 
Thus the circle was complete and mat- 
ters again were back in Manchurian 
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hands. An unnecessary amount of ef- 
fort was devoted by Dr. C. T. Wang, 
Chinese Foreign Minister, to denial of 
the latter fact, since no one who fol- 
lows Chinese politics mistakes the true 
relationship between Nanking and Muk- 
den—a mutual tolerance fo. mutual 
advantage. In the affair of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway their interests and 
aims are essentially the same—to re- 
duce the period of Russian management 
if possible and to increase the Chinese 
share in control of the line. While ob- 
viously it would be a triumph for Nan- 
king to be able to disregard the views 
of the Manchurian junta, that is quite 
impossible. It is enough for the mo- 
ment to be on terms of cooperation. 
Ever since the expulsion of Soviet 
officials from the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way last July there had been fighting 
all along the Manchurian border. Pe- 
riodically, about once a month, the 
fighting increased in intensity and was 
marked by brief invasions of Russian 
troops and bombing planes into Chinese 
territory, invasions which became pro- 
gressively more extensive and more in- 
dicative of a determination to render 
effective the Soviet demands for rein- 
statement of Manager Emshanov, re- 
lease of Russian prisoners and the sum- 
moning of a conference to regulate all 
differences over the railway. The cul- 
mination of these attacks occurred be- 
tween Nov. 18 and 26 and involved 
larger forces than any previously em- 
ployed. The Soviet attacks were made 
at both ends of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, but developed greater force at 
the western end, centring in the area, 
some 116 miles long, between Manchuli 
and Hailar. Planes bombed a number 
of towns, also trains, inflicting casual- 
ties. Although the Chinese troops at 
Manchuli and Dalainor sustained the 
first attacks with courage they were 
compelled by Soviet superiority in all 
arms—infantry, artillery and planes— 
to retreat, and their retreat turned into 
a rout. Mongol soldiers composed part 
of the Soviet forces. Manchurian mili- 
tary headquarters were reported as 
having moved from Hailar to Buchatu, 
150 miles to the southeast, placing the 
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Khingan Mountains between them and 
the enemy. 

Although the movement in such force 
was explained in Moscow newspapers as 
simply a larger scale punitive expedi- 
tion, it was not so regarded at Harbin 
or Mukden. In those cities reports were 
received that enemy troops were oc- 
cupying Chinese towns and surrounding 
country. It was feared that the occu- 
pied territory would be held indefi- 
nitely, pending settlement of the rail- 
way issue. Refugees numbering several 
hundred reached Harbin from Hailar, 
465 miles to the west. Buchatu, 124 
miles east of Hailar, became the west- 
ern terminus of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Japanese consuls in Man- 
churia ordered all Japanese within the 
zone of that line to take refuge at Har- 
bin. Tokio reports, however, stated that 
neither the Foreign nor the War Office 
expected an emergency such as would 
necessitate the sending of troops out- 
side the zone of the South Manchuria 
Railway, the Japanese line which meets 
the Chinese Eastern Railway at Chang- 
chun. 

An intimation that Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, Governor of Manchuria, 
was seeking a negotiated settlement 
came with the report that Tsai Yun- 
sheng, Commissioner of Foreign Af- 
fairs at Harbin, had got into telephonic 
communication with Soviet Consul Gen- 
eral Melinikov, formerly of Harbin, 
then awaiting events at Chita, Siberia. 
Immediately following this dispatch 
from Tokio a statement was issued by 
the Soviet Foreign Office setting forth 
conditions for an agreement, while So- 
viet forces were withdrawn from Man- 
churian soil and hostilities were re- 
stricted to occasional bombing forays 
by Soviet planes. 

With the success of Soviet arms came 
a report from Nanking that Foreign 
Minister Wang had submitted a pro- 
posal “recently” to Moscow via the Chi- 
nese Minister in Berlin that a Sino- 
Russian commission be formed with a 
neutral as chairman to investigate con- 
ditions on the borders. Isvestiya de- 
nounced the proposal as insincere, de- 
claring that it had been sent to Mos- 
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cow on Nov. 14, two weeks after its 
contents had been made known to the 
European press. 

Concurrently with the inauguration 
of pourparlers in Manchuria the Nan- 
king Government addressed identical 
appeals to the signatories of the Kel- 
logg pact and to the secretariat of the 
League of Nations asking that steps be 
taken to halt and to punish the Soviet 
act of “invasion’’ which it declared to 
be a violation of the pact. The League 
took no action, as China’s appeal did 
not call for formal intervention, but 
Secretary of State Stimson called into 
discussion the representatives of the 
powers and of China at Washington 
and obtained from the powers their 
views regarding the Chinese plea. Pres- 
ident Hoover gave prolonged consider- 
ation to the question in conferences 
with Secretary Stimson and members of 
his department in charge of American 
relations with the Far East. London 
and Tokio dispatches stated that Secre- 
tary Stimson had suggested, as early 
as Nov. 27, some form of joint action 
to the other governments concerned. 
Confirmation of the move in all capi- 
tals was given by Washington, which 
stated that no concrete proposal had 
been made. The Japanese Government 
stood upon its position of last July, 
not viewing the situation as sufficient- 
ly serious to require the type of action 
proposed. With the news of Mukden’s 
decision in favor of direct negotiations, 
the American Government felt less con- 
cern, but, while not pressing for imme- 
diate action, it continued discussing 
possible eventualities with. the other 
powers. 

Great Britain and France, however, 
approved and on Nov. 30 Secretary 
Stimson stated that his plan went no 
further than an effort to mobilize world 
opinion for peace in Manchuria and did 
not involve intervention or mediation, 
which, he thought, were not contem- 
plated under the Kellogg pact. In piace 
of a joint declaration to Russia and 
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China the United States addressed the 
plea to both countries for a cessation 
of hostilities, as stated above, and re- 
quested similar action of all the fifty- 
three signatories of the Kellogg anti- 
war pact. 

The reference in the Russian memo- 
randum to the refusal of the United 
States to recognize the Soviet Govern- 
ment finds an echo in the action of the 
British House of Lords in voting by 43 
to 21 its disapproval of the resumption 
of diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union, although 
the House of Commons had on Nov. 5 
voted for ratification. When the ques- 
tion was put to the test in the Com- 
mons the Liberal party and many inde- 
pendent Conservatives voted with 
Labor. Attempts to make recognition 
contingent upon Russia’s payment of 
the claims of British subjects were de- 
feated by an appeal to the desire of 
members of all parties to promote trade 
with the Soviet Union as one means of 
remedying the grave unemployment 
problem in Great Britain. Within Rus- 
sia, the official press greeted the con- 
summation of this program in anything 
but a cordial and friendly spirit. Edi- 
torial comment consisted of jeers at 
Henderson and MacDonald for their 
stand with regard to guarantees against 
Bolshevist propaganda, and of bitter 
criticism of British imperial policy. 
Sokolnikov, a veteran member of the 
Communist party and a friend of Lenin, 
was appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
London; to his hands will fall the diffi- 
cult task of working out an agreement 
regarding British claims, a question 
which has been left for negotiation 
after the re-establishment of diplomatic 
recognition. The action of the British 
Government has already been endorsed 
by the government of Australia. The 
Lords voted against the resumption of 
diplomatic relations on the ground that 
the Soviet Government should offer 
adequate guarantees that Great Britain 
would not be subjected to Communist 
propaganda. 


President Hoover’s Proposal to Exempt 
Food Ships From Blockade 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 
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N | R. HOOVER’S SUGGESTION 
that food supplies be exempted 
from blockade, made in his 

Armistice Day address, de- 
serves and is now receiving the sym- 
pathetic and careful consideration of 
responsible Ministries and of the popu- 
lar press the world over. It appeals 

immediately to every humanitarian im- 

pulse; it is a possible contribution to- 

ward the solution of the difficult prob- 
lem of the freedom of the seas. As a re- 
sult of his experience with the work of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
and of the American Relief Administra- 
tion, Mr. Hoover is filled with a pas- 
sionate desire to prevent, in any possi- 
ble future war, the suffering and star- 
vation of the civil population, innocent 
victims of nationalistic jealousies and 
ambitions. With his customary direct- 
ness, he goes straight to the point. 
Very few countries are entirely inde- 
pendent of food supplies coming from 
abroad, and many must rely on them al- 
most completely. The fear of the inter- 
ruption of this supply furnishes the ex- 
cuse for the maintenance of large ar- 
maments. On the other hand, those 
countries which produce surplus sup- 
plies of food demand that the avenues 
for its export and distribution be kept 
open; and they build great navies to en- 
force this demand In both cases the re- 
sult is the same—a competition of ar- 
mament. Mr. Hoover would meet this 
situation by declaring that food ships 
are to occupy the same position as hos- 
pital ships, and are to be allowed freely 
to pass through the lines of blockade. 

This proposal, so favorable to our own 

interests and so satisfying to our hu- 

manitarian aspirations, he does not ex- 


pect will be immediately adopted, nor 
does he desire that it be discussed at 
the coming naval conference. He merely 
asks that it be perfected on “the anvil 
of debate.” 

The response of the foreign press 
was as gratifying as it was courteous; 
and the debate which Mr. Hoover de- 
sires is now in progress. While there 
is as yet no formulation, still less no 
expression, of governmental opinion, 
editorial comment, in the national capi- 
tals, enables us, in some measure, to 
anticipate what the official attitude to- 
ward it will be. 

British opinion may be gleaned from 
the leading articles in the weekly re- 
views in their issue of Nov. 16. The 
New Statesman bluntly says: ‘‘We won 
the war by starving Germany—and 
probably we should not have won it 
otherwise—but it is unlikely, to put the 
case on the most materialistic grounds, 
that we shall ever again be able to em- 
ploy that weapon effectively. : 
We may as well make a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and agree to discuss a project 
which in the long run is likely to be to 
our advantage.” The Nation and Athe- 
naeum discusses the matter in an arti- 
cle devoted largely to General Smuts’s 
Rhodes Memorial Lecture at Oxford, in 
which he suggests that the United 
States, without joining the League, may 
be willing to develop the policy enunci- 
ated in the Pacific pact of 1921, in 
which it is agreed, if any danger to 
peace should arise, to confer with the 
other nations and to concert measures 
for the prevention of war. In case of vi- 
olation of the Pact of Paris, quite ob- 
viously the United States cannot be in- 
different, and they may be willing to 
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extend to it the policy adopted as re- 
gards the Pacific area, in which case 
there is a reasonable hope that a deci- 
sion would be reached in harmony with 
that arrived at by the Council. The edi- 
tor of the paper suggests the possibility 
that, in Mr. Hoover’s conference with 
Mr. MacDonald, in the course of their 
discussion of the freedom of the seas, 
he may have suggested that, with food 
ships eliminated, the United States 
would find it easier to join with the 
other nations in enforcing an economic 
blockade provided for in Article XVI of 
the covenant. This, then, may be the 
“new angle” from which the “old his- 
toric problem” may be approached. The 
Saturday Review is more critical. It 
doubts whether, in fact, a blockade 
which does not shut out food supplies 
would be worth anything; and whether 
the distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants can in practice be 
maintained. A blockade might effective- 
ly prevent the entry of other supplies 
as vitally necessary for existence as is 
food. There is little value in protecting 
people from starvation so long as they 
are likely to be killed in their beds dur- 
ing a bombing raid. The Spectator is 
skeptical of every attempt to alleviate 
the horrors of war: “The terrible logic 
seems to be that war, itself an atrocity, 
cannot be saved from being atrocious. 
All the greater reason, then, that war 
should be banished from the legitimate 
thoughts of civilized men.’”’ The whole 
editorial, ““A Daring Peace Policy,” de- 
serves wide and thoughtful reading. It 
concludes by urging that President 
Hoover’s suggestion should have care- 
ful consideration even if it may involve 
the breaking up of “some of the foun- 
dations of our political thought. * * * 
We live in a changed world—a world 
that is ripe, therefore, for changed 
ideas.” If there is a risk involved, “the 
greatest of all possible risks for the 
peace of the world would be a refusal 
to cooperate with the United States.” 
The German press, of every shade of 
opinion, is almost unanimous in praise 
of President Hoover’s proposal. The 
memory of the bitter days from 1917 
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to 1920 is very fresh in the minds of 
the German people, who have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose 
through the adoption of such a rule. 

The foreign policy of France is per- 
haps more definitely founded on the 
League than is that of any other Euro- 
pean nation, idealistically because she 
considers it the best guarantee of peace 
and realistically because she regards it 
as the surest means of maintaining the 
status quo and the advantages she has 
secured through the Versailles Treaty. 
Her statesmen and her newspapers are 
very critical of anything that will 
weaken the League sanctions. ‘‘We had 
hoped,” said the Journal des Débats, 
“that after the Kellogg pact, America 
was going to help in sanctions against 
the violator of peace. President Hoover 
has dissipated that hope, for what he 
means is to prevent the other powers 
from putting into effect the economic 
sanctions under the League covenant.” 
How can there be a differentiation, 
asks another paper, between food for 
the civil population and food for the 
army? Will not the free admission of 
food simply prolong war, eventually 
with suffering quite as great as that 
caused by lack of food? Will not nations 
be more reckless in entering on war if 
they are assured that their food sup- 
plies are not to be cut off? Some of the 
French papers are so discourteous as 
to say the proposal has no advantage 
other than that of providing a continu- 
ous market for American food products. 

Of the leading papers in Italy, only 
the Tribuna, the principal mouthpiece 
of the Fascist Government, has any- 
thing good to say of the proposal. It 
admits that one of the large functions 
of a navy is to insure the food supply, 
and with that free from danger reduc- 
tion of armaments will be more easy 
to attain. Comment in the other papers 
is critical if not hostile. 

Whatever may come of Mr. Hoover’s 
suggestion, there can be no doubt that 
the discussion of it fully and frankly by 
all the nations will have a good effect. 
In this country we must guard ourselves 
against allowing the sentimental appeal 
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of the project to blind us to the force of 


the arguments against it. Our national 
self-righteousness must not be allowed 
to serve as a cloak for our self-interest. 

The novelty of Mr. Hoover’s food 
ship proposal has obscured in a meas- 
ure his very vigorous and forceful 
statements regarding other phases of 
the proolem of peace. Despite the fact 
that today the world is relatively at 
peace, the men under arms, including 
active reserves, number almost 30,000,- 
000, or 10,000,000 more than before the 
war. Combatant ships are somewhat 
fewer in number, but the difference is 
more than matched by an enormous 
increase in those types which experi- 
ence has shown actually to be more 
effective—submarines and _§ airships. 
With all these types the coming con- 
ference at London will have to deal. 
The task is a difficult one. Although 
the major differences between Great 
Britain and the United States have 
disappeared, thanks to the diplomacy 
of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Dawes and 
the later conversations between Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Hoover, it has been 
with difficulty that the other nations, 


parties to the conference, have been 
convinced that the Anglo-American 
agreement is not to be used as a club 
in an attempt to force them into line. 
The invitations issued by the British 
Government on Oct. 7 were immedi- 
ately and unconditionally accepted. 
The French reply, however, made the 
reservation that such agreements as 
are reached are to be regarded merely 
as facilitating the task of the Prepara- 
tory Commission and that of the future 
disarmament conference. Not only do 
they desire to maintain the prestige of 
the League, but they wish to guard 
against any future resumption of naval 
power on the part of Germany and 
Spain, nations which are not parties to 
the present conference. 

There is unlikely to be any serious 
difference of opinion regarding that 
obsolete and exceedingly costly weapon, 
the battleship. No one, except possibly 
the most conservative of naval officers, 
really wants it, and it will probably be 
allowed to pass out of the picture. The 
cruiser is another matter. Although 
many naval critics stress the fact that 
its importance, relative to the sub- 
marine and to aircraft, is declining, it 
is still rated very high. “Parity,” what- 
ever that may mean—and it is not yet 
entirely determined—has been achieved 
as between Great Britain and the 
United States; but neither Japan, 
France nor Italy will admit the applica- 
tion to other classes of vessels of the 
ratios of the Washington Conference of 
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1921. Japan has made it clear that she 
will demand a 70 per cent rather than 
a 60 per cent strength. If the report of 
the meeting of the French Cabinet on 
Nov. 26 is accurate, France will oppose 
the establishment of any fixed ratios. 
She contends that it is impossible to 
determine upon any criterion by which 
a nation’s navy may be measured ex- 
cept that of “needs.” Although such 
an attitude, if maintained, would seem 
to make any satisfactory agreement 
impossible, it is but fair to say that it 
is precisely that of Great Britain at the 
Geneva Conference; and, so far as 10,- 
000-ton cruisers are concerned, of our 
own government. It is incidentally a 
position that France has constantly 
maintained regarding land forces. In 
any event, France will demand parity 
with Italy in the Mediterranean and an 
additional force on the Atlantic. Italy 
will resist this, alleging that the Atlan- 
tic force could at any time enter the 
Mediterranean and upset the agree- 
ment. An interesting suggestion has 
been made that such a Franco-Italian 
agreement as to parity might be guar- 
anteed by Great Britain, on the prin- 
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ciple of the Locarno treaties; but this 
has received no official sanction. The 
situation is further complicated by the 
British demand that the British Medi- 
terranean fleet shall equal the French 
and Italian fleets combined. 

As to submarines, while France is 
willing to limit their size to 600 tons, 
she will demand equal tonnage with 
Great Britain. This will be a conces- 
sion, as her present force, built or au- 
thorized, is nearly 20,000 tons greater 
than that of Great Britain. Very little 
has been published regarding aircraft, 
though its naval importance, even 
against submarines, is completely dem- 
onstrated. General Smuts, in his Guild- 
hall speech on Nov. 14, declared that, 
as between naval and aerial warfare, 
the latter “constitutes by far the most 
serious danger to civilization.” 

The American delegation is to con- 
sist of Secretary Stimson, as chairman, 
Senator David A. Reed, Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson, Secretary of the Navy 
Charles Francis Adams, Ambassador 
Charles G. Dawes, Ambassador Dwight 
W. Morrow and Ambassador Hugh §S. 
Gibson. 


The United States Signs World Court 
Protocols 


States Government was attached 

at Geneva on Dec. 9, 1929, to the 

documents providing for the 
membership of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, otherwise the World Court. This 
was done by authority of President 
Hoover, conveyed in the following let- 
ter dated Nov. 26, 1929, to Secretary of 
State Stimson: 

I have received your note of Nov. 18 
analyzing the situation created by the 
almost unanimous signature on the part 
of the members of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice to the Protocol of 
Accession of the United States of America 
and to the Protocol of Revision of the 
Statute, and, in accordance with the re- 


ihe SIGNATURE of the United 


quest contained therein, I authorize you 
to make the necessary arrangements for 
the signature on behalf of the United 
States on Dec. 9, 1929, of 

1. The Protocol of Signature of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, 

2. The Protocol of Accession of the 
United States of America to the Protocol 
of Signature of the Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, and 

8. The Protocol of Revision of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

For this purpose I am enclosing the full 
powers authorizing Mr. Jay Pierrepont 
Moffat, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
the United States at Berne, to sign these 
documents. 


The three protocols will now have to 
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be submitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. 

The complete text of Secretary Stim- 
son’s note, alluded to above, reviewing 
the steps leading up to the acceptance 
of the Senate’s reservations under cer- 
tain qualifications by the powers sig- 
natory of the original World,Court pro- 
tocol, reads as follows: 


TEXT OF STIMSON LETTER 


The text of Secretary Stimson’s letter, 
dated Nov. 18, 1929, to the President is: 

There is now awaiting our decision 
the question of whether this government 
shall sign the Protocol of Adherence to 
the Statute of the World Court, on the 
conditions sets out in the resolution of the 
United States Senate of Jan. 27, 1926, as 
this resolution was accepted by the recent 
protocol of Sept. 14, 1929, now open for 
signature in Geneva. Closely involved in 
this decision is the question whether the 
United States shall also sign the protocol 
revising the Statute of the World Court, 
also dated Sept. 14, 1929, and also open 
for signature at Geneva. 

This latter protocol provides for certain 
amendments to the charter statute of the 
Court which have an important bearing 
upon the question of our adherence. Prac- 
tically all of the nations which are signa- 
tories to the World Court have already 
signed these protocols, during the past 
tew weeks in which they have been open 
for signature, fifty nations having signed 
the former and forty-nine the latter. The 
only nations which have not signed the 
former to date are Albania, Costa Rica, 
Ethiopia and Lithuania. 

A brief summary of the considerations 
involved in this question seems advisable. 

For over half a century the United 
States has taken a leading part in pro- 
moting the judicial settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. Not only have its citizens 
been prominent in advocating such settle- 
ment as a substitute for war, but the gov- 
ernment itself has participated in many 
important arbitrations; and our Presi- 
dent, as well as our foreign Ministers, 
have frequently acted as arbitrators in 
such disputes between other nations. 

In 1899 the American delegation to the 
first Hague conference was active in se- 
curing the establishment of the so-called 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, which 
still exists and in which we are members. 
Our government, under Mr. Roosevelt, 
submitted to that body its first case, a 
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controversy between the United States and 
Mexico. 

This so-called Court, however, was but 
a step in the direction proposed by the 
American delegation. It is not constituted 
as a real court, holding regular meetings 
and sessions. It is a mere panel or list 
of about one hundred and fifty names of 
gentlemen who have been selected by the 
member States as qualified and available 
to sit as arbiters in any disputes which 
may be submitted to them. Whenever a 
controversy is desired to be referred to it, 
the arbitrators who are to sit are selected 
by the parties, are called out from their 
private lives, and the case is then referred 
to them. 

In 1907. the American delegates to the 
second Hague conference were instructed 
by President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Root to work for the development 
of this Court of Arbitration “into a per- 
manent tribunal composed of judges who 
are judicial officers and nothing else, who 
are paid adequate salaries, who have no 
other occupation, and who are devoting 
their entire time to the trial and decision 
of international cases by judicial methods 
and under a sense of judicial responsibil- 
ay.” 

Owing to difficulties in agreeing upon 
the method of selecting the judges, they 
were unsuccessful then; but such a Court 
was finally established in 1920 under the 
name of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, commonly referred to as 
the World Court. Its charter was framed 
by a group of distinguished jurists in 
which the United States was represented; 
and it is interesting to remember that the 
difficulty which had prevented the estab- 
lishment of the Court in 1907 was solved 
by the suggestion of the American mem- 
ber, Mr. Root, based upon the analogy 
of a precedent.in the creation of our own 
Federal Constitution, the so-called Con- 
necticut Compromise. 

Although this final movement which 
established the Court was initiated by the 
League of Nations, the Court took its ex- 
istence and became effective not by the 
action of the League, but under a statute 
and protocol separately signed by over 
fifty States, not all of whom are League 
members. It thus owes its existence to 
the independent authority of those sig- 
natory States. 

This Court has now been existence for 
over eight years. It has rendered sixteen 
judgments in controverted cases and has 
also delivered sixteen advisory opinions on 
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questions which have been submitted to 
it. Several of these judgments have been 
rendered in cases which were of great im- 
portance and in which bitter international 
controversies had existed. Both the judg- 
ments and the advisory opinions have ren- 
dered important service in settling such 
controversies and, thus, in preserving 
peace. 

Confidence in the Court has so devel- 
oped that its business is rapidly increas- 
ing, and one of the chief purposes of the 
proposed amendments of its charter 
statute above mentioned is to provide for 
more continuous sessions and in other re- 
spects to increase the importance and effi- 
ciency of the tribunal. 

Unless a State has signed the so-called 
“optional clause,” granting to the Court 
compulsory jurisdiction over it in certain 
classes of legal disputes (which it is not 
proposed in the present protocol that the 
United States shall sign), the Court can 
take jurisdiction only over cases which the 
parties themselves refer to it. It has no 
power to draw an unwilling suitor before 
it, even if that suitor be a signatory of 
the Court, and render judgment in respect 
to such suitor. The Court simply stands 
ready and available as a carefully chosen 


and experienced tribunal to which the 
nations of the world, if and when they 
choose, can refer their disputes for settle- 
ment, without the ordinary delays and 
difficulties which accompany the selection 
of arbitrators. 


Under the terms of the original charter 
of the Court, the United States is already 
a competent suitor to appear before it. 
The only obligation which we would as- 
sume by joining the Court is one which we 
ourselves have asked for in the Senate 
reservations—namely, that we should pay 
cur appropriate share of the expenses of 
its maintenance. 1am informed that the 
largest contribution by any State has been 
but little more than $35,000 a year; and 
although these expenses will be slightly 
increased in the future by an increase in 
the number and salaries of the judges, this 
obligation in any event will be compara- 
tively trivial. 

The only other changes in our present 
Status as suitor which would be effected 
by our joinder would be to give us new 
rights and privileges. If we join the 
Court, we shall be admitted, under the 
protocol of adherence, to participate on an 
equality with the other signatory States 
in the election of the judges of the Court. 
We should also be assured that no amend- 
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ment of the charter of the Court could be 
made without our consent. 

Far exceeding the weight of these legal 
considerations, by joining the Court the 
United States would resume its time-hon- 
ored place of leadership in the great move- 
ment for the judicial settlement of inter- 
national controversies, and in the future, 
through its representatives and jurists, 
exercise its proper influence in the devel- 
opment of the kind of court which our 
representatives proposed to The Hague 
conference more than thirty years ago. 

These considerations were pointed out 
by my predecessor, Mr. Hughes, in his 
letter to President Harding on Feb. 17, 
1923, advising adherence to the Court. On 
Feb. 24, 1923, President Harding submit- 
ted to the Senate the proposal of adhesion. 
On March 3, 1925, a resolution was passed 
by the House of Representatives stating 
that it desired ‘‘to express its cordial ap- 
proval of the said Court and an earnest 
desire thatthe United States give early 
adherence to the protocol establishing the 
same,” and expressing its readiness to 
participate in the enactment of such legis- 
lation as would necessarily follow such 
approval. 

On Jan. 27, 1926, the Senate gave its 
advice and consent to adherence to the 
Court upon five reservations. As to the 
first four of these reservations, no objec- 
tion has been raised by any of the other 
signatories of the Court, and they are ac- 
cepted in toto in the proposed protocol of 
adherence now before us. 
~ The fifth reservation related to advisory 
opinions and was as follows: “5. That the 
Court shall not render any advisory opin- 
ion except publicly after due notice to all 
States adhering to the Court and to all 
interested States and after public hearing 
or opportunity for hearing given to any 
State concerned; nor shall it without the 
consent of the United States entertain any 
request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest.” 

As to the first half of this reservation, 
Article 4 of the protocol of adherence 
now open for signature provides: “The 
Court shall render advisory opinions in 
public session after notice and opportunity 
for hearing, substantially as provided in 
the now existing Articles 73 and 74 of the 
rules of the Court.” 

These rules provide for public hearings 
by the Court and advisory opinions after 
notice to all member States or States ad- 
mitted to appear before the Court (which 
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would cover the case of the United States 
whether we adhered or not). They pro- 
vide for an opportunity for argument on 
the part of all States notified, or asking to 
be heard, and for a public delivery of the 
opinion in open court. 

Furthermore, these rules wil! be incor- 
porated into the charter statute of the 
Court in the second protocol revising the 
original statute, which, as I first pointed 
out in this letter, is also open for our sig- 
nature. By thus incorporating these rules 
they become irrepealable and permanent; 
and therefore, if we adhere to the Court, 
those provisions for notice and public 
hearing cannot be withdrawn without our 
consent. 

By these provisions one of the chief 
dangers which has influenced American 
opinion in its objection to the rendering 
of advisory opinions by the Court has been 
removed. America’s fear lest the opinion 
of the Court could be sought by some 
nations and rendered by the Court in pri- 
vate, and that other nations might thus 
suddenly find their interests compromised 
by a decision of the Court on a question 
in which they are involved, no longer has 
any foundation. The Court in rendering 


advisory opinions must follow substantial- 
ly the same procedure as is followed in 


controversies, or as they are termed in the 
rules of the Court, “contentious cases.” 
It must act in public; it must give general 
notice of its proposed hearing, in order 
that any one who is interested may have 
an opportunity to be heard; and it must 
hear them. 

But the Court and the pending protocol 
go even further. In April, 1925, the Court 
was requested to render an advisory opin- 
ion in respect to the effect of the treaty 
of peace between Finland and Russia in 
reference to the autonomy of Eastern 
Carolia. When this request came before 
the Court in January it was found that 
Russia, although notified of the pending 
hearing, refused to take any part in the 
proceedings. 

Thereupon the Court refused to go for- 
ward with the matter or to render any ad- 
visory opinion, saying that it found it to 
be “well established in international law 
that no State can without its consent be 
compelled to submit its dispute to other 
States, whether to mediation or to arbi- 
tration, or to any other means of pacific 
settlement. * * * The Court, being a court 
of justice, cannot even in giving advisory 
opinions depart from the essential rules 
guiding their activities as a Court.” 
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By this ruling the Court assimilated its 
practice in advisory opinions where a dis- 
pute was involved between any nations to 
the same rule provided by its charter to 
govern contentious cases. It will not act 
unless the parties to such dispute request 
it to act. 

This rule of conduct laid down by the 
Court itself will now be made imperative 
and binding upon it by an amendment in 
the new proposed protocol of revision 
which is before us for signature. That 
protocol contains new Article 68 reading 
as follows: “In the exercise of its advis- 
ory functions the Court shall further be 
guided by the provisions of the statute 
which apply to contentious cases to the 
extent which it recognizes them to be 
applicable.” 

The Court, having already recognized 
this principle of contentious cases to be 
applicable, is required by this provision in 
its charter now forever hereafter to act 
accordingly. 

The report of the Committee of Jurists 
of Sept. 13, 1929, recommending these 
amendments, sets forth the reasons for 
these amendments as to advisory opinions. 
The amendments are shown to be general 
in character, so as to include all nations; 
they also show that the reason why it is 
proposed to assimilate the procedure on 
advisory opinions to the procedure on con- 
tentious cases is the fundamental reason 
that unless both parties to a dispute are 
present and heard the opinion will not 
carry any weight. The report, therefore, 
makes it clear beyond peradventure that 
the consent of the disputed nations is re- 
quired in every case as a pre-condition to 
the granting of an advisory opinion in- 
volving any dispute. 

By this ruling and amendment another 
fear as to advisory opinions is removed. 
If the United States is involved in any 
dispute or controversy, to whatever de- 
gree, with another country, that matter 
cannot be brought before the World Court 
without the consent of the United States, 
even for the purpose of obtaining an ad- 
visory opinion. 

It will be noticed that these last consid- 
erations fully meet the most important 
portion of the last half of the fifth reser- 
vation of the Senate. They give to the 
United States what amounts to an abso- 
lute veto upon an advisory opinion touch- 
ing “any dispute * * * in which the 
United States has an interest.” 

There remains only that portioa of the 
last sentence in the fifth reservation, 
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which provides that the Court shall not 
without the consent of the United States 
entertain a request for an advisory opin- 
ion touching any question in which the 
United States merely claims an interest 
and where the claim does not amount to 
a dispute or controversy. It will be ob- 
vious at once that the scope of this re- 
maining clause is necessarily very narrow. 

If the United States has an interest in 
any matter which another nation is seek- 
ing to bring up for an advisory opinion 
which is of so vital a character that the 
United States would not be satisfied to 
appear and present its interest to the 
Court, but desires to shut off all consider- 
ation of the Court therefrom b,- its objec- 
tion, that matter, in all human probability, 
will have already attained the character 
of a dispute or controversy between the 
two nations, in which case the United 
States would already have a veto power 
under the new Article 68 of the Charter 
Statute, which adopts and enacts the spirit 
of the Eastern Carolia decision. 

Otherwise, we _ should perforce be 
brought to assume that the United States 
under this reservation was seeking rather 
arbitrarily to interfere with its veto in 
the affairs of other nations in which it 
had a very slight interest—a conclusion 
which is not lightly to be assumed. There- 
fore, I think it a fair assumption to say 
that the field covered by this last remain- 
ing portion of the fifth reservation is 
very narrow, and the need for such a pro- 
hibition unlikely ever to arise. 

Yet this very slight possibility is elab- 
orately guarded against by the new Proto- 
col of Adherence. So anxious have the 
framers of this protocol been to meet even 
the most unlikely desires of the United 
States that they have devoted the major 
portion of the protocol to providing ma- 
chinery to meet this contingency. 

Advisory opinions can only be rendered 
by the Court on the request of the Coun- 
cil or the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions. Article 5 of the proposed protocol 
provides that the Secretary General of 
the League shall inform the United States 
of any proposal for obtaining an advisory 
opinion of the Court which is pending be- 
fore the Council or the Assembly, with a 
View to obtaining an exchange of views 
between the United States and the Coun- 
cil or Assembly as to whether an interest 
of the United States is affected. 

Then when a request for such an opinion 
actually comes to the Court the Registrar 
of the Court shall notify the United States 
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and give a reasonable time in which a 
statement of the United States concern- 
ing the request will be received. If neces- 
sary, the Court will grant a stay of pro- 
ceedings in respect to the request for such 
time as is necessary to enable an exchange 
of views to take place. 

In considering a request for an advisory 
opinion, if the United States makes ob- 
jection, there shall be attributed to that 
objection the same force and effect as 
attaches to a vote against asking for the 
opinion given by a member of the Council 
or the Assembly. 

After all these steps have been taken, 
if it appears that no agreement can be 
reached and the request for the opinion is 
still persisted in, and the United States is 
unwilling to forego its objection, the 
United States can withdraw immediately 
from the Court “without any imputation 
of unfriendliness or unwillingness to co- 
operate generally for peace or good-will.” 

A mere recital of these precautions 
makes it apparent how remote the contin- 
gency is that the United States will ever 
be constrained to exercise its right of 
withdrawal. It may be suggested here 
that this contingency of withdrawal might 
place the United States in an awkward 
or embarrassing position, and thus submit 
it to moral pressure to permit a question 
to which it really objects. The real hazard 
is more likely to be the other way. The 
influence of the United States is so great, 
the effect of its mere suggestion of with- 
drawal would be so embarrassing to the 
other nations, that there is far more like- 
lihood of their submitting to an ill-found- 
ed objection on our part than of their forc- 
ing us to withdraw when we really had a 
legitimate reason for opposition to a ques- 
tion. 

If any proof on this point were needed, 
the extreme consideration which has been 
shown in this protocol to the objections 
of the United States and the promptness 
and unanimity with which the protocol for 
our adherence to the Court has already 
been signed by practicaliy all of the na- 
tions of the world who are members of 
the Court would supply it. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the dan- 
gers which seemed to inhere in the render- 
ing of advisory opinions by the Court at 
the time the question was last presented 
to this government in 1926 have now been 
entirely removed, both by the action of 
the Court itself and by the provisions of 
these new protocols. The objections which 
caused the Senate reservations have been 
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met. Advisory opinions can no longer be 
a matter of secret procedure but must 
follow the forms and receive the safe- 
guards of all formal court proceedings in 
contentious cases. 

Whenever a dispute to which we are a 
party is involved, no opinion on that dis- 
pute can be rendered unless we consent. 
When we claim an interest, although no 
dispute exists, we can, if we so desire, 
bring our great influence to bear against 
the rendering of such an opinion with the 
same legal standing as if we were a mem- 
ber of the Council or the Assembly of the 
League of Nations; and, in the extremely 
unlikely event of our being unable to per- 
suade the majority of the Council or the 
Assembly that our interest is real and 
that the request for the opinion should 
not proceed, we may withdraw from mem- 
bership in the Court without any imputa- 
tion of unfriendliness. 

The general situation In the world has 
also changed since 1926 in a way which 
renders the World Court more vitally im- 
portant than ever before. Since that date 
practically all the nations of the world 
have by the execution of the Pact of Paris 
renounced war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and have solemnly coven- 
anted that “the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts, of whatever na- 
ture or of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them shall never 
be sought except by pacific means.” 

By this event not only has the need of 
developing judicial means instead of war 
to settle the inevitable controversies be- 
tween nations become more pressing, but 
it has become even more important to es- 
tablish and clarify the standards and rules 
of international conduct by which such 
controversies can be prevented or mini- 
mized. 

Never has there been a period in the 
world’s history when there was such an 
imperative need for the development of in- 
ternational law by an international court. 
Admitting freely all that must be accom- 
plished toward this end by the quasi-legis- 
lative action of international conferences 
which may meet to discuss and agree upon 
international compacts and codes, it is 
nevertheless to the judicial action of a 
World Court, passing upon the individual 
controversies which arise between nations, 
that we must look not only for the appli- 
cation and interpretation of these com- 
pacts and codes but for the flexible and 
intelligent development in this way of all 
the subsidiary principles and detailed rules 
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which will surely be found necessary in 
such application. 

No people are more familiar with this 
need than the American people, or have 
greater reason for confidence in this judi- 
cial method of developing the law of con- 
duct between separate States. They have 
seen their own Supreme Court wisely and 
flexibly work out the myriad difficult and 
changing problems which in the course of 
140 years have grown out of the compact 
in which thirteen sovereign States in 1787 
agreed to settle their relations by pacific 
means. And they have seen that court 
settle these problems between States with 
no other power or sanction than the man- 
date of such a compact and the force of 
public opinion. 

We cannot frankly face the limitations 
which inevitably inhere in the process of 
enacting laws or creating public compacts 
—so evident even in domestic legislation; 
so certain under the much more difficult 
conditions of international conferences— 
without appreciating that in this process 
of interpretation and application the 
World Court will perforce take a vital 
part in the development of international 
law. The standards set up by interna- 
tional conferences will hardly be able 
safely to go beyond the statement of broad 
general principles; the development of de- 
tails will necessarily grow out of the ap- 
plication of such principles by the Court. 
Here, again, to the American brought up 
under the common law, patiently and in- 
telligently evolved by 600 years of judi- 
cial decisions, this will be familiar as the 
method by which a system of law can be 
most safely, flexibly and intelligently pro- 
duced. 

In this work, protected as they are now 
protected, advisory opinions rendered on 
questions before they have ripened into 
bitter quarrels and wounded pride can 
play a most useful part. Such opinions 
will be rendered with all the advantages 
of full argument from opposing interests, 
but before those interests have settled into 
dangerous international grievances. 

Not only do the records of the World 
Court show how useful such opinions have 
already proved to be during the eight 
years of the Court’s existence, in the in- 
terpretation of international treaty rela- 
tions in Europe, but the rather similar 
form of obtaining declaratory judgments 
of courts upon domestic legislative ques- 
tions is becoming a not unfamiliar practice 
in a number of the United States. 

In the great future work of transform- 
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ing the civilization of this world from a 
basis of war and force to one of peace 
founded upon justice we today stand at 
the threshold. But it is already evident 
that in this work the World Court is des- 
tined to perform a most fruitful and im- 
portant part. It is also clear that such 
an agency is more closely in line with the 
traditions and habit of thought of Amer- 
ica than of any other nation. 

And, finally, it is now possible for us 
to assist in the support and development 
of this judicial agent without in the slight- 
est degree jeopardizing our traditional 
policy as a government of not interfering 
or entangling ourselves in the political 
policies of foreign States or of relinquish- 
ing our traditional attitude as a govern- 
ment toward purely American questions 
with which we are concerned. 

Is there any reason why on.such terms 
our government should not join in the 
support, moral and financial, of such a 
Court, or why it should not lend its efforts 
toward the selection of judges who will 
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act in this great work in accordance with 
the noble traditions of the American ju- 
diciary? Or why our government’s great 
power should not be placed in a position 
where it can influence for good or check 
against evil in the future development of 
the Court’s charter and work? I think 
not. 

For all of the foregoing reasons, I have 
the honor to advise you that, in my opin- 
ion, the United States can now safely ad- 
here to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, and to that end that the 
American Minister in Berne should be 
immediately authorized to attach the sig- 
nature of the United States to both of 
the protocols above mentioned now open 
at Geneva for our signature. Inasmuch 
as the signature of the United States has 
never been attached to the original proto- 
col of the World Court of 1920, I recom- 
mend that he be also authorized to sign 
that protocol as the formal necessary pre- 
liminary to the signature of the United 
States. 


President Hoover’s First Annual 
Message to Congress 


which, except for a ten-day holi- 

day at the end of November, 

has been in session steadily since 
last April 15, convened for its first 
regular long session on Dec. 2. A com- 
prehensive and complicated program 
awaited Congressional action, It in- 
cluded the annual supply bills to pro- 
vide for government expenses during 
the fiscal year of 1931, reduction of in- 
come and corporation taxes, recom- 
mended by the President, the tariff, 
and action in the Senate on the World 
Court, the French debt funding agree- 
ment and the Vare case. Any disarma- 
ment agreement reached in London in 
January will also come before the Sen- 
ate, 

On Dec. 3 the President’s message 
was read in both houses. The outstand- 
ing points of this long and detailed ex- 
position of national and international 
problems were the economic position 
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of the country, tax reduction and ad- 
herence to the World Court. 

Unemployment, retrenchment of in- 
dustry and reduction of wages which 
threatened to follow the stock market 
panic because of “unwarranted pessi- 
mism,” said the President, have been 
averted by the measures taken to mo- 
bilize the economic forces of the coun- 
try. (Mr. Hoover’s actions are described 
fully below.) “I am convinced,’ the 
message stated, “that through these 
measures we have re-established con- 
fidence. Wages should remain stable. A 
very large degree of industrial unem- 
ployment and suffering which would 
otherwise have occurred has been pre- 
vented. Agricultural prices have re- 
flected the returning confidence. The 
measures taken must be vigorously 
pursued until normal conditions are re- 
stored.” 

Reduction of income and corporation 
taxes by $160,000,000 was warranted, 
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the President’s message continued, by 
the prospect of a treasury surplus of 
$225,000,000 in 1930 and $123,000,000 
in 1931. Mr. Hoover therefore recom- 
mended ‘that the normal income tax 
rates applicable to the incomes of in- 
dividuals for the calendar year 1929 be 
reduced from 5, 3 and 1% per cent to 
4,2 and \% per cent, and that the tax 
on income of corporations for the calen- 
dar year 1929 be reduced from 12 to 11 
per cent.” 

There is no possible reason why we 
should not join the World Court, Mr. 
Hoover believes, now that the Root res- 
ervations have been appended. Nor can 
our adherence be interpreted as “the 
slightest step toward entry into the 
League of Nations,” the President as- 
serted. The subsequent signing of the 
protocol is described elsewhere in this 
magazine. 

In our foreign relations during the 
past year we have progressed, said 
Mr. Hoover. The London conference, for 
which the President holds high hopes, is 
an example. In Latin America we have 
helped in the settlement of the Tacna- 
Arica and Bolivia-Paraguay disputes. 
Our understanding with these countries 
can be promoted by strengthening our 
diplomatic missions, by choosing repre- 
sentatives who not only have had iong 
experience, but who also speak the 
language, Mr. Hoover believes. In other 
words, appointments to the small Latin- 
American countries should no longer 
be spurned as_ unimportant. Our 
entire Foreign Service should be im- 
proved by appropriating more money 
for the State Department, and this, said 
Mr. Hoover, he would recommend to 
Congress. 

The settlement of our foreign debts 
has progressed during the past year. 
The agreement with France awaits Sen- 
ate action, and negotiations with Ger- 
many, Greece and Austria are practi- 
cally completed. Summing up the pres- 
ent debt situation, Mr. Hoover said: 

The total amount of indebtedness of 
the various countries to the United 
States now funded is $11,579,465,885. 
This sum was in effect provided by the 
issue of United States Government 
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bonds to our own people. The payments 
of the various governments to us on 
account of principal and interest for 
1930 are estimated at a total of about 
$239,000,000, for 1931 at about $236,- 
000,000, for 1932 at about $246,000,000. 
The measure of American compromise 
in these settlements may be appreciated 
from the fact that our taxpayers are 
called upon to find annually about 
$475,000,000 in interest and in addition 
to redeem the principal of sums bor- 
rowed by the United States Government 
for these purposes. 


On the question of national defense, 
the President expressed deep concern 
cver the constantly increasing cost of 
our army, which, under the Kellogg 
pact, we have undertaken to use solely 
for defensive purposes. The national de- 
fense budget was $267,000,000 in 1914, 
$612,000,000 in 1924 (war figures are 
naturally irrelevant) and $730,000,000 
in the present year. Future estimates 
are even higher. Although we pay high- 
er wages to soldiers and sailors than 
any other country, the President point- 
ed out that “the total of our expendi- 
tures is in excess of those of the most 
highly militarized nations of the 
world.” Furthermore, if no internation- 
al agreement is reached at the London 
conference, continued the President, we 
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shall be compelled to spend $1,200,000,- 
000 for construction alone during the 
next six years. At present we have an 
army and navy of about 250,000 and re- 
serves of about 728,000. In view of the 
Kellogg pact, concludes Mr. Hoover, 
“our forces should be proportioned to 
national need and should, therefore, to 
some extent be modified by the pros- 
pects of peace, which were never 
brighter than today.” 

A steady improvement in agriculture 
over the past few years was cited by 
the President’s message. During the 
past three years the gross farm income 
has increased from $12,100,000,000 to 
more than $12,650,000,000. Bankrupt- 
cies are decreasing. The Federal Farm 
Board has promoted marketing for 
grain, cotton, live stock and wool. 

On the subject of the tariff Mr. 
Hoover said nothing that he had not 
already said. Higher rates for agricul- 
ture, limited adjustment for industry 
and action “at an early moment”’ were 
his pleas. Shifting the flexible power 
to Congress was again condemned in 
no uncertain terms. 

The problem of the development of 
Muscle Shoals for nitrate and electrical 
power has figured in Presidential mes- 
sages since the war. Mr. Hoover advo- 
cates that these plants “be dedicated 
for all time to the farmers of the Unit- 
ed States for investigations and ex- 
perimentation on a commercial scale in 
agricultural chemistry.” He adheres to 
the principle of private operation and 
recommends that a special commission 
be appointed by Congress with author- 
ity to negotiate contracts for the gov- 
ernment. 

Plans for the expansion of our mer- 
chant marine were broadly outlined in 
the President’s message. On Dec. 5 a 
detailed program was announced by the 


Other Events in 


E panic on the stock market and 
the resulting fear that hard times 
would follow this, as they have followed 
other financial panics, provided Presi- 
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interdepartmental committee appointed 
last Spring, consisting of Secretaries 
Lamont, Adams and Brown and the 
chairman of the Shipping Board. There 
will be fifteen new ocean mail routes, 
for which twenty-nine new ships will be 
built during the next five years at a 
cost of about $160,000,000. The Post- 
office Department will add $5,500,000 
a year to its present budget of $12,000,- 
000 for mail contracts. 

Reorganization of the government 
cepartments has been discussed and 
recommended for the past twenty 
years, said Mr. Hoover. He pointed out 
the discouraging paradox that while it 
has been approved by both major politi- 
cal parties and countless investigating 
committees, every attempt at action has 
been foiled by officials who are afraid 
of losing power in the shake-up. Mr. 
Hoover proposed to act on two general 
principles: ‘First, all administrative 
activities of the same major purpose 
should be placed in groups under sin- 
gle-headed responsibility; second, all 
executive and administrative functions 
should be separated from boards and 
commissions and placed under individu- 
al responsibility, while quasi-legisla- 
tive and quasi-judicial and broadly ad- 
visory functions should be removed 
from individual authority and assigned 
to boards and commissions.” 

For the better enforcement of prohi- 
bition, said the President, responsibility 
should be immediately concentrated in 
the Department of Justice, while the 
Treasury Department should have en- 
tire control of the distribution of indus- 
trial alcohol. To expedite justice, pro- 
cedure in the Federal courts should be 
simplified and prohibition laws codi- 
fied. The various agencies now fighting 
border smuggling should be concen- 
trated in the Coast Guard. 


the United States 


dent Hoover with a unique opportu- 
nity to put into practice an economic 
program which he has long contem- 
plated. Briefly stated, its aim is the co- 
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operation of government and industry 
to maintain the economic equilibrium 
_ of the country, so that alternate booms 
and slumps shall be impossible. In 1921 
Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merec, was chairman of a conference on 
unemployment. In 1922 he designated a 
committee under Owen D. Young to 
study business cycles. In 1924 and 1925 
he set in motion similar investigations 
in the construction industries. In 1927 
the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes began work with Mr. Hoover 
as chairman. This was the most far- 
reaching survey ever attempted, and its 
results are a wealth of information on 
production, consumption, standard of 
living, marketing, transportation, build- 
ing and labor, to name only a few of the 
fields explored. 

With this rich and varied background 
of experience and favored with a psy- 
chological moment, President Hoover 
initiated the steps of a tentative pro- 
gram on Nov. 15. On that day he an- 
nounced that a series of conferences of 
labor, agricultural and industrial lead- 
ers would convene at the White House 
to discuss “continued business prog- 
ress.”’ Six such conferences were held 
with the following results: A group of 
the most important industrialists an- 
nounced that they would not attempt 
to reduce wages. Labor leaders prom- 
ised to make no new demands for wage 
increases for the present. The rail- 
road chiefs announced that they were 
planning to spend $2,000,000,000 in cap- 
ital improvements during 1930. Farm 
leaders suggested that agriculture 
would benefit by lower interest rates. 
Building and highway associations re- 
vealed a plan to spend more than 
$2,000,000,000 on highways during 
1930. Public utility magnates an- 
nounced their intention to expand their 
works at a cost of $1,500,000,000. Each 
and every one of these groups took the 
opportunity to make optimistic predic- 
tions, which were given wide publicity 
in the press. Henry Ford put into effect 
a wage increase in his factories, which 
made $7 a day the minimum wage. 

Government cooperation was assured 
by a statement from Secretary Mellon 
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outlining a vast Federal building pro- 
gram. He recommended an annual out- 
lay of $50,000,000 over ten years both 
for the large new group of buildings 
in Washington and for buildings in 
cities where the government is paying 
rent, thus effecting an economy in the 
long run. The Governors of the States 
answered President Hoover’s appeal for 
cooperation promptly, saying that they 
would hasten all projects for construc- 
tion on public works. 

The work of disseminating through- 
out the country the policies of expan- 
sion voiced by the few leaders who con- 
ferred with the President was under- 
taken not by the government but by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. President Hoover made it plain 
that he did not intend to set up any 
new economic agency within the gov- 
ernment, but expected private initiative 
to carry forward the work he had 
started. Accordingly, a conference of 
400 “key men” was called for Dec. 5 by 
Julius Barnes, chairman of the Board 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
President addressed this gathering, 
saying: “You have been invited to 
create a temporary organization for the 











purpose of systematically spreading 
into industry as a whole the measures 
which have been taken by some of our 
leading industries to counteract the ef- 
fect of the recent panic in the stock 
market.” Mr. Hoover stressed the need 
for expansion and construction as the 
cure for unemployment, an inevitable 
result of the “undue pessimism, fear, 
uncertainty and hesitation in business.”’ 
An executive committee of seventy- 
two, with Mr. Barnes as chairman, was 
appointed to continue the work of de- 
vising means for business recovery. 


THE BUDGET MESSAGE 


Mr. Hoover’s budget message, sub- 
mitted on Dec. 4, demonstrated that 
government expenses are inevitably 
mounting despite the drastic attempts 
to hold them to the level of the cur- 
rent year. The estimates for 1931 are 
£4,102,938,700, as against $4,023,681,- 
$00 for 1930 and the actual cost of 
$3,848,463,189 in 1929. One cause of 
the increase is the Federal Farm 
Board’s estimated need of $75,000,000 
in 1930 and $200,000,000 in 1931. 

The preliminary demands of the vari- 
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ous government departments for 1931 
were estimated at $3,830,445,231. This 
figure is only $4,304,000 more than was 
asked in 1930; but these amounts never 
suffice for government needs and addi- 
tional appropriations are always asked. 
Increases were requested by the State 
Department for foreign service, and by 
the Department of Justice for the 
building of prisons, where overcrowd- 
ing was held largely responsible for the 
recent mutinies. A vast public building 
program increases the budget by $59,- 
240,000 and aviation asked $10,000,000 
more than last year, chiefly for air mail 
services. More than $719,000,000 is re- 
auired for national defense, under the 
Navy and War Departments, and this 
sum includes two cruisers laid down 
and two more to be begun, as provided 
in the cruiser bill of February, 1929. 

The tax reduction on 1929 incomes 
already outlined above was again rec- 
ommended in the budget message. This 
measure proved to be non-contentious. 
A joint resolution, introduced in the 
House as soon as it convened on Dec. 2, 
was passed by a vote of 282 to 17 on 
Dec. 5 after three hours of debate dur- 
ing which the policy received lavish 
praise. Only a few lone voices warned 
of a deficit. 

The case of William S. Vare was final- 
ly settled in the Senate on Dec. 6. Vare 
was elected to the Senate from Pennsyl- 
vania in 1926, but was denied his seat 
pending investigation on the charge of 
alleged fraud and excessive expendi- 
tures in the primaries. His Democratic 
opponent, William B. Wilson, claimed 
the victory. On Dec. 5 the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections reported 
that Vare and not Wilson had been 
elected, but did not recommend that 
Vare be seated. In fact, a minority re- 
port of the committee said that Vare 
should be excluded because of the 
amount of his election fund and fraud 
committed hy Vare or in his behalf. 

On Dec. 6 Vare was definitely ex- 
cluded with the passage of the Norris 
resolution by a vote of 58 to 22. The 
Reed resolution, denying the claims of 
Wilson, was also passed. It was an- 
nounced that Governor Fisher of Penn- 
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sylvania would immediately appoint 
some one to fill the seat, which has 
been vacant for three years. This as- 
sures Pennsylvania representation in 
the Senate while Senator David A. Reed 
is attending the London conference. 

Three other vacancies have occurred 
in the Senate, due to the death of Sena- 
tor Theodore Burton of Ohio on Oct. 28 
and of Senator Francis Warren of Wy- 
oming, oldest member and chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, on 
Nov. 24. The departure of Senator Wal- 
ter E. Edge for Paris, where he is Unit- 
ed States Ambassador, left New Jersey 
minus a Senator. It was announced on 
Nov. 30 that David Baird would fill the 
vacancy temporarily, and would retire 
in favor of Dwight W. Morrow. Mr. 
Morrow is now occupied as Ambassador 
to Mexico and also delegate to the Lon- 
don conference. 


THE SPECIAL SESSION 


During the last two weeks of the spe- 
cial session of Congress, which ad- 
journed on Nov. 21 to give the ex- 
hausted Senators ten days to recover 
before the regular session, the fixing 
of rates was considerably speeded up. 
This was because the most controver- 
sial schedules, sugar, for instance, were 
carefully avoided. The farm schedule 
was completed on Nov. 16, the trend of 
rates heing generally upward. The 
Finance Committee rates, increasing 
poultry, oats, hay and straw duties, 
were approved. Tariffs on wine and 
spirits were disposed of with only two 
minor committee amendments. Dairy 
products received greatly increased, in 
some cases doubled, rates. Duties on 
nuts and fruits were raised without ex- 
ception. The lumber schedule was dealt 
with in short order, shingles and cedar 
logs being kept on the free list. An at- 
tempt to increase duties on watches 
and clocks was defeated. The Senate 
dealt with the cotton schedule on Nov. 
19. In general, the tendency was to 
keep the rates down to or below the 
level of the House rates. Adjournment 
was voted just as the wool schedule 
was being attacked. When the session 
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closed more than half the rates still re- 
mained to be dealt with. 

Motions to adjourn, which were nu- 
merous during November, were bitterly 
opposed by a new faction, known as the 
“Young Guard,” which crystallized dur- 
ing the last few weeks. It consisted 
of about twenty of the younger Re- 
publicans under the leadership of Sen- 
ator Vandenberg. This group tried, 
without much success, to recapture Sen- 
ate leadership for the Republican party. 
It was defeated in an attempt to hasten 
the bill by an agreement to retain the 
Fordney-McCumber industrial rates, 
and failed to rush the bill into confer- 
ence by the end of the special session. 

Congress has been censured and ridi- 
culed for its failure to pass a tariff 
bill in the special session. The Senate 
itself admitted that the bill had been 
sadly bungled, though it naturally dis- 
agreed in placing the blame. In retro- 
spect, however, it may be said that the 
special session had a number of far- 
reaching results. It set up the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, an organization 
which in its short life has already 
shown its ability to operate success- 
fully. Other Congresses have tried and 
failed to help the farmers. 

The special session passed the reap- 
portionment bill, which will make rad- 
ical changes in the line-up in the House 
of Representatives on a number of im- 
portant questions, such as the tariff 
and prohibition. It put into effect the 
national origins plan for computing im- 
migration quotas, with its far-reaching 
effects on the population of the coun- 
try. It crystallized a new ruling align- 
ment in the Senate, but whether this is 
a permanent block no one can predict. 

In December, as usual, the depart- 
ments of the government made their re- 
ports to Congress covering the preced- 
ing fiscal year. Secretary Mellon, in his 
treasury report of Dec. 4, defined a new 
policy in regard to budget surpluses. 
He said that, since reduction of the 
public debt had been taken care of in 
the 1930 and 1931 budgets, there was 
no reason why the taxpayers should not 
receive the benefit of the expected sur- 
pluses. Therefore the plan to reduce 
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1929 income taxes, and the possibility 
of its being carried over into 1930. An 
extraordinary increase in profits, said 
Mr. Mellon, had resulted in a $2,330,- 
711,822 revenue from income taxes in 
1929. He saw no reason why the esti- 
mates of $2,480,000,000 for 1930 and 
$2,460,000,900 for 1931 need be much 
revised because of the stock market 
panic. Government revenues for 1929 
were $4,033,250,225; the surplus over 
expenditures was $184,787,035. The es- 
timates for 1930 and 1931 were identi- 
cal with those submitted in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message. 

The Department of Justice reported 
on Dec. 2 that there were 47,100 convic- 
tions under the prohibition law during 
the 1929 fiscal year, while fines 
amounted to $1,476,300. Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell deplored congestion in the 
courts due to lack of judges. 

The development of inland water- 
ways in accordance with the plans out- 
lined by President Hoover last October 
at Louisville was discussed in the War 
Department’s annual report on Nov. 30. 
It stated that 930 rivers and harbors 
come under this department’s authority 
and that an investigation is now in prog- 
ress for the development of 190 rivers. 
Tonnage carried on our waterways in 
1928, it revealed, reached 529,500,000, 
valued at $25,160,000,000. 

Conservation of water, oil and for- 
ests was the theme of Secretary Wil- 
bur’s first report for the Interior De- 
partment. ‘From Nebraska west,” said 
the report, “water, and water alone, is 
the key to our future. * * * Homestead 
thinking must be replaced with water- 
shed thinking. * * * The time has come 
when conservation of the nation’s oil 
resources must be regarded as a na- 
tional strategy to be settled by agree- 
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ment of interests over the table top 
rather than by conflict thousands of 
feet under the ground.” Dr. Wilbur op- 
poses a Federal department of educa- 
tion, fearing the evils of standardiza- 
tion and crystallization. “An adequate 
position for education within a depart- 
ment and with sufficient financial sup- 
port for its research, survey and other 
work is all that is needed.” 

An alarming deficit of $85,461,176 in 
the Postoffice Department for the last 
fiscal year led Postmaster Brown, in 
his annual report, to recommend laws 
charging for services now free. The def- 
icit for the year before was only $32,- 
121,095. Mounting expenses were laid 
to higher pay for employes, ocean mail 
and foreign air-mail contracts. 

Interesting facts regarding the 
amount the government is paying to 
veterans of the Spanish, Civil and 1812 
Wars were contained in the report of 
Earl D. Church, Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. One hundred and seventy-four 
thousand, eight hundred and four Span- 
ish War veterans, or their widows and 
children, received $65,292,611. Civil 
War veterans and their dependents 
were paid $57,095,811. There are nine 
widows of soldiers who fought in the 
War of 1812 who are still on the pen- 
sion list. The payment of World War 
veterans is handled by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, a separate agency. 

James W. Good, Secretary of War 
since March, 1929, died on Nov. 18 at 
the age of 63. Long prominent in Ohio 
politics, Mr. Good was appointed West- 
ern campaign manager for Mr. Hoover 
in 1928. He was also a close personal 
friend of the President. Patrick Jay 
Hurley, Assistant Secretary of War, 
was appointed to the vacant Cabinet 
post on Dec. 6.—D. E. W. 
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time of writing, under military 

rule by American forces, was 

suddenly complicated early in 
December by reports of widespread 
discontent and unrest throughout the 
island, followed by a serious outbreak 
by a considerable force of Haitians 
and its suppression by United States 
marines with armed force. No intima- 
tion of such a situation had been re- 
ceived in the United States up to Dec. 
4, when President Hoover, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, in referring to pro- 
posed reductions of our marine forces 
in Nicaragua, Haiti and China, said: 
“In Haiti we have about 700 marines, 
but it is a much more difficult problem, 
the solution of which is still obscure. 
If Congress approves, I shall dispatch 
a commission to Haiti to review and 
study the matter in an endeavor to 
arrive at some more definite policy 
than at present.” 

Since the President’s reference, the 
press has carried numerous dispatches 
indicating that a serious situation had 
developed in Haiti. On Dec. 5 it was 
reported that Colonel Richard Cutts, 
brigade commander of United States 
Marine Corps forces at Port au Prince, 
had issued a proclamation the night 
before, declaring martial law in Port 
au Prince and Cape Haitien, and that 
a strike in the customs office, threat- 
ening serious complications, was the 
cause. Some of the customs clerks had 
rioted and forced an entrance into other 
government buildings to oblige other 
employes to join them. The Collector 
and another American had been struck 
by clubs while endeavoring to quiet 


[ve SITUATION in Haiti, at the 


the disorder. An American marine of- 
ficer had been attacked while making 
an arrest. This demonstration and an- 
other that followed it were suppressed 
by the military authorities. 

It was then revealed that a bad sit- 
uation had been developing in Haiti 
for several weeks and even months, 
due largely to labor unrest, fanned by 
political agitators, opponents of Presi- 
dent Borno, in anticipation of the Presi- 
dential election to be held next Spring. 
Borno’s long silence on his intentions 
regarding re-election favored this agi- 
tation, but only recently he had issued 
a statement declaring himself definite- 
ly out of the race. The first evidence 
of unrest had appeared among the stu- 
dents, who struck when a $10,000 en- 
dowment for collegiate education was 
reduced by $2,000 by the Haitian Gov- 
ernment. This strike had spread to col- 
leges and professional schools, then to 
employes in government departments 
and, finally, to dock workers and other 
laborers. That the United States State 
Department was aware of the serious- 
ness of the general situation was seen 
in its announcement on Dec. 4 that it 
had sent a message to President Borno 
congratulating him on his decision to 
withdraw from the Presidential race. 

On Dec. 6 it was announced from 
Washington that marines were being 
rushed to Haiti, in view of the threat- 
ening situation there, and that Presi- 
dent Hoover was preparing a special 
message to Congress referring to the 
new developments there. After two 
days of public unrest and the procla- 
mation of martial law, Haiti was re- 
ported to be quiet. 
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On Dec. 7, however, the situation 
took a dramatic turn with the an- 
nouncement that a band of 1,500 Hai- 
tians from the interior had suddenly 
appeared, had charged a marine patrol 
on the outskirts of the city of Aux 
Cayes, and had been repulsed; five 
Haitians had been killed and twenty 
wounded. One marine had been in- 
jured. This attack was said to be due 
to anti-government propaganda which 
had been going on in the south for the 
past five months. Evidences of the 
smuggling in of arms from Germany 
had been found at Jacmel. 

On Dec. 7 it was stated that 500 
additional marines were being rushed 
to Haiti at the request of Brig. Gen. 
John H. Russell, and that the cruiser 
Galveston was being sent from Guan- 
tanamo to Jacmel. With its arrival on 
Dec. 8 the situation was again reported 
quiet. 

Furthermore, President Hoover, on 
the same date, sent his special message 
to Congress, in which he asked for an 
appropriation of $50,000 for a commis- 
sion to investigate the Haitian situa- 
tion and to recommend some more def- 
inite policy for the United States to- 
ward the island republic. 


TEXT OF PRESIDENT HOOVER’S MESSAGE 
TO CONGRESS ON HAITI 


The text of the President’s message, 


sent to Congress on Dec. 7, was as fol- 
lows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In my message to Congress of the 3d 
instant I indicated my concern as to the 
future of our policies in Haiti. I stated 
that we have there about 700 marines, 
and that we are confronted with a diffi- 
cult problem, the solution of which is 
still obscure. I further stated that if 
Congress approves I shall dispatch a 
commission to Haiti to review and study 
the matter in an endeavor to arrive at 
some more definite policy than at pres- 
ent. 

Our representatives in Haiti have 
shown great ability and devotion and 
have accomplished signal results in im- 
provement of the material condition of 
that people. Yet our experience has re- 
vealed more clearly than was seen at 
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first the difficulties of the problem, and 
the entire situation should be reviewed 
in the light of this experience. 

Since the dispatch of my message dis- 
turbances in’ Haiti emphasize the im- 
portance of such an investigation and 
determination of national policies in the 
immediate future. 

The students at the agricultural 
school at Damien went on a strike on 
Oct. 31 as a protest against a new pol- 
icy of the Haitian Government. The 
Haitian Government had heretofore al- 
lotted $10,000 per annum to the school 
for scholarships, but this year it with- 
held $2,000 of the appropriation in or- 
der to make it possible for needy stu- 
dents to perform practical school work 
on the grounds. Sympathetic strikes 
were subsequently declared in the medi- 
cal and law schools. 

President Borno appointed a commit- 
tee of Haitians to look into the matter, 
and it semed probable at the time that 
recommendations presented by this com- 
mittee and accepted by the authorities 
would adjust the difficulty. Unfortu- 
nately, advantage was taken of the situ- 
ation by various agencies to foment dis- 
turbances against the Haitian Adminis- 
tration, and on Dec. 3 the American 
High Commissioner reported that the 
strike movement had spread throughout 
the country and that it was feared that 
the Haitian employes of the depart- 
ments under American treaty officials 
might become involved. 

On Dec. 4 custom house employes at 
Port au Prince abandoned their work in 
a disorderly manner and crowds have 
gathered there in Port au Prince. At the 
same time there were reported demon- 
strations by crowds at Cape Haitien in 
sympathy with the disturbance in Port 
au Prince. The American High Commis- 
sioner reported that on the morning of 
Dec. 4 it was feared that disorderly 
conduct would arise at Aux Cayes and 
similar disturbances were possible at 
other places. [The clash between Hai- 
tians and United States marines on Dec. 
6 was subsequently reported. ] 

The High Commissioner has asked 
that additional marines be in readiness 
to make sure that if the situation be- 
comes serious American lives will be 
protected, and the force he has suggest- 
ed has been ordered dispatched for that 
purpose. 

I feel that it is most desirable that 
the commission mentioned in my mes- 
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sage of Dec. 3 be constituted and sent 
to Haiti without delay, and I, therefore, 
request the Congress to authorize the 
immediate sending of such a commis- 
sion and to appropriate for this purpose 
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$50,000. It is my intention to include 
one or two members from each house 
of Congress on this commission. 
HERBERT HOOVER. 
The White House, Dec. 7, 1929. 


Events in Central America and the Caribbean 


EXICO—The formal declaration 

of the election of Pascual Ortiz 
Rubio as President of Mexico (see 
pages 729-732 of this magazine) was 
made by the Mexican Congress on 
Nov. 28. The report of its election 
commission which had canvassed the 
returns showed that the vote was 
distributed as follows: Ortiz Rubio, 
nominee of the National Revolutionary 
party, 1,825,761; Vasconcelos, Anti- 
Re-electionist, 110,279, and Triana, 
Communist, 23,279. In the Federal Dis- 
trict unofficial reports gave Ortiz Rubio 
166,074 votes and Vasconcelos 2,580. A 
total of 140,000 votes, including 1,000 
mailed from Los Angeles, Cal., were 
declared by the report to have been 
thrown out as illegal. 

Political clashes resulting in casual- 
ties, some of which were fatal, con- 
tinued until the termination on Nov. 17 
of the Mexican Presidential campaign. 
In one of the most serious clashes be- 
tween supporters of Vasconcelos and 
Ortiz Rubio on one of the principal 
thoroughfares of Mexico City on Nov. 
10, three persons were killed and a 
dozen seriously injured. During the 
next few days other clashes of a less 
serious nature occurred in the capital, 
while similar ones were daily reported 
from various cities in the republic. On 
the day of the election (Nov. 17) an 
authoritatively checked casualty list 
showed that nineteen persons had been 
killed and more than a score wounded 
in various election disturbances in Mex- 
ico City. 

Vasconcelos, on arriving at Nogales, 
Ariz., on Dec. 3, stated that he had 
“been practically in prison since a week 
before the election. Dozens of my lead- 
ers have been killed by the Portes Gil 
Government and hundreds of my fol- 
lowers are yet in jail. Our crime is to 


have won 95 per cent of the vote. I 
have not been defeated—-I have been 
cheated. I believe that there is still 
strength enough in the Mexican nation 
to punish this crime—this series of 
crimes—by the Calles group.” Accord- 
ing to the same (Associated Press) 
dispatch, Vasconcelos was ‘“‘a self-con- 
stituted exile in the United States.” 

President-elect Ortiz Rubio early in 
December left Mexico City for Balti- 
more to undergo treatment at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Minister of Finance Montes de Oca 
sent details of his budget estimate of 
income and expenditure for the year 
1930 to the Chamber of Deputies on 
Nov. 26. Income was estimated at 293,- 
206,950 pesos ($146,603,475) and ex- 
penditures at 293,092,484 pesos. 

A celebration of the nineteenth an- 
niversary of the initiation of the Mex- 
ican Revolution by Francisco Madero 
was held in Mexico City during the 
week beginning Nov. 20. In support of 
President Portes Gil’s campaign against 
alcohol 100,000 children, recruited 
from every primary school in the cap- 
ital and bearing banners and placards 
which decried the harmful effects of 
alcoholic liquors and called on adults 
to abandon alcoholic drink, paraded the 
thoroughfares of downtown Mexico 
City on Nov. 20. Similar parades were 
held throughout the republic. 

The ratification by the Mexican Sen- 
ate of the following international 
treaties was officially announced by 
the Ministry of Foreign Relations early 
in November: The Kellogg treaty for 
the renunciation of war; the conven- 
tion relating to consular agents, which 
was signed at Havana on Feb. 20, 1928; 
the general convention of inter-Amer- 
ican conciliation; the general treaty of 
inter-American arbitration and _ the 
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protocol of progressive arbitration, and 
the treaty of extradition between Mex- 
ico and Colombia. 

The third meeting of the United 
States - Mexico International Water 
Commission, which for some months 
has been studying plans for the equita- 
ble distribution of the waters of the 
Rio Grande and the Colorado River 
ended in Washington on Nov. 11 with- 
out public announcement of what had 
been accomplished during the three 
weeks it had been in session. 

The alleged mistreatment of Mexican 
nationals in Guatemala has been made 
the subject of active representations 
to the Government of Guatemala by 
the Mexican Foreign Office, according 
to an official announcement issued on 
Nov. 14. 


ICARAGUA—The municipality of 
Managua on Nov. 1 was created 
a National District by a decree of Presi- 
dent Moncada, effective upon its an- 
nouncement, and subject to the ap- 
proval of the National Congress at its 


next ordinary session. The District At- 
torney will be the only remaining popu- 
larly elected official in the National 
District. 

The withdrawal of the present force 
of 1,200 United States marines from 
Nicaragua as rapidly as conditions 
permit is the policy of the United 
States Government, according to an 
announcement by Secretary of State 
Stimson on Nov. 22. The execution of 
the policy, it was stated, has been inter- 
rupted by pressure from both the Lib- 
eral and Conservative parties in Nica- 
ragua. 

President Moncada’s proposal for a 
Single joint diplomatic representative 
from the Central American republics 
to Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru and 
Uruguay has been accepted tentatively 
by a majority of the Central American 
republics, according to an unofficial 
report from Managua on Nov. 4. 


UATEMALA—tThe first two Amer- 
ican republics to complete ratifi- 
cation of the general treaty of inter- 
American arbitration and the protocol 
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of progressive arbitration, which were 
signed at Washington in January, 1928, 
are Guatemala on Oct. 28, 1929, and 
the Dominican Republic on Sept. 17, 
1928, according to an announcement 
of the Department of State on Oct. 29. 
Guatemala’s action automatically made 
effective the treaty between that coun- 
try and the Dominican Republic. 

The death of twenty-one persons in 
the eruption of the volcano of Santa 
Maria, seventy miles northwest of 
Guatemala City, was reported officially 
on Nov. 4. Later unofficial estimates 
placed the killed at 300 and the in- 
jured at 200. Property damage was 
estimated at $1,000,000. 


ONDURAS—The acceptance by 
the Honduran and Guatemalan 
Governments of the invitation of the 
United States for each to appoint rep- 
resentatives for a “frank and friendly 
exchange of views in Washington” con- 
cerning the boundary disputes between 
the two countries was officially an- 
nounced in Washington on Nov. 12. 
Municipal elections held in Honduras 
on Nov. 26 resulted in a Liberal vic- 
tory. The Liberals won in 175 out of 
273 municipalities and gained control 
of all except three of the larger cities. 
The employment of Spanish experts 
to come to Honduras to cultivate grape 
vines on a large scale and to produce 
good native wine was announced by 
President Mejia Colindres on Nov. 30. 
The object of the government is to pro- 
mote temperance by encouraging the 
Hondurans to substitute wines for 
stronger alcoholic liauors. 


UBA—Harry F. Guggenheim, the 
new Ambassador from the United 
States to Cuba, reached Havana by air- 
plane on Nov. 18. Three days later 
he presented, in a formal ceremony, his 
credentials to President Machado. 
Decrees of deportation for twenty- 
three Asiatics, who were declared to 
be undesirables, were signed by Presi- 
dent Machado on Nov. 16. This action 
was in line with the campaign being 
carried on by Cuban police against 
aliens who cause unrest. 
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long-awaited answer to the ten- 

der of good offices by the five 

neutral powers—Colombia, Cuba, 
Mexico, Uruguay and the United States 
—represented on the commission of 
inquiry and conciliation which had 
been dealing with the Gran Chaco terri- 
torial dispute, seemed to foreshadow 
definite progress toward settlement of 
the question. Even the announcement 
in cable dispatches that Bolivia’s ac- 
ceptance of the neutral powers’ offer 
was qualified by ‘‘one formal reserva- 
tion” did not appear necessarily to 
imply a serious obstacle to the progress 


() N NOV. 13 the receipt of Bolivia’s 


of the negotiations. For the moment 
the long delay in answering the neu- 
trals’ proposals (dispatched on Sept. 13 
and accepted by Paraguay on Oct. 5) 


was forgotten. The impression that 
some forward step was in prospect was 
strengthened by reports on Nov. 11 that 
representatives of the two countries 
were arranging in Montevideo for the 
work of the Uruguayan military com- 
mission which, under the terms of the 
conciliation protocol signed at Wash- 
ington, was to supervise the reconstruc- 
tion by Paraguay of Fort Vanguardia 
and the abandonment by Bolivia of 
Fort Boqueron. When the Bolivian Cab- 
inet received a vote of confidence on 
Nov. 17 it was obvious that the execu- 
tive branch and the Legislature were in 
complete accord. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the “single formal reservation” 
remained unexplained. One _ report, 
quickly denied, inferred that the reser- 
vation had to do with the place of the 
proposed negotiations, Bolivia being in 
favor of Montevideo, while Paraguay 
had already indicated that its choice 
was Washington. In any case this pref- 


erence would have caused little diffi- 
culty, as the capitals of all the neutral 
powers were available in accordance 
with the terms of the neutrals’ note. 
On Nov. 20 Secretary Stimson an- 
nounced that the refusal of the Depart- 
ment of State to divulge the nature of 
the reservation was in deference to 
Bolivia’s wishes. 

On Nov. 22 the Bolivian Minister to 
Argentina issued a formal statement 
which made it clear that the acceptance 
of good offices by Bolivia was depen- 
dent on a previous agreement by direct 
negotiations between Paraguay and 
Bolivia outlining the territory to be 
submitted to arbitration. In other 
words, Bolivia has accepted a limited, 
Paraguay an unlimited, arbitration. The 
statement also intimated that the addi- 
tion of “one or two other countries,” 
such as Brazil and Argentina, to the 
group of neutrals would be desirable, 
and added that this would “give a 
wider field for selection of a seat for 
future negotiations.” 

Although described as a purely per- 
sonal statement by the Minister, the 
statement was believed to represent, in 
its essence at least, official views. If so, 
its effect is apparently to nullify the 
effect of the Bolivian acceptance in so 
far as any immediate progress is con- 
cerned. Paraguay had already ex- 
pressed its belief that no agreement 
could be reached by direct negotiations, 
a point of view that has fifty years of 
failure of such negotiations to support 
it. |But the Tacna-Arica settlement fol- 
lowed fifty years of failure. } Moreover, 
one of the Paraguayan delegates, En- 
rique Bordenave, on his return from 
Washington was quoted as declaring 
that the Washington conference had 
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proved above anything else the impossi- 
bility of arriving at a settlement except 
by unlimited arbitration. 

In passing it may be observed that 
the reference to two of the so-called 
“ABC” powers seems to confirm the 
dispatch published by The New York 
Times on Oct. 14 to the effect that ef- 
forts were being made to persuade Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile to participate 
in any future negotiations concerning 
the Gran Chaco dispute. These reports 
persist in spite of the fact that all 
three of the powers declined invitations 
to be represented on the commission 
which sat at Washington. 

As was to be expected, the Bolivian 
Minister’s statement brought forth a 
prompt reply. It came from the Para- 
guayan Minister to Argentina, who in 
a statement issued on Nov. 23 took ex- 
ception to the Bolivian Minister’s ref- 
erence to “Paraguay’s unlimited aspira- 
tions in the northern part of the 
Chaco.” He pointed out that Paraguay 
had exercised, from time immemorial, 
complete dominion over the northern 
part of the Chaco, and that it has “ex- 
ercised complete judicial, political, ad- 
ministrative, military and _ religious 
jurisdiction over this territory exactly 
as it has over the rest of the recog- 
nized Paraguayan territory.” He also 


Other Events in 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S Armistice 

Day address was gratifying to 
South American observers because of 
its reiteration of the pledge given by 
Elihu Root more than twenty years ago, 
in a speech at Rio de Janeiro in 1907, 
against the use of force to collect on 
private business contracts abroad. 
They were also interested in that part 
of the address in which the President 
Suggested immunity for food ships in 
time of war. Such immunity would be 
of real benefit to South American coun- 
tries, which export large quantities of 
foodstuffs, inasmuch as it would pro- 
tect them against wartime interference 
With their foreign commerce. Comment 
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referred to Paraguay’s immediate ac- 
ceptance of the tender of good offices 
by the neutral governments, while 
Bolivia, which maintained that the re- 
newal of diplomatic relations made such 
good offices unnecessary, had only now, 
after two months, accepted the offer, 
and with reservations. He added that 
when President Irigoyen tendered his 
good offices a year ago Paraguay had 
accepted, while Bolivia hesitated. Para- 
guay, he said, welcomed the suggestion 
that Argentina, Brazil or any other 
friendly or neighboring country should 
be represented on a commission of 
neutrals. 

Two days later the Bolivian Minister 
at Washington announced that his 
government had accepted the sugges< 
tion of Uruguay that a date be fixed 
for the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Bolivia and Paraguay, 
adding that at the same time the neces- 
sary instrument would be signed to 
bring about the restoration of Fort 
Vanguardia and the abandonment of 
Fort Boquerén. On Dec. 8 dispatches 
from Asuncion stated that the Para- 
guayan Cabinet had decided to accept 
Uruguay’s suggestion that both coun- 
tries announce the appointment of new 
diplomatic representatives at Asuncion 
and La Paz on the same date. 


South America 


was qualified, however, by a realization 
of the practical difficulties involved in 
the President’s proposal. 

The Pan-American Commission on 
Customs Procedure and Port Formali- 
ties met in Washington from Nov. 18 
to Nov. 26. Its “final act,” containing 
recommendations and the draft of a 
proposed international convention, will 
be submitted to the twenty-one Pan- 
American countries for ratification. 
The United States delegates signed the 
final act with a reservation, because 
one of the recommendations, fixing the 
f. o. b. value of merchandise at the 
point of export in the country of origin 
as the basis for ad valorem duties, in- 
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volves a matter which is now under 
discussion in the United States Con- 
gress. 


RGENTINA—Dr. Carlos Washing- 
ton Lencinas, former Governor of 
Mendoza province, was assassinated in 
the city of Mendoza on Nov. 10 while 
he was delivering an address to a gath- 
ering of 5,000 of his followers. He was 
a powerful political enemy of President 
Irigoyen. He was elected Senator from 
Mendoza province in the last Congres- 
sional election, but the Senate rejected 
his credentials a short time ago on the 
ground that he had been involved in 
improper financial transactions as Gov- 
ernor of the province. Sefor Lencinas 
had just arrived in Mendoza when the 
shooting occurred. In the outbreak 
which followed, twenty-one persons 
were wounded and three were killed. 
The man who is believed to have killed 
Lencinas, José Caceres, died the next 
day from injuries received at the hands 
of the mob. 
The question of federal intervention 


in provincial governments is still a dif- 
ficult political problem in Argentina. 
Federal intervention has been ordered 
by Presidential decree in the provinces 
of Corrientes and Santa Fé, as well as 
in two other provinces, and the press 
of the country is vigorously protesting 


against it. On Nov. 30 the Senate 
adopted a resolution condemning the 
government’s intervention in the prov- 
ince of Corrientes. 

Vice President Enrique Martinez, 
who is also president of the Senate, 
recently refused to communicate to the 
government a Senate order that gov- 
ernment officials appear before it and 
explain certain official acts. Martinez 
said that he felt that such an order was 
“hurtful to the susceptibilities” of the 
government. On Dec. 3 a resolution of 
censure directed at Martinez was 
passed by the Senate. 


RAZIL—Brazil has celebrated her 
fortieth anniversary as a republic. 
On Nov. 15, 1889, after fifty-eight years 
on the throne, Dom Pedro II was de- 
throned and General da Fonseca be- 
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came dictator. Dom Pedro was a be- 
loved monarch and his memory is still 
revered in Brazil. 

Rumors have been current in Brazil 
that the federal government was con- 
centrating troops in the southern State 
of Rio Grande in anticipation of serious 
trouble at the coming Presidential elec- 
tions. These rumors were character- 
ized as entirely false by the secretary 
of President Washington Luis, who 
said that no political crisis was ex- 
pected by the government. 


HILE—From Dec. 10 to 31, the In- 

ternational Railroad Highway and 
Tourist Exposition will be held in 
Santiago, the capital, in connection 
with the third South American Rail- 
road Congress. North American, Eng- 
lish, and German manufacturers lead 
in the number of foreign exhibitions 
to be displayed. The exposition, which 
will be held in the grounds of the Nor- 
mal Agricultural School, will include 
the latest model railroad devices, the 
newest appliances for highway con- 
struction, automobiles, and _ tourist 
propaganda. 

A new penal code, awaiting only the 
signature of General Carlos Ibanez, the 
President, to become a law, has several 
notably progressive provisions. The 
death penalty for murder is abolished. 
A minimum imprisonment of twenty 
years for murder is fixed, and it is 
stipulated that the person judged 
guilty of murder ‘may not obtain his 
liberty after the expiration of the mini- 
mum twenty year period until he has 
unqualifiedly proved his regeneration 
and his right to live once more in the 
society of his fellow-men.” A “deposi- 
tory of indemnities” is created by the 
new code, to be formed by the total of 
fines. The purpose of this is “to pro- 
vide a general fund out of which the 
victims of criminal acts may be in- 
demnified.” This code is the result 
of the work of Minister of Justice 
Koch, -in collaboration with Sefiores 
Erazo and Fontecilla. 

OLOMBIA—Congress adjourned on 
Nov. 16 without passing the pro- 
posed new oil law or the appropriations 
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bill. On Nov. 18 President Abadia 
Méndez appointed an advisory board 
to act as a consulting body to the Min- 
isters of Finance and Public Works in 
studying and attempting to solve the 
more important problems connected 
with the financial situation, the reor- 
ganization of public works, and the ad- 
ministration of the national railways. 

The failure of passage of the new oil 
law leaves foreign companies with 
only an unsatisfactory emergency law 
passed in 1927, the objectionable parts 
of which were upheld in a Supreme 
Court decision of January, 1928. Be- 
cause of the dissatisfaction of foreign 
oil companies with existing provisions 
of the law, prospects of development 
of the oil fields of Colombia by foreign 
capital are not very good. 

One reason advanced for the failure 
of Congress to enact needed legisla- 
tion is the legislators’ preoccupation 
with the Presidential elections which 
will take place in February rather than 
with their duties, in spite of the joint 
appeal signed by the two leading candi- 
dates, Alfredo Vasquez Cobo and Guil- 
lermo Valencia, for a truce to politics 
in the interests of constructive legis- 
lation. It will be remembered that 
both these candidates are Conserva- 
tives, the Liberals having abstained 
from participation in Presidential elec- 
tions. There is one other candidate, 
however, for on Nov. 29 the Communist 
party nominated Alberto Castrillon. 

General Ignacio Rengifo, former Min- 
ister of War, who had been impeached 
before the Senate, on charges of mal- 
administration, was acquitted on Nov. 
9. On the following day the Chamber 
of Deputies passed a motion censuring 
the action of the Senate and declar- 
ing that Senor Rengifo was unworthy 
to serve as diplomatic representative 
in London, a post to which he had 
been named. 


CUADOR—President Isidoro Ayora 
has proposed to cut the budget of 
the army in 1930 by 1,000,000 sucres 


(about $486,000). Rigid economy is 
necessary, and other reductions are ex- 
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pected. It is reported that the Coun- 
cil of State will probably decide to 
close most of the embassies and lega- 
tions, leaving salaried representatives 
only in Peru and the United States. 
Diplomatic representatives will be 
named ad honorem to other countries if 
proper candidates are available. Asa 
further economy measure, the positions 
of port captains may be abolished, the 
duties of these posts being performed 
by the chief customs officers. 


ARAGUAY—On Nov. 25 Para- 

guay celebrated the anniversary of 
the ratification of its Constitution, 
which occurred in 1842. 


ERU—On Nov. 19 a bill imposing a 

10 per cent tax on the salaries of 

all public employes was passed by Con- 

gress. The measure had been proposed 

by President Leguia to meet an emer- 

gency in the country’s financial situa- 

tion. The tax will apply to members of 

Congress, municipal officers and Peru- 
vian diplomatic staffs. 

Peru has a real need of European 
immigration and is taking steps to 
stimulate it. Its population is 6,000,000, 
of whom 5,400,000 are Indians. There 
are about 25,000 Chinese and Japanese. 


RUGUAY—The National Council 

of Administration has unanimous- 

ly approved a message to be sent to the 

National Assembly supporting the 
granting of full suffrage to women. 


ENEZUELA—The student rioters 

who were jailed in October, 1928, 
after participation in demonstrations 
against the régime of former President 
Juan Vicente Gomez were freed on Nov. 
19, 1929, under peace bonds signed by 
their parents. The number of these 
students has been variously estimated 
at from 100 to 500. There have been 
many protests against the labor im- 
posed on the students while they were 
in prison. Arrangements have been 
made for special classes to enable the 
released students to make up their 
work, 
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The Native Problem in British Africa 


By RALSTON HAYDEN 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


ENERAL JAN CHRISTIAN 
(a SMUTS drew the attention of 

the thinking world to the Union 

of South Africa and the British 
colonies elsewhere in the “dark conti- 
nent” by a memorable Rhodes lecture 
which he delivered at Oxford Univer- 
sity on Nov. 16 upon “Native Policy in 
Africa.’”’ At almost the same time press 
dispatches from Durban carried news 
of the concentration there of police and 
troops as a precaution against a seri- 
ous uprising of the natives of Natal. 
Late in October Sir Edward Grigg, 
Governor of Kenya Colony, far to the 
north, had reported the existence of se- 
rious unrest and lawlessness among 
some of the native tribes of that do- 
main. These events, occurring within a 
comparatively short time of the ap- 
pearance of the Hilton Young report on 
the problem of Britisl. East Africa, 
served to emphasize the importance to 
the British Empire and to the world 
generally of race relations in Africa. 
Public interest in the situation was 
heightened, too, by reports that native 
unrest both in Natal and Kenya, as well 
as elsewhere, was in part caused by 
anti-British propaganda of Communist 
origin. 

The immediate cause of the trouble 
at Durban was the refusal of a large 
proportion of the 10,000 natives in and 
about that port to pay the poll tax of 
$5. In the background, however, was 
seen the dissatisfaction of the blacks 
with the policy of the Afrikander na- 
tionalists, now in control of the gov- 
ernment of the Union, with reference to 
the political, economic and social status 
of the natives. Leaders of the native 
groups denied that they had any con- 


have been their plans, the prompt ar- 
rest of 600 recalcitrants and an im- 
pressive display of military force 
brought their movement to a close. 
The actual disorder was slight. As a 
symptom, however, the incident was 
deemed to be significant. 

General Smuts, in his Rhodes lecture, 
set forth the principles upon which he 
believes the problems created by the 
introduction of Europeans and their 
civilization into Africa must be solved. 
After declaring that the negro and the 
negroid Bantu race is a distinct human 
type without which the world would be 
poorer, he continued: 

It is clear that a race so unique, so 
different in its mentality and culture 
from those of Europe, requires a policy 
very unlike that which would suit Euro- 
peans. Nothing could be worse for Af- 
rica than the application of a policy the 
object and tendency of which would be 
to destroy the basis of this African type, 
to de-Africanize the African and turn 
him either into a beast of the field or 
into a pseudo-European. * * * 

These are the two native policies 
which have prevailed in the past, and 
the second has been only less harmful 
than the first. * * * If Africa is to 
make her own contribution to the world 
* * * we shall have to * * * evolve 
a policy which will not force her insti- 
tutions into an alien European mold, but 
which will preserve the unity of her own 
past, conserve what is precious in her 
past and build her future progress and 
civilization on specifically African foun- 
dations. That should be the new policy, 
and such a policy would be in line with 
the traditions of the British Empire. 


After explaining that this new orien- 
n tation of African policy had its origin 
nection with Moscow. Whatever may, in South Africa and in ideas which were 
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applied by Cecil Rhodes, General Smuts 
went on to say: 


The new policy is to foster the indig- 
enous native culture or system of cul- 
tures and to cease to force the African 
into alien European molds. As a practi- 
cal policy of native government it has 
worked most successfully. Gradually the 
system of native councils and native 
self-government through their own tribal 
chiefs elected to the councils has been 
extended from one native area to an- 
other in the Cape province until today 
about two-thirds, or roughly over a mil- 
lion, of the Cape natives fall under this 
system and manage their own local af- 
fairs according to their own ideas, under 
the supervision of European magistrates. 


Concerning the danger of allowing 
matters to drift in Africa, General 
Smuts was very frank: 


The new departure is most far-reach- 
ing and has come none too soon. Already 
the African system is disintegrating 
everywhere over the whole African con- 
tinent. Many factors have combined to 
produce this. situation. Missionaries 
share the blame with the administrators, 
and the fight against native religious 
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ideas has been not less destructive than 
the deposition of native chiefs and the 
institution of European organs of gov- 
ernment. 


The very fact that the Baldwin Gov- 
ernment caused a thorough investiga- 
tion to be made of conditions in Brit- 
ish East Africa, as well as the recog- 
nition in the Hilton Young report that 
native relations is the most vital ques- 
tion there, indicates that Great Britain 
is aware of the seriousness of the prob- 
lems created by the impact of Euro- 
pean civilization upon native Africa. 
So far as the East African colonies 
are concerned, it is still quite possible 
for Great Britain to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Young report and 
retain in the hands of the home gov- 
ernment power to control the condi- 
tions under which the native blacks 
and the white settlers of that region 
shall work out the destiny of the coun- 
try. In the Union of South Africa, 
however, the actual determination of 
native policy, as of every other ques- 
tion of government, has passed from 
London to Cape Town. 


* * & 


Other Events in the British Empire 


REAT BRITAIN—The Labor Gov- 
ernment’s program for rehabilitat- 

ing the coal industry has been em- 
bodied in two bills prepared for passage 
through Parliament. The first of these 
measures proposed to reduce the maxi- 
mum legal working hours in the mines 
from 8 to 714, to set up a national 
wages board, and to compel owners to 
combine their marketing arrangements 
in each district so as to regulate both 
output and prices. The second bill pro- 
vided for the nationalization of the ex- 
isting royalties from the mines, and for 
compulsory amalgamation among the 
economically connected coal pits. The 
government’s proposals were finally ac- 
cepted by the Miners’ Federation, al- 
though wide dissatisfaction was ex- 


pressed that hours were not at once re- 


duced to the 7 promised by Labor 
before the last general election. With 
the exception of the Yorkshire Owners’ 


Association, which is already working 
on a 74-hour basis, the government’s 
plan was not accepted by the coal oper- 
ators, who declared that it would fur- 
ther demoralize the industry by in- 
creasing production costs and compel- 
ling a decrease in wages. The situation 
was rendered acute by the fact that the 
present wage agreements expire in the 
near future. 

During the course of the long discus- 
sions connected with the preparation of 
the government’s coal program, two 
events occurred which were generally 
interpreted as encouraging to those 
who are working for a settlement bc- 
tween the conflicting interests within 
the coal industry. One was the defec- 
tion of the powerful Yorkshire Owners’ 
Association from the ranks of the “die- 
hards” among the operators; the other 
was the resignation as president of the 
Miners’ Federation of Herbert Smith, a 
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veteran labor leader whose unyielding 
attitude was in considerable degree re- 
sponsible for the disastrous coal strike 
and general strike of 1926, and who 
now refused to accept the government’s 
proposals. He was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Thomas Richards, a moderate 
who has supported the government. 

Other events which gave confidence 
to the supvorters of the MacDonald 
Government were the passage on the 
third reading of the widows’ pension 
bill without a division, and the accept- 
ance on the crucial second reading of 
Labor’s new unemployment insurance 
bill. In conection with the latter meas- 
ure, the Maxton Labor extremists suf- 
fered a defeat which seemed, for the 
time being at least, to eliminate them 
as a danger to the MacDonald leader- 
ship. Declaring that the government bill 
did not make adequate provision for the 
unemployed, Mr. Maxton sought to per- 
suade the sixty Left Wing members, 
whom he leads, to vote against the bill. 
His proposal was rejected by 41 votes 
to 14; while by 37 votes to 3 his group 
instructed any of its members who 
might wish to move amendments to the 
bill to show their party loyalty by sub- 
mitting their amendments to the con- 
sultative committee, which exists for 
the purpose of maintaining contact be- 
tween the Labor leaders and the rank 
and file in Parliament. 

At a meeting of the Parliamentary 
Labor party on Nov. 19 Mr. MacDonald 
further cleared up the relations be- 
tween the Cabinet and the back bench 
Labor members of the Commons by 
stating his position with reference to 
the election promises which they have 
as yet been unable to fulfill. “When 
any promises are made,” the Prime 
Minister declared, “it ought never be 
supposed that we will be able to redeem 
them within a few months. The pledges 
we gave were concerned with a program 
designed to be carried out during the 
normal five-year life of Parliament.” 
He also made it clear that his govern- 
ment would not consider itself bound to 
resign upon an adverse vote in the 
Commons upon a minor or unimportant 
matter. 
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Other interesting political events of 
the month in Great Britain were the 
announcement on Nov. 11 that the 
Daily Herald, the only Labor daily 
newspaper published in London, would 
be greatly developed through the for- 
mation of a $500,000 company to oper- 
ate it under the control of the Labor 
party and the Trades Union Congress; 
the endorsement of Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win’s leadership by the annual meeting 
of the Conservative and Unionist Asso- 
ciations on Nov. 21; greater coordina- 
tion of the Conservative party’s activi- 
ties in the House of Commons, and the 
development of further friction within 
the Liberal party over the famous 
“Lloyd George Fund.” 

Among the important investigations 
which the Labor Government has 
launched with a view to obtaining a 
basis for the program of national re- 
organization which is the ultimate aim 
of the Labor party, none is of greater 
importance than the Committee of In- 
quiry into Finance and Industry, the 
personnel of which was announced on 
Nov. 5. The terms of reference to this 
committee are “to inquire into banking, 
finance and credit, paying regard to the 
factors both internal and international 
which govern their operation, and to 
make recommendations calculated to 
enable these agencies to promote the 
development of trade and commerce and 
the employment of labor.”’ The commit- 
tee was regarded as being one of the 
strongest that could have been selected. 
Amoig its fourteen members are un- 
questioned leaders in the British Em- 
pire in industry, commerce and finance, 
as well as outstanding figures in eco- 
nomic thought and Labor politics. 

During the month the Conference on 
the Operation of Dominion Legislation 
and Merchant Shipping Legislation, 
which convened Oct. 8, continued to 
study the problem of bringing the leg- 
islation of the several members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations into 
harmony with the terms of the inter- 
imperial arrangements agreed upon at 
the imperial conference of 1926. 

Announcement was made on Nov. 23 
that the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
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INDIA TO BECOME A DOMINION 


John Bull as snake charmer 


had adopted a new prayer book, to 
come into use on Dec. 1. 


RISH FREE STATE—In the course 

of a debate on unemployment which 
occurred on Nov. 14, President Cos- 
grave announced figures which indi- 
cated that for the first time in many 
years emigration from the Free State 
was rapidly declining. 


NDIA—Dispatches from India indi- 

cated during the month that the 
announcement of Lord Irwin, the Vice- 
roy, that dominion status within the 
empire was still the goal of British 
policy in India, and that the report of 
the Simon commission would be fol- 
lowed by a round table conference to 
be participated in by representative 
Indians, had greatly strengthened the 
hands of the moderate leaders in Indian 
politics. Gandhi, the Nationalist leader, 
who still exercises great influence over 
the Indian masses, publicly withdrew 
his support from the proposal to in- 
augurate a policy of “passive resis- 
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tance” to the government if dominion 
status were not granted by Dec. 31. 
In his own newspaper, Young India, 
Gandhi declared: 


I can wait for dominion status if there 
is a real desire on the part of the British 
people to see India a free and seli-re- 
specting nation. There can be no such 
thing as compulsion in regulating rela- 
tions between Britain and India. If In- 
dia remains in the empire this is to 
make partnership for promoting peace 
and good-will in the world and not to 
promote what is known as Britain’s im- 
perialistic greed. I realize India has not 
developed strength enough to assert her 
position, which will be won largely 
through the good grace of the British 
people. If they now exhibit that grace 
it will be some reparation for the past 
wrongs done to India. 


Other leaders followed the cue given 
by Gandhi and the conference of Na- 
tionalists, who at once urged the accep- 
tance of the British proposals, under 
certain conditions, and the feeling in 
India was that danger of a serious 
crisis was rapidly passing. 
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Tardieu Cabinet Wins Confidence Vote 


By RAYMOND TURNER 
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the Premiership has seemed to 

mark a new period in contempo- 

rary French politics, since with 
the single exception of Edouard Her- 
riot, who became Prime Minister in 
1924, Tardieu is the first of the young- 
er generation of French statesmen— 
those who rose to prominence during 
the World War and held no high office 
before it—to be given direction of na- 
tional affairs. Actually, since 1918, 
France has been almost continuously 
governed by leaders already well known 
and tried before 1914. Poincaré had 
been Foreign Minister and Premier be- 
fore becoming President in 1913. Cail- 
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laux, Painlevé, Leygues, Barthou, Cle- 
menceau and Ribot, all belonged to the 
group of pre-war politicians, who con- 
tinued to take a prominent part in the 
new era after Versailles. For the most 
part they are now dead or dropping out 
of affairs, and prominence begins to be- 


long to a younger set. Tardieu is 51 
years old, but before 1914 he had served 
only in minor posts, and was best 
known as journalist and author. During 
wartime he came to notice as a man of 
action and strength, and after 1918 as 
Clemenceau’s chief follower and assis- 
tant. He stands forth now as the em- 
bodiment of confidence and vigor. Mas- 
ter of closely reasoned argument and 
lucid exposition, he relies upon achieve- 
ment and expectation of what he can 
do, making little or no emotional ap- 
peal, as do Briand and Herriot. 

In the early days of November there 
was much discussion of whether the 
Tardieu Cabinet, formed in the midst 
of difficulties, would be allowed to stand 
when it faced the Chamber of Deputies. 


Only the abstention of the more mod- 
erate Radicals from voting and the 
solid support of the Left Republicans— 
followers of Briand—could save it, men 
said. On Nov. 5 the Premier completed 
his draft of the Ministerial declaration; 
the next day it was submitted to the 
Cabinet Council for suggestions and 
approval; on Nov. 7 it went to the 
Council of Ministers, presided over by 
President Doumergue, and that after- 
noon it was read by Tardieu to the 
Chamber of Deputies. He had wished 
to demand a vote of endorsement or 
rejection at once, before agreeing to fix 
a date for interpellations that were 
waiting; then the new government 
would allow questions before proceed- 
ing to the all-important budget. He de- 
termined, however, to deal with them at 
once. Therein his tactics were different 
from his predecessor’s, since on Oct. 22 
Briand had preferred to resign rather 
than answer the questions pressed on 
him. Actually, in the test, the fate of 
the Ministry depended immediately on 
the skill with which Briand could hold 
most of Tardieu’s supporters of the 
Right, who are the main support of his 
Ministry, but who are displeased with 
Briand’s foreign policy. 

Tardieu’s well-drawn declaration was 
delivered before a crowded Chamber, 
with every seat in the gallery occupied. 
He was coolly received at first, but 
more and more in what he said was evi- 
dent a spirit of youth and courage, 
along with an appeal to the country and 
a promise of things very pleasing, so 
that presently he received great ap- 
plause from the Right and the Centre, 
with the Left in discomfiture and not 
strongly opposing. He made it clear 
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that Briand would remain in charge of 
negotiations begun by the government 
preceding, but closer watch would be 
kept over France’s interest, and the 
highest consideration given to security 
from attack. On the eastern frontier 
the work of fortification begun the 
year before would be pushed on faster. 
In any talk about limitation at the Lon- 
don Naval Conference the dominant 
thought would be adequate protection 
of the lines of communication with 
France’s colonies. Further, “we intend 
to inaugurate in France a policy of 
prosperity.” There would be a reduc- 
tion of one-tenth of all salary and in- 
come taxes. The government would un- 
dertake work for the benefit of agricul- 
tural and rural communities at a cost 
of $70,000,000; works for social better- 
ment at a cost of $60,000,000; and de- 
velopment of ports, canals, roads with 
expenditures of $70,000,000 more. 

Interpellations were successfully 
dealt with. Did the Premier approve 
Briand’s formula or Maginot’s for the 
evacuation of the Rhineland? a Social- 
ist Deputy asked. “It is the same,” 
answered the Premier without hesita- 
tion, and the two Ministers smiled from 
where they sat side by side. Franklin- 
Bouillon, once a Radical, now a violent 
critic of Briand, opposed the Young 
plan and the opening of negotiations 
for return of the Sarre. Recently, he 
said, France had given away every- 
thing and got nothing. France was do- 
ing little to secure her frontiers, while 
Germany was silently preparing a 
swift war of revenge. 

Next day Briand aroused the emo- 
tions of the Chamber with a magnifi- 
cent oration. “The foreign policy of 
France continues,” he began. “It re- 
mains a policy of dignity and firm- 
ness.” It was a pleasure to go on with 
thet policy in a Cabinet led by Tardieu. 
The two of them had been in Poincaré’s 
Cabinet without disagreement. He re- 
viewed the diplomatic happenings of 
the past few years, paying high com- 
pliment to the late German Foreign 
Minister, Herr Stresemann, “a great 
citizen and a great patriot,” whose loss 
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the whole world must regret. He him- 
self had to work in sequence of the 
Treaty of Versailles. “I did not write 
the treaty; perhaps if I had, it would 
not have been done any better.” He 
denounced Franklin-Bouillon, whose 
information, he said, came from a doc- 
ument nearly a year old, since when 
there had been changes, while some of 
the things described had existed before 
the war, and others were only on paper. 
In Germany newspapers and followers 
of Dr. Hugenberg had decried the 
Young plan, as some decried it in 
France. If the Deputies thought recent 
French policy bad, let them reject the 
Young plan and renounce The Hague 
agreements. Let France take her own 
course and remain in the Rhineland. 
In reply to a question whether the third 
Rhine zone would be evacuated before 
the commercialization of the German 
debt was completed, Briand answered 
—what he had refused to do three 
weeks before—that he had always as- 
serted France should expect first a 
gesture of good-will from Germany. 
When the Young plan was “in opera- 
tion,” evacuation of the third zone 
would begin. Applause from the Left; 
but when Tardieu led it from the Right, 
few abstained from acclaim. 

About midnight Tardieu made a 
statement that differed in no respect 
from Briand’s, save that in tone and 
precision it emphasized points to re- 
assure those who doubted. Evacuation 
of the third zone would begin when 
the Young plan was “ratified and in 
force’’; that was to say, when the first 
instalment of the bonds was in the 
hands of the International Bank. He 
declared that after 1918 France had not 
sought to take the way followed by 
Germany after 1871, but desired rec- 
onciliation and peace. After fourteen 
hours’ debate, at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Nov. 9, a motion of confidence 
presented by M. Thomson, “Father of 
the House,” was carried by 332 to 253. 
This majority surpassed the most san- 
guine expectations of the government’s 
supporters. In the change of feeling 
that followed at once, friends and 
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critics predicted a long tenure for the 
Ministry and some foresaw much 
success. 

A firmer tone and a somewhat dif- 
ferent character were almost at once 
evident in French affairs. As might 
have been expected, in Germany mis- 
giving was aroused with respect to 
what the press deemed the Premier’s 
equivocal declarations about withdraw- 
ing from the Rhineland. The Berliner 
Tageblatt, along with many other 
papers of the Reich, praised Briand, 
saying he deserved the admiration of 
the world for his courage and “fanatical 
truth.” In France, on the other hand, 
there was apprehension that despite an 
excellent beginning the new Premier 
might drift into a break with his For- 
eign Minister through attempting too 
firm a stand of his own in foreign pol- 
icy. It was at once remarked that he 
conferred personally with Baron von 
Hoesch, German Ambassador; with the 
Bulgarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Burov; with the French Ambassador to 
Great Britain, de Fleuriau, and with 
the Ambassador from the Soviet Union, 
Dovgalevsky. He talked likewise with 
Governor Moreau of the Bank of France 
and with one of the French delegates 
to the Baden-Baden Conference on or- 
ganizing the Bank of International Set- 
tlements. On Nov. 22, before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the Chamber 
ot Deputies, Briand stated definitely 
that complete evacuation of the Rhine- 
land would depend on ratification of 
the Young plan by Germany. 

On Nov. 18 Le Surcouf, believed to 
be the most powerful and costly sub- 
marine in the world, was launched at 
the Cherbourg Navy Yard. It was 328 
feet long, with a displacement of 3,256 
tons, had fourteen tubes which could 
be fired simultaneously, carried a crew 
of more than 100 officers and men, 
and had a cruising radius of 13,000 
miles. The Navy Budget for 1930 is 
said to call for the expenditure of $50,- 
000,000, one 10,000-ton cruiser to be 
built and various less important vessels. 
On Nov. 18, Minister of War Maginot, 
accompanied by General Debeney, Chief 
of Staff, began a tour of inspection of 
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the fortifications of France’s eastern 
frontier, to make certain that the vital 
defenses were finished before evacu- 
ating all the occupied German districts. 
According to the Minister, the work 
could be completed before all the 
Rhineland forces were withdrawn. 
Economic conditions continue for the 
most part good. Fewer tourists visited 
France and altogether spent a fifth less 
than in the preceding year, the diminu- 
tion in receipts from Americans alone 
being estimated at $40,000,000. For 
this various reasons are advanced—the 
burden of luxury taxes on foreigners, 
the rise of prices in Paris, and the ten- 
dency of travelers to go to other coun- 
tries, especially to Germany, in conse- 
quence of sustained and attractive ad- 
vertising. The new government pro- 
poses to spend 30,000,000 francs for 
the “encouragement of tourists.” On 
the other hand, the unfavorable trade 
balance has been almost entirely elim- 
inated, and is shortly expected to dis- 
appear. The taxes imposed by the 
Poincaré Ministry and the financial re- 
adjustments then undertaken have left 
the national finances in excellent state, 
and make it possible for the new gov- 
ernment to reduce taxes. There is said 
to be a present surplus of $400,000,000. 
On Nov. 13, the Premier declared that 
the government would not undertake 
a revalorization of rentes bought be- 
fore the decline of the franc and later 
reduced to a fifth of their former value 
when the franc was stabilized at about 
a fifth of its previous worth. To do 
so, he said, would ruin the financial 
stability of the country. On this the 
Chamber gave him a second vote of 
confidence, 317 to 257. Settlement of 
the dispute about methods of valuation 
with the United States is thought to 
smooth the way for a trade pact. On 
the one hand, American firms doing 
business in France suffer under suci. a 
burden of double taxation that they 
are faced with the necessity of trying 
to conduct their operations through 
French agents only. On the other, 
France is gravely perturbed at the 
possibility of higher customs duties on 
her goods imported into the United 
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States, and her new Finance Minister 
has just hinted at retaliatory tariffs. 


ELGIUM—As a result of the elec- 

tion held on May 26, 1929, the 
Catholics had seventy-six seats in the 
Chamber, but were not sufficiently 
strong to govern without alliance with 
other parties. They determined to work 
with the Flemish Nationalists and op- 
pose the Liberals. On the opening of 
the Parliament on Nov. 12 a crisis 
threatened immediately when the Cath- 
olics supported a motion demanding a 
change of the regulations of the Uni- 
versity of Ghent so that all lectures 
must be given in Flemish instead of in 
Flemish or French as theretofore. At 
once the coalition Cabinet headed by 
Premier Jaspar was threatened with 
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dissolution, as its Liberal members op- 
posed this measure. Efforts were made 
to conciliate the Liberals by slight con- 
cessions, but these failing, M. Jaspar 
offered his resignation on Nov. 26. He 
asserted that the Liberals had previ- 
ously agreed, then had renewed opposi- 
tion at the last moment. M. Jaspar was 
asked by the King to form a new Min- 
istry and on Dec. 3 he consented to do 
so. The interrelation of world economic 
forces is well seen in a crisis in the Bel- 
gian diamond market after the disas- 
trous liquidation in Wall Street, while 
the Nation Belge of Brussels believes 
the country is moving toward a general 
economic crisis because of excess of im- 
ports from the United States over ex- 
ports thither brought about by the 
American tariff. 


Germany's New Foreign Minister Causes 


Rejection of “Liberty Law’ 
By SIDNEY B. FAY 


ProFessor OF History, HARVARD UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT HIstTorY ASSOCIATE 


appointed by President Hinden- 

burg as successor to Dr. Strese- 

mann. The new Foreign Minis- 
ter, born in the industrial region at 
Duisburg in 1877, is a lawyer by 
profession, and has been a member of 
the Reichstag since 1920. He served 
throughout the war as a captain of ar- 
tillery, and is a man of scholarly attain- 
ments. As one of the leading members 
of the German People’s party, he was 
a close personal friend of Dr. Strese- 
mann, with whose policies he is not only 
fully conversant but also in complete 
accord. He was a member of the Ger- 
man delegation at The Hague confer- 
ences last Summer. 

The selection of Dr. Paul Molden- 
hauer as Minister of Economics to fill 
the vacancy left by the promotion of 
Dr. Curtius to the Foreign Office has 


1): JULIUS CURTIUS has been 


_these vital questions 


? 


met with general approval. Born at 
Cologne in 1876, he also is a member 
of the Stresemann wing of the German 
People’s party. He is a professor at 
the University of Cologne, where he 
holds the chair of insurance, especially 
in regard to its social phases of unem- 
ployment doles and sick benefits. It is 
expected that his expert knowledge will 
be of great benefit to the Cabinet on 
in which the 
Socialists and industrialists are sharply 
at odds. Dr. Moldenhauer is a member 
of the executive board of the German 
dye trust, and has traveled widely. 
The first important speech made by 
Dr. Curtius as Foreign Minister in the 
Reichstag was on Nov. 29, when he 
vigorously and successfully denounced 
the so-called “liberty law,’ introduced 
at the instigation of the Hugenberg 
Nationalists, after it had received a 
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bare 10 per cent endorsement of the 
registered voters under the referendum 
clause in the German Constitution. 
After reviewing what had already been 
done to explain to the world that Ger- 
many was not alone guilty in causing 
the war, he declared that the Nation- 
alist proposed law denying German 
war-guilt “attempts to ram open 
doors,’ and is based on the senseless 
assertions that Germany’s foreign pol- 
icy has been hitherto built on the recog- 
nition and confession of her war guilt. 
He denounced the Nationalist plebiscite 
as tending to rouse false hopes in the 
German people, “as though interna- 
tional treaties could be abrogated and 
reparations burdens shaken off by a 
plebiscite. It is nonsense to determine 
by a plebiscite that a people does not 
want to pay. Of course it does not want 
to pay. The only question is whether 
it must pay or not. * * * It is not pa- 
triotic but an unhappy delusion to close 
our eyes to the fact that we are not 
in a position to force our will upon 
other powers.” He went on to point out 
the advantages which Germany would 
derive from the Young plan, against 
which the Nationalists have been agi- 
tating; the removal of foreign control 
from German administration, espe- 
cially in the directorates of the Reichs- 
bank and the Federal railways; the 
replacement of the Agent General for 
Reparations with all his officials at 
Berlin by an International Bank (prob- 
ably to be at Basel), and the liberation 
of the Rhineland from French occupa- 
Lion troops. 

The Reichstag thereupon rejected 
the Hugenberg “liberty law” de- 
cisively, the paragraph which aims to 
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nullify the Young plan being defeated 
by a vote of 312 to 80. The five coali- 
tion parties constituting the present 
Cabinet voted solidly against it. At 
least a dozen of the more influential 
leaders of the Nationalist party os- 
tentatiously absented themselves from 
the voting session as an open rebuke 
to Dr. Hugenberg. This foreshadowed 
the more definite revolt against his 
political dictatorship which was sig- 
nalized on Dec. 3 by the resignation 
from the National People’s party of 
six Reichstag members. On the follow- 
ing day Count Westarp resigned his 
chairmanship of the party delegation 
after leading members had joined the 
secessionists. 

As the “liberty law’ has now been 
rejected by the Reichstag, it must, ac- 
cording to the referendum clause in 
the Constitution, now go before the 
people for a final popular vote. The 
date for this has been fixed by the 
Minister of the Interior, Severing, on 
Dec. 22, the Sunday before Christmas. 
This is a day which can hardly be 
favorable for the Hugenberg proposal, 
because shops generally keep open on 
this day, known as “Golden Sunday,” 
and millions will be too busy buying 
and selling Christmas presents to have 
time to go to the polls. Probably the 
moderate parties, forming the present 
coalition government, will urge their 
members not to go to the polls, and 
therefore it is inconceivable that the 
“liberty law’ will receive the neces- 
sary 50 per cent of the 40,000,000 
voters. The way will then be open un- 
disturbed for the further negotiations 
necessary for the adoption of the 
Young plan. 


Other Events in Teutonic Countries 


ERMANY—In the November elec- 
tions to the Berlin City Assembly 
there was loss by the moderate parties 
and corresponding gain by the two ex- 
tremist parties. The Communist Dep- 
uties were increased in number from 43 
to 56, gaining nine seats at the expense 
of the Social Democrats. At the other 


extreme, the National Socialists, which 
is the official name of the Fascist fol- 
lowers of Adolf Hitler, entered the As- 
sembly with thirteen deputies, several! 
of whom were won at the expense of 
their close political kin, the Hugen- 
berg German Nationalists. Taken to- 
gether the Socialists and Communists 
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General Guillaumat: ‘‘Have we left any- 
thing behind?’’ 


from the Depths: ‘‘Only your 


—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


hold 120 seats out of the total 225 in the 
Assembly, and if they could agree to co- 
operate they would be able to run the 
German capital and the third largest 
city in the world. But they are bitterly 
hostile to each other, voting together 
only when expenditures for social wel- 
fare and other matters in the interest 
of the working classes are concerned. 
Whenever the budget and especially 
questions of taxation are under discus- 
sion the Communists are usually in op- 
position. The moderate parties, or 
“budget parties,” comprising the Social- 
ists, Centrists, Democrats and People’s 
party, had a majority of 116 out of 225 
in the last City Assembly. But in the 
new Assembly this majority is impos- 
sible, inasmuch as the Socialists lost 
nine and the Democrats seven seats. 

In many other municipal elections 
there was a somewhat similar trend. In 
Frankfort-on-the-Main the Social Dem- 
ocrats were reduced from 29 to 25, 
While the Hitler Fascists increased 
from four to nine. Generally speaking, 
the Hugenberg Nationalists seem to 
have lost strength to the Hitler party. 
In the industrial towns of Saxony, how- 
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ever, the Communists have lost seats 
instead of gaining them, as in Berlin. 
On Dec. 2 Dr. Ludwig Kastl, chair- 
man of the powerful federation of Ger- 
man industries, issued to the press a 
strongly worded memorial warning the 
government of the need of sweeping re- 
forms in the economic and financial pol- 
icies of Germany. It criticized the ex- 
cessive appropriations for public under- 
takings, the expansion of official pay- 
rolls and the increased outlays for so- 
cial welfare projects. The creation of 
capital is emphasized as primarily es- 
sential to Germany’s further economic 
recovery, to the placing of her financial 
policies on a sound basis and to the in- 
crease of production. All available 
sources for new capital should there- 
fore be carefully conserved and the 
new capital thus created must be 
promptly turned into productive chan- 
nels. The profitable operation of indus- 
trial enterprises of all sorts can alone 
assure a solid foundation for the in- 
creased growth of national capital, and 
therefore the present impediments on 
industrial endeavors must be removed. 
Dr. Kastl’s memorial, _ directed 


THE MAMMOTH BANK 
“‘And this space within the bank build- 
ings is what was formerly called Germany’’ 
—Der Wahre Jakob, Berlin 
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against the Socialists, demands that 
the intervention of the State in indus- 
try should be restricted to limits in 
keeping with the principle of freedom 
of trade and should extend only to such 
branches as cannot be served by pri- 
vate enterprise. Public expenditures for 
social purposes, such as unemployment 
insurance and pensions, should be held 
strictly within limits, and be so admin- 
istered as to benefit only those deserv- 
ing of the State’s aid, without endan- 
gering the morale of the nation 
through baneful exploitation of its 
welfare institutions. 

On the question of foreign borrow- 
ings Dr. Kastl and his federation de- 
mand an embargo on all loans which 
are not definitely intended for produc- 
tive purposes, and a rigid curtailment 
of public and quasi-public loans, for 
which purpose the judgment and ruling 
of the consulting board for foreign 
loans should be final. 

Great sympathy has been aroused 
throughout Germany for the hundreds 
of German refugee families who have 
come from the German colony in South- 
east Russia in a destitute condition. 
Refugee groups arrived at the barracks 
set aside for them at Hammerstein, 
West Prussia, and at Eydt Kuhnen, 
East Prussia, on Dec. 2 and 3 totaling 
ail together about 700 people. 


USTRIA—The Heimwehr, the Fas- 
cist organization in Austria, con- 
tinues to disturb the country. Early in 
November Heimwehr students attacked 
Jewish and Socialist students in the 
University of Vienna, which had to be 
closed for several days. Later in the 
month the Arbeiter Zeitung published a 
facsimile of Heimwehr orders for an at- 
tack to capture Innsbruck, which was 
expected to be the beginning of a revo- 
lutionary putsch. 

In spite of these alarms Chancellor 
Schober has continued to enforce au- 
thority and has effected some progress 
in the direction of constitutional re- 
form by persuading the opposing fac- 
tions to accept compromises. As a con- 
cession to the Socialists, Vienna, in 
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spite of Heimwehr objections, is to re- 
main a federal State, but will sacrifice 
part of its revenues to Lower Austria. 
But the Vienna Municipal Guard will be 
dissolved and absorbed by the State 
police, which means a Socialist surren- 
der of prestige. The emergency powers 
of the President of the Republic will be 
increased, and yet still be so restricted 
that all abuse of power will be impos- 
sible. This is a Socialist victory over 
Heimwehr demands. 

The proposed Constitutional changes 
were voted on by Parliament Dec. 7. 
Chancellor Schober’s bill was finally 
passed by the Chamber amid scenes 
of great enthusiasm. After the bill’s 
passage, the Chancellor declared that 
the reforms had strengthened the au- 
thority of the State, and expressed the 
hope that Parliament would now con- 
centrate its attention on remedying the 
country’s bad economic situation. The 
Heimwehr, for whom the triumph of 
the Schober hill meant defeat of its 
purpose to make Austria a Fascist 
State, issued a violent communiqué call- 
ing for a still more bitter fight in the 
future. 

It is reported that Austria has now 
completed a compilation of its pre-war 
archives dealing with Austro-Hunga- 
rian diplomacy from 1908 to 1914, 
which has been published in eight vol- 
umes and comprises nearly 12,000 
documents. They are expected to con- 
tain important revelations shedding 
light on the Russian intrigues in the 
Balkans and the Greater Serbia as- 
pirations culminating in the assassina- 
tion of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. 


OLLAND—Major van Slobbe was 
appointed the new Governor of 
the Dutch West Indian colony of Cura- 
cao on Dec. 2. Major van Slobbe’s pred- 
ecessor, Governor de Fruytier, was al- 
lowed to retire after the incident of 
June 9, last, when the Governor’s palace 
was raided by Venezuelan insurgents, 
who made the Governor prisoner and 
forced the commander of an American 
ship to take them and their hostages to 
Coro, on the Venezuelan coast. 
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N EVENT of momentous impor- 
A tance in Italian history occurred 
in Rome on Dec. 5, when to 
seal finally the recent treaty 
between the Italian Government and 
the Vatican, King Victor Emmanuel 
and Queen Helena paid their first visit 
to the Pope in his newly established 
Vatican State, knelt at his feet in the 
Vatican Palace, kissed his ring and 
worshiped at the tomb of the Apostle 
Peter. Thus officially ended the long 
quarrel which had kept the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the Pope mutually hostile 
for half a century. 

The whole ceremony as described by 
the press was one of royal splendor. 
The Pope, dressed all in white, from the 
white zuchetto, or skull cap, on his head, 
to the white satin slippers on his feet, 
received the Italian sovereigns with 
paternal benevolence. As they entered 
the throne room he rose from the papal 
throne and walked across the hall to 
greet them. When the King and Queen 
kneeled before him and kissed his ring 
he raised them to their feet and invited 
them to sit beside him on the throne in 
the gilded chairs which had been pre- 
pared for them. After the audience the 
sovereigns again knelt before him, and 
the Pope conferred on them the apos- 
tolic benediction, extending it to the 
whole Italian nation. During the audi- 
ence, which lasted barely twenty min- 
utes, the sovereigns and the Pope ex- 
changed rich gifts. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony 
the doors to the throne room were 
opened, and the King’s retinue entered, 
and knelt at the Pope’s feet, kissed his 
ring and received his blessing. With the 


booming of the noon gun, and amid the 
pealing of the bells of Rome’s 400 
churches, the Italian sovereigns and 
their retinue passed out through the 
great portals of the Vatican Palace in 
St. Peter’s Square, where they re-en- 
tered their motor cars and drove rap- 
idly back to the Quirinal Palace 
past cheering crowds. 

Meanwhile the new relations between 
the Italian Government and the Papacy 
are being quietly worked out. An inci- 
dental but marked evidence of the 
changed status was seen in the partici- 
pation for the first time since 1870 of 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church in 
celebrating the birthday of the King of 
Italy on Nov. 11. 

There remain, however, causes of 
friction. One of them is the attitude of 
the Fascist press, which, according to 
the Pope, has “reached heights of in- 
discretion” in its articles on the sphere 
of Church and State. “You all know,” 
he is quoted as saying, “how difficult, 
not to say impossible, it has become for 
the most modest newspapers of Catho- 
lic action or Catholic life—written by 
good sons of valiant people from whom 
there is nothing to fear—to make any 
useful references to the Lateran ac- 
cords expressing the thought of the 
Pope, which has been so clearly and re- 
peatedly expressed. If the press, with 
metallic characters, cannot do this good 
to society and the Church, then it is 
necessary that the press of living char- 
acters enter the scene. This is your 
work, your apostolate, your activity.” 

The printing house of the indepen- 
dent Vatican State was recently inaugu- 
rated by the publication of an Index of 
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Prohibited Books. This is but 
another edition of a list which 
has been published at inter- 
vals by the Papacy for several 
hundred years. What is new is 
that for the first time in his- 
tory it is printed not in Latin 
but in Italian. 
An increase in the number 
of Cardinals, it was an- 
nounced, would be made at 
the consistories to be held on 
Dec. 16 and 19. The new Car- 
dinals, in the order of senior- 
ity as given by the Osserva- 
tore, are Mgr. Emanuel Gon- 
zales Cerejeira, Patriarch of 
Lisbon; Mgr. Luigi Lavitrana, 
Archbishop of Palermo; Mgr. 
Carlo Minoretti, Archbishop 
of Genoa; Mgr. Joseph Mac- 
Crory, Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of Ireland, and 
Mgr. Jean Verdier, newly des- 
ignated Archbishop of Paris. 
As three of the appointees are 
non-Italian and two Italian, 
this addition will only in- 
crease the already existing 
preponderance of non-Italian 
Cardinals. With the new ap- 
pointments the Sacred College 
will be composed of twenty-nine Ital- 
ians and thirty-three non-lItalians, a 
state of things which is counter to the 
tradition of recent years of maintaining 
an exact balance. It is interpreted in 
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AH SOMEBODY 
LOVES’ ME 9 


HE WOULD! 
—New York Herald Tribune 


some quarters as an evidence of a 
deliberate intention on the part of 
the Vatican to emphasize the great 
fact that it is independent of Italian 
influences. 


Other Events in Italy, Spain and Portugal 


F great importance in the develop- 

ment of the Fascist régime is the 
proposed change in the composition 
and numbers of the Fascist Grand 
Council. Instead of a deliberative as- 
sembly of fifty-odd persons, it is to be 
made into a smaller body, a kind of 
“general staff.” These changes, an- 
nounced by Mussolini in a speech on 
Sept. 14, are embodied in a bill recently 
approved by the Cabinet Council. Ac- 
cording to this bill, members of the 
Grand Council will be drawn from 
three categories, the first being the 


Quadrumvirs, who led the march on 
Rome; the second, certain Cabinet Min- 
isters and high State officials; the third, 
an undefined number of persons who 
rendered signal services to the nation 
or cause of the Fascist revolution. 

At the same time the Cabinet Coun- 
cil approved a bill whereby the Secre- 
tary General of the Fascist party will 
be henceforth nominated by royal de- 
cree on the proposal of the Prime Min- 
ister. He also becomes ex-officio mem- 
ber of several high government com- 
mittees, as well as being eligible to par- 
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ticipate in Cabinet Councils, if invited 
to do so by royal decree. 

The bill also provides in part for the 
personnel of the Council. It includes 
Senator De Vecchi, Italian Ambassador 
to the Holy See; General Italo Balbo, 
Minister of Aeronautics; General De 
Bono, Minister of Colonies, and Michele 
Bianchi, Minister of Public Works. 
They become members of the Grand 
Council for life. 

The second category is made up of 
the president of the Senate, the presi- 
dent of the Chamber, the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs, Jus- 
tice, Finance, National Education and 
Agriculture, the president of the Ital- 
ian Academy, the secretary general, 
two vice secretaries of the Fascist 
party, the commander-in-chief of the 
Fascist militia, the president of the 
military tribunal for the defense of 
the State and the president of Fascist 
confederations and Fascist syndicates 
of industry and agriculture. 

The Chamber convened on Nov. 28. 
Mussolini began the business of the ses- 
sion by reading a list of the decisions 
taken by the government during the re- 
cess and a statement of the attitude of 
the government. Among the measures 
to come up, in addition to that of reor- 
ganizing the Fascist Grand Council, is 
one giving to the Fascists wounded or 
permanently disabled during the “‘revo- 
lution” of 1922 the same rights to medi- 
cal treatment, hospital care and indem- 
nities as have already been accorded 
veterans of the World War. 

How far and by what methods ef- 
forts are being made to extend the in- 
fluence of the Fascist régime in the 
United States is a matter which has 
given rise of late to heated polemics. 
It has been declared, on the one hand, 
that Mussolini’s announcement that 
citizens of Italian extraction, when 
traveling in Italy, are not to be seized 
for military service is merely “a red 
herring” across the trail to divert at- 
tention from Fascist activities in this 
country. These activities, it has been 
declared further, include opposition to 
the naturalization of Italian immi- 
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grants and the suppression of anti- 
Fascist criticism in America by ‘“‘busi- 
ness boycott, ‘social pressure, personal 
violence” and terrorization. On the 
other hand, these assertions have been 
asserted to be fantastic exaggerations 
not even made in good faith. 

The Italian foreign trade balance for 
the year to date shows an improvement 
of 600,000,000 lire compared with last 
year. 


PAIN—An order for an issue total- 
ing 350,000,000 pesetas ($49,000,- 
000) at 6 per cent, payable in ten years, 
was signed by King Alfonso on Dec. 4. 
By this loan the government plans to 
repay funds borrowed in London and 
Paris to stabilize the peseta. As most 
bonds yield in Spain only 21% per cent, 
it was believed that this new loan 
would prove attractive not only to do- 
mestic but also to South American 
investors. 

Sanchez Guerra, former Premier of 
Spain, who was recently tried by court- 
martial on a charge of attempting to 
incite a military rebellion last January, 
was released on parole on Nov. 24, 
pending a trial before the highest mili- 
tary court. The verdict of the first trial 
still remained unannounced officially, 
but whatever it was the authorities re- 
fused their approval. On Dec. 5 it was 
announced that the Supreme Army and 
Navy Court would reopen the case of 
Sanchez Guerra and others accused, 
three of whom are under sentence of 
death. 

It is reported that the government 
is studying the feasibility of plans for 
a Gibraltar tunnel. 


ORTUGAL—The Cabinet Council 

on Nov. 10 authorized the return 
home of eighty-six officers and non- 
commissioned officers who were ban- 
ished to the Azores for participation in 
a plot against the present dictatorship. 
Among those included in the amnesty 
were General Sacardozo, Colonel Costa 
Pinto and Colonel Helder Ribeiro, who 
played a leading part in the coup d’état 
of 1927. 
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[oe DRAMATIC situation precip- 
itated at the beginning of Novem- 
ber by the refusal of the presi- 

dent of the Sejm to open a sitting 
of the body in the presence of soldiery 
stationed by Marshal Pilsudski, and 
the circumstances under which, on Nov. 
5, the session was postponed a month, 
found mention in the December number 
of this magazine. The Opposition press 
unanimously hailed the postponement 
of the session as a great victory over 
the government and Pilsudski, who, the 
papers declared, had the courage 


neither to face nor to dissolve Parlia- 


ment. The government press, on the 
other hand, gave much prominence to 
a speech by the head of the government 
bloc, Colonel Slawek, in which he 
ridiculed Opposition Deputies for being 
so naive as to suppose that the Minis- 
try would resign if they voted no con- 
fidence in it. The Socialist group, 
which heads the Opposition, passed a 
resolution asserting that the postpone- 
ment of the session was nothing less 
than a move on the part of the govern- 
ment to prevent Parliament’s control 
over politics and the country’s finances. 
In an interview on Nov. 14, the Sejm 
president called attention to the fact 
that the Sejm had been so much inter- 
fered with by the government and 
press that it had sat only eighty-four 
days during 1928 and had had a chance 
to do but little work. 

By a majority of 246 to 120 the 
Sejm on Dec. 6 voted no confidence in 
the Cabinet of Premier Casimir Swit- 
alski. The resolution asked the resig- 
nation of the government. The result 
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was declared amid an uproar of pro- 
tests from government supporters. The 
Sejm meeting was adjourned by the 
speaker sine die pending the govern- 
ment’s decision following the vote. 
Premier Switalski, defending his ré- 
gime, which he called non-partisan and 
independent of all party combinations 
in Parliament, said it was more effi- 
cient than any government Poland 
had before Pilsudski’s access to power. 
The Premier tried to make it clear 
that with the present system in Poland 
and the present numerical proportion 
in the Sejm parliamentary government 
was impossible. A change of Cabi- 
net, he said, would cause nothing but 
trouble. 

Nevertheless, on Dec. 7, after a long 
interview between the Premier and 
Marshal Pilsudski that lasted until 4 
o’clock in the morning, the Cabinet de- 
cided to resign. President Moscicki ac- 
cepted the resignation, asking that the 
Cabinet “carry on” until a new govern- 
ment could be formed. 

Nov. 14 marked the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the famous anti-Russian 
demonstration in Grzybow Square, 
Warsaw, in the course of which twenty- 
five persons were shot down by po- 
lice and Cossacks. The event was cele- 
brated, but not without somewhat 
pathetic illustration of the political 
bitterness which now retards the prog- 
ress of the long-desired independent 
republic. Two hostile crowds filled 
Grzybow Square, two crowds once 
united against the common enemy, the 
Russian Czar, and three and a half 
years ago enthusiastically cheering 
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Pilsudski as victor in the 1926 coup 
détat. On Nov. 14 they stood opposite 
one another, both equally and loudly 
claiming credit for the Grzybow dem- 
onstration of 1904, and giving their 
cheers in the one case to Pilsudski, sol- 
dier and Dictator, and in the other to 
Marshal Daszynski, president of the 
Sejm and leader of the Opposition 
which stands for parliamentary gov- 
ernment. 

In his report for the third quarter 
of 1928, Charles S. Dewey, financial 
adviser to the Polish Government, says 
that the country has reached a stage 


Other Events in Eastern 


ULGARIA—When the treaty of 

Neuilly pushed the Serbian bound- 
ary line far back into Bulgaria, cutting 
through farms and villages and placing 
nearly 500,000 Bulgarians and Mace- 
donians under Yugoslav domination, it 
created a new Balkan problem of no 
small proportions. There has been 
friction on the Bulgar-Yugoslav fron- 
tier from that day to this, and during 
the past month the trouble, aggra- 
vated by a new series of political 
assassinations, has been exceptionally 
acute. Conferences at Pirot between 
representatives of the two States ap- 
parently failed to alleviate the situa- 
tion. The dispute centres around the 
fact that, whereas Bulgaria dreams of 
regaining her lost territory and natu- 
rally wants its people to hold fast to 
their national traits so that they may 
resume their old place when the day 
of reckoning comes, the Yugoslav pol- 
icy is to denationalize the population 
and make Serbs of it. Bulgarian 
churches, it is charged, have been 
closed and priests discharged, schools 
abolished and teachers dispersed, fam- 
ilies broken up, the use of the Bulgar 
tongue banned, patriotic leaders as- 
Sassinated, and women and children 
maltreated; and strong demand is 
made, with plenty of backing from 
across the border, that Bulgar and 
Macedonian subjects of the Belgrade 
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of aevelopment at which economic 
changes are taking place more grad- 
ually. The business tendency continues 
downward, and the outlook is for con- 
tinued weakness. Crops were excep- 
tionally good, but depressed prices 
have deprived the farmers of propor- 
tionate benefits. A lack of seasonal 
credits for agriculture and of proper 
marketing organization makes it diffi- 
cult, the report says, to stabilize con- 
ditions, and a comprehensive system 
of credits for purchasing and marketing 
is necessary for the development of the 
country’s leading industry. 
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government be allowed to follow their 
native customs, use their native lan- 
guages, conduct their own schools, 
choose their places of residence, travel 
freely back and forth across the fron- 
tier, and move to Bulgaria if they wish. 
The majority swear they never will be- 
come Serbs. 

Riotious gatherings before’ the 
French and British Legations, a two- 
hour stoppage of all work, and a fif- 
teen-minute cessation of all traffic 
were features of a Bulgarian national 
demonstration on Nov. 18 against what 
is considered the excessive reparation 
payments to be required of Bulgaria. 
Public bodies throughout the country 
passed resolutions of protest. Anti- 
French feeling was accentuated on 
Nov. 21 when René Charron, commis- 
sioner of the League in Bulgaria, 
sequestered $3,000,000 income of the 
Bulgarian State railways on the ground 
that the Ministry of Railways has 
persistently refused to reorganize the 
State system as demanded by the com- 
missioner for years past. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA—Final tabula- 

tion of the results of the Parlia- 
mentary election held on Oct. 27 left 
the Udrzal coalition government with 
only 143 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies out of a total of 300 and 
started a tedious series of efforts to 
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construct a new government that could 
command requisite support. First one 
combination was tried, and then an- 
other, throughout the whole of Novem- 
ber, and at the end of the month the 
solution seemed as far away as ever. 
Prolonged Cabinet crises are familiar 
to Central Europe, but few on record 
have outlasted this one. No Czecho- 
slovak party ever commands even one- 
sixth of the seats in the Chamber, and 
Ministries are usually made up of men 
drawn from half a dozen groups; in 
the case of the lately defeated Minis- 
try, seven. 

On Dec. 7, finally, after a month of 
bargaining between the fifteen or more 
political parties, a definitive Bourgeois- 
Socialist Government was constituted 
under Premier Udrzal. The new Cabi- 
net will consist of twelve Czechs, two 
Slovaks and two Germans. Dr. Edouard 
Benes, who has been Foreign Minister 
ever since the founding of the new re- 
public, will continue to hold the post. 
The only new Ministers are Dr. Franz 
Matousek, Trade; Jan Dostalek, Pub- 


lic Works; Bohumir Pradac, Agricul- 

ture, and Dr. Ludwig, Social Welfare. 
The Communists, German National- 

ists, German National Socialists, Ger- 


man Christian Socialists, Slovakian 
People’s party and both Hungarian 
parties will form the Opposition. 

The one feature of the recent situa- 
tion which Czechoslovak statesmen 
found a source of gratification was 
the readiness of practically all parties, 
except the Communists, to take part 
in some coalition or other, and thus 
cooperate in the government of the re- 
public. This, remarks the Central Eu- 
ropean Observer, published at Prague, 
“applies not only to the Czech and 
Slovak parties, but also to the German 
groups, and is adequate proof of the 
fact that the body of ‘activism’—that 
is, the dropping of racial antagonisms 
and the collaboration of all nationali- 
ties in the work of running the affairs 
of the country for the common good 
of all—has gained ground all round.” 

Czechoslovakia has adopted a gold 
standard for its currency. The new 
law makes the crown independent of 
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the gold value of the American dollar 
and provides that 100 crowns shall be 
equal to an hrivana, the Czech term for 
pound. 


UMANIA—On Nov. 11, 30,000 peas- 
R ants from the country districts 
around Bucharest marched into the 
capital and filed past Premier Maniu’s 
residence in celebration of the first an- 
niversary of the assumption of office 
by the National Peasant party. At a 
mass meeting held later in Carol Park, 
Maniu declared that the present ad- 
ministration had accomplished more 
in the past eight months than previous 
governments had achieved in a decade. 

The proposal of the agriculturists 
of Rumania, Hungary and Yugoslavia 
to form a pool to ‘defend their interests 
againt American produce, which, after 
being broached a few months ago, 
seemed likely to be defeated by lack 
of support from the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, was actively pushed forward 
in November and seems likely to be 
crowned with ultimate success. 


UGOSLAVIA—Habsburg machina- 

tions, which, according to reports, 
have revealed themselves recently in 
the Austrian Heimwehr movement, are 
declared by Belgrade police to have 
come to light also in connection with 
a Croatian conspiracy against the 
Yugoslav dictatorship. The Croatian 
Peasant party is absolved from all 
connection with the plot, which is al- 
leged to have been organized by the 
Right wing of the “Frank party,” act- 
ing with Habsburg supporters in Aus- 
tria and Hungary. 


REECE—Announcement was made 

on Nov. 14 that a Ministry of 
Aviation was to be created, with Pre- 
mier Venizelos himself at its head. Mu- 
nicipalities are to be compelled to pro- 
vide flying fields. The Premier also 
informed athletic societies that he is 
greatly interested in physical educa- 
tion and that he will encourage it by 
an annual government subsidy for 
sending gymnasium instructors abroad 
for training. 
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DER’S critical statement con- 
cerning prohibition and its ef- 
fects in Finland, reviewed in 
these pages in the December issue, 
served to centre public attention once 
more upon prohibition and its success- 
ful enforcement. Having been called 
upon by the Ministry of the Interior 
to explain his stand in the matter, Gov- 
ernor Jalander repeated his earlier 
views on Nov. 2 and concluded that 
“the prohibition law should be changed 
in a sensible manner in order to obtain 
for it that degree of general accep- 
tance which is necessary for the suc- 
cess of the law.’”’ The pronouncement 
of the Ministry of the Interior upon 
this explanation was issued on Nov. 7. 
It stated that the Ministry did not 
approve of the Governor’s using the 
press as a medium for bringing to the 
attention of the government matters 
pertaining to law enforcement. 
Speaking at the opening of Temper- 
ance Week, Premier Kallio observed 
on Nov. 3 that “it is a regrettable fact 
that the enforcement of the law has 
met with greater difficulties than was 
expected at the time when we took the 
decisive step. * * * We must confess, 
after ten years’ experience, that we 
failed to estimate correctly the attitude 
of our people. We were accustomed to 
take respect for laws for granted and 
believed that no serious opposition to 
an enactment unanimously passed 
needed to be expected.” M. Kallio de- 
nied that prohibition was the cause of 
lawlessness, and held that “much has 
been neglected’? in making provision 
for effective enforcement. 
Another phase of the prohibition 
problem was thrown into high relief 
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when Dr. Paavo Virkkunen, present 
Speaker of the Finnish Parliament and 
long identified with the stanch prohi- 
bitionists, issued a statement on Nov. 
5 in which he squarely supported the 
proposition that prohibition should be 
put to a popular vote. M. Aro, director 
of the Temperance Bureau of the Minis- 
try for Social Affairs, considered that 
the verdict of such a vote would be un- 
certain, and urged that a referendum 
would be useless as long as it would 
involve a decision ‘between the present 
law on the one hand and an interroga- 
tion point on the other.” 


INLAND—It was reported on Nov. 

12 that the Communists incarcer- 
ated at Tammisaari for treasonous ac- 
tivities had declared a hunger strike. 
Two days later the issues of the Com- 
munist sheet in MHelsingfors were 
confiscated. On the same day the gov- 
ernment replied to an interpellation 
fathered by the Communists’ represen- 
tatives. M. Kaila, Minister of Justice, 
denied the charge that the prisoners 
had cause for complaint. When the vote 
was taken M. Kaila was supported by 
99 votes, while the opposition mustered 
only 54. The hunger strike ended on 
Nov. 18 after several of the prisoners 
had been taken to the hospital in a 
critical condition. The Socialists as 
well as the other non-radical groups 
condemned the unsuccessful attempt of 
the Communists to engineer a strike on 
Nov. 16, and six of the major labor 
unions took the same stand. 


ORWAY—The main features of 
Norway’s domestic and foreign 
policy were discussed by Premier Mo- 
winckel in his Bergen address on Nov. 
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10. He stated among other things that 
Norway stood committed to arbitra- 
tion in all matters of dispute, and em- 
phasized particularly that the conclu- 
sion of the arbitration treaties between 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and Denmark 
made war between them not only un- 
likely but impossible. 

Turning to the question of naval and 
military expenditures, M. Mowinckel 
maintained that no reductions could be 
contemplated at present. The govern- 
ment, he said, was engaged in drafting 
a proposal for new appropriations and 
would stay within the 30,000,000 
kroner limit suggested by the proposal 
of M. Thommessen. 

The attitude of Norwegian labor 
toward questions of public import was 
characterized as short-sighted and doc- 
trinaire. As regards unemployment in- 
surance, it was pointed out that the 
cost of the proposed law would amount 
to 7,500,000 kroner per year. Fifty per 
cent of the amount would be met by 
contributions by the employers and the 
remainder by the employes. 

The Dano-Norwegian archive prob- 
lem has been discussed from time to 
time during recent years. Preliminary 
attempts to solve this question, which 
has acted as an irritant in the relation 
of the two countries, were made during 
the Madsen-Mygdal Ministry when Dr. 
Moltesen headed the Danish Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. The first definite 
step leading to the elimination of this 
subject from the realm of controver- 
sial problems was taken on Nov. 14 
when the two governments appointed a 
committee of four to settle the matter. 


ENMARK—tThe debates on the bill 

of the Stauning Government pro- 
viding for substantial reductions in the 
naval and land forces of Denmark be- 
gan in the Folketing (lower house) on 
Nov. 12. The spokesman of the Social- 
Democrats, J. P. Larsen, urged the 
adoption of the disarmament measure 
because of the verdict of the electorate 
in the elections last Spring, and in- 
sisted that this verdict spelled disar- 
mament at the earliest possible date. 
Speaking for the Venstre, I. A. Hansen 
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held that the Ministry had shifted from 
its earlier position and that his party 
was committed to the principle of a 
national army, based upon universal 
conscription borne equally by all 
classes, and that the Venstre would 
oppose the bill because it would en- 
danger Denmark’s security. He also 
deplored the failure of the government 
to accept the idea of cooperation in 
this matter with the other northern 
countries, 

The Conservative view was expressed 
by M. Paskov, who maintained that the 
forces for which the bill provided were 
altogether inadequate for the meeting 
of Denmark’s obligations as a neutral 
nation, and that the Conservatives 
would oppose the measure to the ut- 
most. J. Simonsen, a radical, sought 
support for the proposed law in the 
Kellogg pact. 

On Nov. 13, A. Andersen (Social- 
Democrat) marshaled facts drawn 
from the statements of the Swedish of- 
ficer, Major Bratt, showing that the 
present military and naval strength of 
Denmark was wholly inadequate to de- 
fend the country in modern warfare, 
and that disarmament was therefore 
both expedient and good business. The 
Conservative Independent, Count Hol- 
stein, emphasized the value of arma- 
ment discussion between Denmark and 
the northern States, and deplored that 
nothing had been done along these 
lines. 

The Minister of Defense, M. L. Ras- 
mussen, entered the fray on Nov. 14. 
He pointed out that the Opposition was 
chasing shadows when it based its case 
on Denmark’s obligations to other na- 
tions, for the Opposition was responsi- 
ble for the present situation, which was 
no less inadequate than the one con- 
templated by the government bill. M. 
Rasmussen also reiterated the threat 
that if the Venstre used its majority in 
the Landsting (upper house) to defeat 
the bill, the party would go to its grave 
in 1933. M. Munch, Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, urged that the other 
northern countries were not willing to 
accept the Danish view on the disarma- 
ment question, and that this was the 
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only reason why the government had 
made no formal overtures to them. 


STONIA—tThe details of the pro- 

posal for a revision of the Esto- 
nian Constitution, presented by the 
Agrarians, were published on Nov. 13. 
The proposed new Constitution pro- 
vides for a president, elected by a di- 
rect, popular vote, in the place of the 
present Riigivanem (State President ) 
and that the size of Parliament (Riigi- 
kogu) be reduced by one-half, or fifty. 
The length of Parliament would be in- 
creased from three to four years. The 
president can dissolve Parliament at 
will, but new elections must be held 
within two months. 

Responsible cabinet government, 
headed by a Prime Minister, is also con- 
templated. A vote for lack of confi- 
dence can be taken only if at least two- 
thirds of Parliament joins in putting 
the question; the reply of the govern- 
ment must be made within seven days. 
The new Constitution shall be sub- 
mitted to a vote by the whole people 
and will go into force three months af- 
ter its acceptance. 


ITHUANIA—Dr. Zaunius, Lithua- 

nia’s new Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, stated on Nov. 15 that Lithua- 
nia’s attitude toward Poland would 
remain unchanged, and that the final 
objective of Lithuania’s foreign policy 
was the recapture of Vilna, the historic 
capital of the country. Dr. Zaunius re- 
pudiated the idea that Lithuania was 
about to propose to Poland that the 
commercial relations between the two 
countries be placed on a satisfactory 
‘reaty basis, and reiterated the eariier 
Lithuanian claim that the opening of 
the Libau-Ronno line was out of the 
question. 

As regards Lithuania’s_ relations 
with the other two Baltic States, Dr. 
Zaunius stated that cordial relations 
and close cooperation with them was 
also one of the objectives of his govern- 
ment. However, he charged Latvia and 
Estonia with being altogether too pro- 
Polish in the Vilna question to make 
such cooperation possible. All political 
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concerted action with them was there- 
fore out of the question, and the matter 
of a Baltic alliance impossible. In other 
words, Lithuania’s foreign policy fol- 
lows the landmarks set by Professor 
Waldemaras, who was ousted from the 
dictatorship three months ago. 


WEDEN—The executive commit- 

tee of the Swedish sawmill work- 
ers held a meeting at Gavle on Nov. 5. 
It was decided that in case the employ- 
ers refused to come to terms with the 
workers by Nov. 10, a general strike 
would begin on the 11th. The conflict 
concerned Varmland and Western 
Bergslagen, and involved some 15,000 
men. The main point in the employes’ 
demands was a wage increase amount- 
ing to 10-15 per cent. The threatened 
strike was averted by the government. 
At the Council meeting held on Nov. 7 
it decided to appoint a commission to 
arbitrate the case. This step led to the 
cancellation of the proposed strike, and 
a serious industrial conflict was thus 
avoided. 

The Ministry for Social Affairs, it 
was reported on Nov. 13, had issued in- 
formation pertaining to the spread of 
collective bargaining in Swedish farm- 
ing. It was disclosed that collective 
bargaining had gained considerable 
ground, and that some 800 employers 
and approximately 15,000 laborers are 
at present bound by such agreements. 

Ever since last Spring, the Swedish 
authorities have been suspecting that 
men in the employ of the government 
were assisting smugglers in their op- 
erations along the Skane coast. Con- 
siderable quantities of intoxicants have 
been smuggled into the country, while 
most attempts to apprehend the culprits 
have been unsuccessful. It was discov- 
ered in the early part of November that 
an entente cordiale existed between the 
smugglers and certain customs officials. 
Arrests followed, and the report of the 
authorities published on Nov. 5 dis- 
closed the weaknesses of certain parts 
in the organization, and showed that 
some Danish liquor smugglers had suc- 
ceeded in bribing their way into the 
Swedish market. 
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- time that any attempt to under- 
stand what is going on in the So- 
viet Union in terms of foreign and 

domestic policy, or to catch the temper 
of Russian opinion, must use as a point 
of departure the momentary success of 
the five-year industrialization program. 
No single fact in Russian current his- 
tory compares with this in importance. 

A year ago the Communist leaders 

set out to achieve what most foreign 
observers and a large section of their 
own party at home believed to be the 
impossible to industrialize a vast agra- 
rian nation in the space of five years; 
to revolutionize an agricultural tech- 
nique 600 years old; to double the pro- 
ductive capacity of the average man on 
the farm and in the factory, and to 
raise the standard of living of scores of 
millions of people by an amount com- 
mensurate with the gains of other na- 
tions over a period of half a century. 

Doubt as to the possibility of accom- 

plishing a task of such magnitude af- 
fected all shades of opinion in Russia 
and was apparent in the hesitancy and 
moderation with which the country’s 
leaders pressed forward their program 
against the opposition. The party split 
into factions; and, except for the pun- 
ishment of the most rebellious mem- 
bers, the Kremlin retained powerful 
leaders of the opposition in posts of 
great responsibility. The peasants re- 
belled sporadically throughout the 
country districts, and the government 
abandoned its coercive measures 
against them in the interests of har- 
mony. Foreign policy became temporiz- 
ing and pacific. Discarding the slogans 
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of world revolution and suppressing the 
denunciatory attitude -of the party 
press toward capitalist nations, the 
Russian Government attempted through 
many and devious approaches to estab- 
lish friendly contacts with other States. 

All this was interpreted as a “shift 
toward the Right” in Soviet policy. It 
seemed that the Stalin régime was to 
lead the country through a conserva- 
tive revolution, similar in all but the 
element of dramatic suddenness to the 
reversal of program in 1921, which 
ushered in the new economic policy. 
But, within the space of twelve months 
these interpretations have been com- 
pletely nullified by the course of events. 
Today militant communism is again on 
the throne in Russia; the party machin- 
ery is in the hands of the Left Wing; 
class war is reaffirmed as an article of 
faith and promoted in village and city 
as a matter of policy; the press has re- 
sumed its uncompromising tone toward 
the capitalist enemy at home and 
abroad. 

The casualties of the class war have 
mounted steadily during the past 
month. On Nov. 3 the Russian press re- 
ported that two priests and four peas- 
ants had been condemned to death ir 
the Moscow courts, and stated lac»ni- 
cally that “further groups of peasants 
have been shot in different parts of the 
country.” On Nov. 10 forty-two mem- 
bers of a religious sect in Voronezh 
were put on trial for their lives on the 
charge of counter-revolutionary activ- 
ity. On Nov. 24 sixteen were condemned 
to death at one session of the court in 
a small village of South Russia. These 
are only samples of events which have 
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become a matter of daily incident on 
the battle front of the class war. Not 
since the heyday of the Cheka has the 
firing squad been so active an agent of 
government policy. 

Still better evidence of the resur- 
gence of Communist extremism is af- 
forded by developments within the 
party. On Nov. 17 Nikolai Bukharin, 
one of the most prominent of Commu- 
nist leaders and formerly an intimate 
friend of Stalin, was expelled from the 
powerful political bureau of the party 
because of his lukewarmness in support 
of the five-year program. Bukharin was 
for many years editor of Pravda, the 
official Communist organ, and is still 
considered the greatest authority on 
Communist theory. His expulsion is 
only a trifle less significant as regards 
the prevailing temper of the Commu- 
nist party than was the deportation of 
Trotsky. At the same time, two other 
men of prominence, Alexis Rykov and 
Michael Tomski, the former President 
of the Soviet Cabinet and Chairman of 
the Council of Defense and Labor, the 
latter head of the Council of National 
Economy, were warned that if they con- 
tinued to oppose the present policy of 
the party similarly drastic action would 
immediately be taken against them. 
During the month, too, the great Chi- 
cherin has been formally removed from 
his post as head of the Foreign Office. 
In his case, a long illness, which has 
kept him at Wiesbaden, was given as 
the official reason for his removal from 
the direction of Soviet foreign policy; 
but it is common knowledge that his 
opposition to the activities of the Third 
International was the real cause of his 
disappearance from public life. The dis- 
ciplining of these powerful men is an 
indication of a “cleansing” which is be- 
ing carried out rigorously throughout 
the ranks of the party membership, and 
which has removed more than 100,000 
hames from the rolls. 

An extreme step was taken on Nov. 
22 when the central executive commit- 
tee decreed that Soviet citizens resident 
abroad who refuse to obey the summons 
of their government to return to Rus- 
Sia will be adjudged guilty of treason. 
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The immediate reason for this action 
was the refusal of Bessodovsky of the 
Soviet Embassy at Paris to go to Mos- 
cow for trial, but the decree is drawn 
in such terms as to become a weapon of 
party discipline throughout the world. 
Thus, the law is made retroactive. It 
declares that all Russian citizens who 
disregard the summons of their govern- 
ment will be classed as outlaws and 
deserters to the enemy. When taken 
into custody they may be shot within 
twenty-four hours after identification 
is established, and all their property is 
held subject to immediate confiscation. 

That these acts of the Communist 
leaders are not isolated phenomena un- 
related to definite policy was made 
clear by the report of a seven-day ses- 
sion of the highest executives of the 
party published on Nov. 17. The “line 
of strategy” for the coming years is 
epitomized in this report in the form of 
two conclusions: First, that relentless 
class war will be continued in town and 
country as the central feature of the 
Kremlin policy; secondly, that all Right 
Wing Communists “guilty of cowardly 
temporization, defeatism or desertion 
in the face of the enemy” will be ruth- 
lessly suppressed. 

These acts and pronouncements, as 
already stated, stand out in startling 
contrast to the moderation apparent 
twelve months ago. The results of the 
first year of the five-year program 
which are just now becoming known 
account for the change. This program 
was put into tentative operation with 
the beginning of the fiscal year Oct. 1, 
1928. It called for a 21 per cent increase 
of industrial output during the first 
twelve months. The actual increase has 
been 24 per cent. In terms of total in- 
dustrial output, the pre-war figures 
have been left far behind: it is esti- 
mated that the present year’s output is 
160 per cent of that of 1913. The pro- 
ductivity of labor has been increased 
during the year by 16 per cent per 
worker; and almost $1,000,000,000 has 
been invested in new industrial capital. 

In agriculture, the program called for 
a moderate increase in total crop, a 
cautious extension of the State farm 
system and the system of peasant col- 
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lectives, and some extension of the cul- 
tivated area. Recognizing the great 
hazard involved in any attempt to 
hustle the peasants out of their stub- 
born notions of private property and 
their antiquated methods of cultivation, 
the Communist leaders had only partial 
confidence in the success of this part 
of their program. But the record of 
achievement has far outstripped their 
hopes. This year’s crop, despite bad 
weather conditions, exceeds last year’s 
by 4,000,000 tons and is equaled only 
by the bumper crop of 1926. The seeded 
area has increased by 13,000,000 acres; 
45,000 tractors are in use throughout 
the country districts as compared with 
500 at the time of the revolution and 
30,000 more are to be added during the 
next few months. 

Perhaps the most spectacular de- 
velopment has been the spread of State 
and collective farms. The number of 
collectives has doubled during the year 
and now embraces 1,000,000 peasant 
households, representing in some cases 
whole villages, or even groups of vil- 
Jages, who have pooled their land and 
machinery in a cooperative undertak- 
ing in agriculture. These collectives fur- 
nished 12 per cent of the commercial 
grain. The State farms have experi- 
enced a similar process of growth. 
Fifty-five enormous farms, owned by 
the government and operated with 
scientific agricultural methods by gov- 
ernment employes, were established 
during the year, and sixty-five more 
will be added during the next few 
months. These farms have a double pur- 
pose—they are the beginning of social- 
ization in agriculture and are also ex- 
perimental stations in modern agricul- 
tural technique. This year they used 
forty-five grain separators in the har- 
vest, as compared with but one in op- 
eration in the whole Soviet Union two 
years ago, and 1,500 more of these 
machines were purchased in America 
this Fall. They have introduced nearly 
3,000 American tractors into agricul- 
ture dwiing the year and will double 
this nuniber during the coming Spring. 

The extent of this agrarian revolu- 
tion can be stated more pointedly by 
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referring to what is happening in cer- 
tain geographical areas within the 
Soviet Union. In the Ukraine, State 
farms were planned to cover 3,211,000 
acres at the end of the five-year pe- 
riod; they already exceed that objec- 
tive. It was hoped that collective farms 
in this area might embrace 8,000,000 
acres at the present time, whereas they 
actually cover over 12,000,000 acres. 
In the Russian Federation last year 
there were less than 2,000,000 acres in 
State farms, and now there are nearly 
14,000,000 acres. The five-year pro- 
gram for this area called for 36,000 
collective farms, but so remarkable has 
been the success of the first year that 
this figure has been changed to 57,000. 

Of course, this good beginning is no 
absolute guarantee of the ultimate 
success of Russia’s gigantic experiment 
in forced social revolution. Even at the 
present moment there are evidences of 
weakness in the economy of Russia 
which cautious observers are not likely 
to overlook. For example, while these 
achievements were being worked out 
during the current fiscal year, there 
has been a progressive inflation of the 
currency averaging 100,000,000 rubles 
of new issue each month. The evidences 
of inflation which would be apparent 
in a free exchange economy are some- 
what concealed by the Russian system 
of strict price control and the ration- 
ing of commodities; yet the more con- 
servative financiers of Russia, includ- 
ing Scheinmann, who was removed 
from his post as head of the State bank 
for voicing this opinion, are showing 
alarm lest the money structure again 
collapse under the strain as it did in 
the early years of militant commu- 
nism. Furthermore, the credit of the 
government has been strained by the 
issue of internal loans averaging more 
than 200,000,000 rubles a month. The 
budget of the fiscal year just closed 
listed almost a third of the govern- 
ment income under the head of loans. 
This is a condition of government fi- 
nance, seldom encountered except dur- 
ing a period of war, whose usual con- 
sequence is a breakdown of public 
credit. 
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New Afghan King Recognized by British 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS; 
CURRENT HIsToRY ASSOCIATE 


} ] ss KHAN, under the title of 
Nadir Shah, was on Nov. 15 
recognized by the British Gov- 

ernment as lawful ruler of Af- 
ghanistan. The new King at about the 
same time appointed his brother Mo- 
hammed Aziz Khan as Minister to the 

Soviet Union. In this way close rela- 

tions were established with the two 

great neighboring States. 

Nadir Shah took pains to explain the 
death of Bacha Sakao, the usurping 
“water boy,” in an official communica- 
tion. The usurper was pardoned for his 
private wrongs against the royal family, 
but condemned to death for public of- 
fenses. This was not done arbitrarily. A 
public request was made for advice, and 
in response a petition was presented 
signed by twelve Ministers and officials, 
as “representatives of the nation.” In 
this document Bacha 3akao was declared 
worthy of death for “ruining the gov- 
ernment, murdering thousands of Mos- 
lems, looting homes, disgracing Moslem 
women and squandering the contents of 
the treasury.” 

The new King issued a declaration of 
policy toward the end of November. 
The principles of Mohammedan law will 
be the basis of administration. A mili- 
tary school will be established, and an 
arsenal will manufacture weapons of 
modern type. King Amanullah’s policies 
toward foreign States will be main- 
tained and commercial relations will be 
developed. Telegraphs, telephones and 
roads are to be restored to good condi- 
tion and improved. Education will be 
advanced. The use of alcoholic liquor 
is wholly prohibited. The former Coun- 
cil of State will be continued. A Prime 
Minister was to be appointed to form 
the Cabinet under the King’s approval. 
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When the Cabinet was appointed, it 
was found to include three brothers of 
the King, occupying, respectively, the 
posts of Prime Minister, Acting Minis- 
ter of War and Minister of the Interior. 


URKEY—Among the agenda before 
the National Assembly are propo- 
sals to grant direct suffrage and to 
bring the week into line with that of 
the Christian world. Under the current 
Constitution, the election of members 
to the National Assembly has been in- 
direct. The change to direct voting is 
not likely to be of much effect as long 
as only one party is tolerated and only 
officially approved candidates are per- 
mitted to run for office. The shifting 
of the day of rest from Friday to Sun- 
day has been discussed for some time, 
but the change is hardly likely to meet 
with approval of the whole population. 
Kiazim Pasha, president of the Na- 
tional Assembly, announces the in- 
tention of allowing votes for women at 
municipal elections, and stated also 
that the time is near when women will 
obtain the right to vote in the national 
elections. 

One of the first acts of the new ses- 
sion was to authorize the establishment 
of a Turkish national bank. The capi- 
talization is 50,000,000 Turkish pounds. 
The government will provide half the 
capital and for the remainder stock will 
be sold.to Turkish and foreign banking 
establishments. 

A rumor spread in Constantinople 
during November to the effect that 
Turkish officials had banished the 
name by which the city has been known 
for sixteen centuries, and ordered the 
substitution of the Turkish form, Is- 
tambul. The head of the postoffice is- 
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sued a denial that any ban has been 
placed upon the name Constantinople. 

Up to November, 1929, 400 publica- 
tions had been issued in Constantinople 
using the Latin characters. Most of 
these are educational books, thirty-sev- 
en were novels and histories and twen- 
ty-six were magazines. 

The American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions has abandoned 
the century-old name of “The Turkey 
Mission” in favor of “The Near East 
Mission.” This conforms more to the 
facts, since the work of this one of the 
seventeen missions of the board in- 
cludes not only Turkey but also Greece 
and Syria. 
the 


candidates for 


GYPT—The 
BK election, scheduled for Dec. 21, 
were almost exactly the same as the 
membership of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties which was dismissed a year before. 
Political agitation diminished remark- 
ably, and the country seemed to be un- 
usually well satisfied with conditions 


and prospects. Parliament is to assem- 
ble on Jan. 11. It is expected to ratify 
the proposed treaty with Great Britain 
with little attempt at securing any 
modification. 

Mahmud Samy Pasha, Egyptian Min- 
ister at Washington since 1925, was re- 
lieved of his post on Nov. 20. At the 
same time, the Secretary of Legation, 
Ali Ismail Bey, was recalled. No offi- 
cial explanation was given of the rea- 
son for these changes, as well as for 
the retirement of Sadek Hemien Pasha, 
Minister to Italy. It was rumored that 
these diplomats made unauthorized 
statements to the press regarding the 
proposed treaty with Great Britain, 
and that they had not done sufficient 
honor to the King on the recent anni- 
versary of his succession. 

A new Egyptian tariff is in. prepara- 
tion, since the existing customs agree- 
ments with the various powers have 
been denounced by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. 

During the year 1928 Egyptian trade 
showed a favorable balance of $27,500,- 
000. The imports from Great Britain 
constituted only 21 per cent of the total 
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import trade. The heaviest loss was in 
cotton goods. Egypt imported coal to 
the value of $7,500,000, of which more 
than 90 per cent came from the British 
Isles. The United States provided trac- 
tors worth $470,000, and motor cars 
worth $2,500,000. 


ALESTINE—tThe scene in Palestine 

showed little variation during No- 
vember. The courts continued to try 
cases and impose sentences. The boy- 
cotts of Jews by Arabs and Arabs by 
Jews continued in force. The Commis- 
sion of Inquiry held further sessions. 
Both Arabs and Jews continued to 
strive to get their respective views of 
the situation before the world. Mean- 
time peace and order were maintained 
with slight interruption by the Brit- 
ish mandatory government. Exceptions 
were some firing near Safed on Nov. 
13, in which one soldier was wounded, 
and the attempt of an Arab youth on 
Nov. 24 to assassinate Attorney Gen- 
eral Norman Bentwich. Mr. Bentwich 
was struck by one of three revolver 
shots, but was not seriously hurt. He is 
the only Jew to hold a prominent posi- 
tion in the Palestine Government, and 
in consequence has incurred active 
hatred. Organizers of the boycott at 
Jaffa were arrested toward the end of 
November and were placed under bond 
to keep the peace or given jail sen- 
tences. 

The Permanent Commission on Man- 
dates of the League of Nations re- 
quested permission from the Council to 
hold the next session in March, in order 
to prepare recommendations for sub- 
mission to the Council in May, with 
regard to the situation in Palestine. 
The British Government had requested 
the M.ndate Commission to appoint a 
special committee to deal with the prob- 
lem of the Wailing Wall. It was re- 
ported that the commission at first was 
unfavorably inclined, considering that 
any further inquiry in Palestine would 
be unnecessary, but that it later ac- 
quiesced in the request in view of the 
possibility that the British Government 
would go over its head to the Council 
of the League in case of refusal. 
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The Jewish papers of Palestine have 
lately been warning the government 
that if protection is not provided 
against attacks by the Arabs, the Jews 
will have to take measures to protect 
themselves. 

On Nov. 19 certain Moslem leaders 
sent a letter to Chief Rabbi Kook of 
Jerusalem in which they declared that 
unless the Jews should diminish their 
demands as regards rights at the Wail- 
ing Wall, the Moslems would proceed 
toward refusing the Jews all access to 
the wall. The letter declared that cus- 
tomary right entitled the Jews only 
to visit the wall and pray there indi- 
vidually and not to hold ritual services 
there. 

The Arab village of Ashdod on Nov. 
22 was fined $15,000 as collective pun- 
ishment for attacking a Jewish colony 
near by during the troubles in August. 
Examination of Arab witnesses before 
the Commission of Inquiry began on 
Nov. 23. 

Jews to the number of 1,200 have 
fled from the Yemen to Aden, and have 
asked for permits which will enable 
them to enter Palestine. 


RANS-JORDAN — The Parliament 
of Trans-Jordan was opened offi- 
cially on Nov. 2. The Amir Abdullah 
spoke in the opening address of the 
hopes of Trans-Jordan for national 
sovereignty. With a barren country and 
a limited population, Trans-Jordan can 
hardly look forward to a prominent 
career among the nations of the world. 
Hitherto it has been happily freed from 
some of the difficulties of neighboring 
regions. There is no Zionist question as 
in Palestine, and there has been no 
nationalist revolt as in Syria. 


RAQ—The political situation in Iraq 

continues and is causing no trouble 
to the new High Commissioner, Sir 
Francis Humphreys, largely because of 
the expectation of speedily realizing the 
hope of entrance into the League of 
Nations, with a new treaty regulating 
relations with Great Britain. 

The British Government presented to 
the Mandate Commission an official 
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recommendation that its mandate over 
Iraq be brought to termination “by 
1932 at the latest.” The commission in 
its deliberations showed for several rea- 
sons some reluctance to favor the 
recommendation. This would be the 
first termination of a guardianship un- 
der the League, and must be regarded 
in the light of the precedent that would 
be established. In particular, the repre- 
sentatives of Italy and Germany were 
thought to be reluctant through fear 
that the whole scheme of mandates 
might come to an end before their 
countries receive any. 

Sir Abdul Muhsin es-Saadun, Prime 
Minister of Iraq since the end of Au- 
gust, on Nov. 13 committed suicide in 
the presence of a family gathering. Sir 
Abdul Muhsin wrote a letter to his son 
shortly before his death, in which he 
stated that he could no longer endure 
his treatment by the people of Iraq. 
“The nation expects service, but the 
British do not agree to our demands. 
I have never had sufficient support. 
The Iraq people, who are demanding 
independence, are in fact weak. They 
are too weak and very far from pre- 
serving independence, yet they have 
been unable to appreciate advice given 
by men of honor like myself. They have 
thought me a traitor to my country and 
a servant of the British.” A new Min- 
istry was formed by Nazi Bey Suwaidi, 
who had been Minister of the Interior 
in the previous Cabinet. 


ERSIA—The Persian Government 
has been giving attention to many 
matters of internal reorganization, par- 
ticularly along economic lines. A proj- 
ect has been prepared by the Director 
General of Finances for organizing a 
syndicate to control the trade in to- 
bacco. 

During the last few years Persia has 
added to the 2,139 primary schools and 
309 secondary schools of the old relig- 
ious model 1,133 new schools of West- 
ern type. Besides this, more than 750 
Persian students are studying in 
Europe, about half of them supported 
in whole or in part from government 
funds. 
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China’s Rival Leaders Come to Terms 


By HAROLD 8S. QUIGLEY 


' , ) HILE the main subject of inter- 
est in the Far East was the 
dispute between China and the 
Soviet Union (as described on 
pages 758-763 of this magazine), hos- 
tilities in Central China ended abruptly 
during the last week in November. 
Chinese armies are sensibly averse 
to fighting in cold weather. Reports 
from Japanese sources at Hankow 
stated that President Chiang Kai- 
shek had settled the dispute on a cash 
basis. Estimates of the amount paid to 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang and Governor 
Yen varied from 10,000,000 to 17,000,- 
000 Mexican dollars. Chiang was also 
said to have agreed to allow regional 
leaders a larger share in the central 
administration and in the formation of 
policy at Nanking. 

President Chiang returned from the 
front to Nanking on Nov. 25 with 
claims to a victory of arms of a most 
decisive character. His version of the 
situation was weakened by the news 
dispatches of the fighting just pre- 
viously. Marshal Feng declared early 
in the month that he and Governor 
Yen were working together and were 
jointly responsible for the operation 
of the People’s Army or Kuomin- 
chun. Feng stated that Yen’s ac- 
ceptance of the post of vice com- 
mander of the Nanking armies was 
agreeable to him and indicated no 
break between them, also that the ac- 
count given in this magazine last month 
of his arrest by Yen “was a well-inten- 
tioned but made-up story.” On Nov. 7 
Nanking explained officially that it had 
abandoned the offensive in Honan and 
Hupeh and was constructing a de- 
fense system. On Nov. 12 Governor 
Yen was reported as proposing an 
armistice, to be followed by a confer- 
ence of military leaders. Later reports 
stated that government regiments and 
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hordes of bandits had joined the rebels. 

Suspension of the danger to Presi- 
dent Chiang’s power in Central China 
permitted him to take more vigorous 
action for the protection of Canton and 
its hinterland from Hunan and Kwangsi 
armies. Canton’s sense of its danger 
was indicated on Nov. 20 by the block- 
ade of the West River as far as Wu- 
chow and its closure to commercial 
shipping. On the next day the Can- 
tonese forces evacuated Wuchow and 
all Kwangsi Province, falling back be- 
fore the army of General Chang Fa- 
Kwei. The fall of Canton appeared im- 
minent, but reinforcements in consider- 
able strength were released from the 
Central China war zone. Airplanes were 
dispatched with the troops to Canton. 
There was also a report, which more 
recent events seem to deny, that nego- 
tiations for a financial settlement with 
the “Irons tes” and the Kwangsiites 
were in progress. 

A new and widespread revolt started 
at Pukow, near Nanking, on Dec. 3 
with what appeared to be a mutiny of 
Nationalist troops who were waiting 
transportation to Canton to aid in de- 
fense against a reported advance of 
troops of Kwangsi rebels and “Iron- 
sides.”” On Dec. 6 it was announced by 
General Shih Hy-shan, commander of 
the revolting division, that the mutiny 
was in reality a rebellion, and, it later 
appeared, the beginning of a_ wide- 
spread attack against the Nanking Gov- 
ernment for its “miserable failure” in 
maintaining peace abroad, and its in- 
ternational “corruption.” Revolt threat- 
ened at the same time in the provinces 
of Hunan, Hupeh and Honan; and mar- 
tial law was established in Canton and 
Nanking. The next day the wide scope 
of the rebellion was indicated by a cir- 
cular telegram urging a united policy 
against the Soviet Union, and including 
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a manifesto protesting against Chiang’s 
policy, demanding the return of the 
Leftist leader, Wang Ching-wie, and 
asking support for General Chang Fa- 
kwei, leader of the “Ironsides,’’ who, 
meanwhile, were advancing on Canton. 
The message was signed jointly by 
leaders of the Kuominchun, People’s 
party, and government Generals, in 
particular by General Tang Seng-chi, 
who last year led the government forces 
against the Kuominchun. A report on 
Dec. 7 announced the arrest of General 
Tang Seng-chi and a_ subsequent 
spreading of the revolt, and a report on 
Dec. 8 announced this same General to 
be advancing on Canton. As this goes 
to press Shanghai and Hankow are also 
under martial law; Canton is surround- 
ed by rebels; Nanking has rebel troops 
stationed both to the north and the 
south, owing to the revolt of troops at 
Changchow on Dec. 7; five areas are 
in revolt and varying press notices re- 
port the defeat of Chiang at several 
points and a constant demand for his 
resignation. 

The American Department of State 
made public on Nov. 11 the fact that 
on Nov. 1 it replied to the Nanking 
Government’s second extraterritoriality 
note of Sept 5. The American reply, 
while calling atterition “‘to the fact that 
certain events of the past few months 
cannot but strengthen the opinion that 
the legal and physical safeguarding of 
property and life in China still leaves 
very much to be desired,” stated that 
the government was “prepared to enter 
into negotiations, when convenient to 
the Chinese Government, which shali 
have as their object, as indicated in the 
concluding paragraph of my note of 
Aug. 10, ‘the devising of a method for 
the gradual relinquishment of extra- 
territorial rights, either as to desig- 
nated territorial areas or as to particu- 
lar kinds of jurisdiction, or as to both, 
provided that such gradual relinquish- 
ment proceeds at the same time as steps 
are taken and improvements are 
achieved by the Chinese Government in 
the enactment and effective enforce- 
ment of laws based on modern concepts 
of jurisprudence.’ ” Great Britain made 
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a similar reply and replies were re- 
ceived also from other States. 

The British concession at Chinkiang 
was returned to the Chinese Govern- 
ment by agreement on Nov. 15. 

Nelson Johnson, Assistant Secretary 
of State, was appointed Minister to 
China. He is thoroughly acquainted 
with the Chinese situation, having been 
Consul General at Hankow and chief 
of the Far Eastern division of the De- 
partment of State. 

The trial of Ying Kao, recently 
Chinese vice consul at San Francisco; 
Mrs. Kao and Suen Foon, consular at- 
taché, for exportation of opium from 
China, was held at Nanking. The three 
accused were turned over to Chinese 
authorities by the American Govern- 
ment last August. Mr. and Mrs. Kao 
were found guilty in the Chinese court, 
the former receiving a sentence of 
seven years in prison and a fine of 
$6,666, the latter a sentence of four 
years and a fine of $5,000. Suen Foon 
was acquitted. An appeal was taken. 


Events in Japan 


T was officially announced that the 

embargo on the export of gold would 
be raised on Jan. 11, 1930. Foreign ex- 
change was close to par. The govern- 
ment had reserves of 300,000,000 yen in 
specie and credits in London and New 
York for an additional 100,000,000 yen. 

Sadao Saburi, Japanese Minister to 
China, committed suicide in Japan be- 
fore taking up his new post. His act 
was attributed to grief over the death 
of his wife, which occurred in 1926. 

The Farmer-Labor party, dissolved 
last April by the government, was re- 
organized. Its platform provided for the 
defense of non-propertied classes, culti- 
vation of proletarian unity and the fos- 
tering of labor and farmer unions. 

Police authorities announced the re- 
sults of a clean-up drive for the arrest 
of Communists, Persons seized num- 
bered 825. It was believed that this raid, 
with others of 1928 and 1929, had 
placed all the leading Communists in 
prison. Comparatively few Communists 
were found among the students. 
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A Month's Survey 


By BERNHARD OSTROLENK 
EDITORIAL Boarp, The Annalist; FoRMERLY LECTURER ON FINANCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


values of securities on the New 

York Stock Exchange declined 

$3,000,000,000 in September, $9,- 
300,000,000 in October and $5,500,000,- 
000 in November. The total decline up 
to Dec. 6 is about 40 per cent of the 
values reached early in September. 
Sharp and sympathetic declines in 
security values took place on all other 
Exchanges, in Philadelphia, Boston, 


| ROM a peak early in September, 


Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco. 
Commodity exchanges, though working 
on uninflated prices, also showed dras- 
tic declines in prices. December wheat 
on the Chicago Board of Trade declined 
from $1.45 early in September to $1.13 


during the three-day financial panic in 
October, but recovered to $1.30 by 
Dec. 5. 

Brokers’ loans, at $6,400,000,000, 
were at a peak on Oct. 2. With slight 
reductions each week they sii'l were 
$6,200,000,000 on Oct. 23. The next 
week, during the height of the crash, 
brokers’ loans dropped $1,000,000,000, 
the decline for “account for others’”’ be- 
ing $1,400,000,000 and for ‘“out-of- 
town” banks $700,000,000. New York 
accounts assumed the burden of this 
extraordinary withdrawal by increas- 
ing their loans by $1,000,000,000. From 
that point on brokers’ loans fell off 
each week and on Dec. 5 were reported 
to be $2,945,000,000 or considerably 
less than half the amount of six weeks 
earlier. Call money rates, which were 
around 9 per cent all through Septem- 
ber, were between 5 and 6 per cent 
throughout November and were 4 per 
cent on Dec. 5. 

The effect of the stock market de- 
cline on interest rates which the gov- 
ernment is prepared to pay on its 
securities was demonstrated on Dec. 6, 


when the treasury announced the of- 
fering of $325,000,000 of nine months 
3¥4g per cent certificates of indebted- 
ness as a part of its December financ- 
ing program. Last September the treas- 
ury paid 4%% per cent and last June it 
paid 5’, per cent. This is the lowest 
rate paid on a comparative security 
since September, 1927. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


The reduction of the discount rate of 
the Bank of England on Oct. 30, from 
614 to 6 per cent, came as a complete 
and welcome surprise to the United 
Kingdom. The announcement came in 
the midst of the sensational stock mar- 
ket decline in New York. In fact, the 
stock market crash must be considered 
the main factor in the Bank’s decision. 
When the discount rate had been raised 
in September to 61% per cent, doubts 
were expressed whether even this high 
rate would be able to stem the flow of 
gold to France and the United States 
and to attract the necessary £10,000,000 
of additional gold that would justify 
the risk of a reduction. By the end of 
October the situation had changed. 
Gold stocks were still below £130,000,- 
000, but the dollar was nearer the im- 
port than the export gold point. The 
mark was back to par and only the 
strength of the franc still made a 
steady and small drain on British gold. 

On the whole, London and sterling 
bills were proving a magnet for the 
world’s floating balance. Therefore, 
even before the collapse of securities on 
the New York Stock Exchange, the 
Bank was rapidly working into a posi- 
tion that would have justified hopes 
for a lowering of the discount rate be- 
fore the end of the year. The collapse 
on Wall Street expedited the decision. 
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On Nov. 21, three weeks after the 
rate was lowered to 6 per cent, coin and 
bullion of the Bank of England had in- 
creased to £132,830,637 which, while 
still £30,000,000 below the gold hold- 
ings of the same period last year, prom- 
ised to be augmented by shipments 
then en route from Australia and Ar- 
gentina. The Bank now felt justified to 
again reduce the rate to 514 per cent, 
though the 6 per cent rate had been in 
effect only three weeks. Subsequent 
events justified this action. On Nov. 
28 the Bank of England showed an in- 
crease in gold holdings of £2,551,268, 
the total standing at £135,381,905, but 
on Dec. 4, gold holdings had again de- 
creased £1,113,000 and total holdings 
now amounted to £134,268,637, which 
compares with £130,344,000 on Oct. 2, 
two months earlier, and with £158,544,- 
766 last year at this time. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Snow- 
den’s conversion loan, paying 5 per cent 
at par, was placed on the market on 
Dec. 3. A total of £235,000,000 was 
subscribed, including £154,000,000 in 
cash. This means that the Chancellor 
has converted £79,000,000 of the £134,- 
741,000 514 per cent treasury bonds 
maturing next May and has on hand 
£154,000,000 cash to meet the balance 
of £55,741,000 of this maturity, and 
£30,000,000 of other bonds maturing in 
February next, leaving about £68,000,- 
000 on hand to reduce floating debt. 

The floating of this loan aroused 
criticism because of the high rate of 
interest which would depress other 
British Government credit which at 
present yields around 434 per cent. The 
new loan, however, is limited to a maxi- 
mum of £223,000,000, or about one- 
tenth of the £2,000,000,000 war loan 
outstanding. The imminence of the 
maturity of other bonds made hasty 
action imperative, and, in fact, this is 
used by the Chancellor in defense of 
the terms of the loan as well as some 
of the means used to get cash promptly. 


FRANCE 


_ Though in recent months the United 
States has been the chief disturber of 
the international money market, with 
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a new realignment in consequence of 
the decline in securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the eyes of the 
financial world now turn on France as 
it continues to ‘siphon gold from the 
money markets of the world. Between 
Oct. 26 and Dec. 5, the gold holdings 
of the Bank of France increased 964,- 
710,147 francs, or from 39,800,000,000 
francs to 40,800,000,000 francs. The 
gold reserve on Dec. 5 stood at the 
highest in the history of the bank. The 
achievement is the more remarkable 
when it is considered that the discount 
rate at 31% per cent has been un- 
changed since Jan. 19, 1928. 'The in- 
crease in gold holdings has also led to 
a steady expansion of note issue which 
now has reached 66,600,000,000 francs 
over 5,000,000,000 above the total of a 
year ago. The treasury also holds large 
balances abroad in addition to the de- 
posits which it maintains with the bank. 
These holdings are estimated at about 
10,000,000,000 francs, of which it is 
proposed to expend 5,000,000,000 francs 
on public improvements, thus making 
another drain of world gold upon 
French balances. Hitherto France has 
invested these balances abroad because 
of the scarcity of investment opportu- 
nity at home. 

It is not improbable that the grow- 
ing gold balances abroad are the con- 
sequence of German reparation pay- 
ments; at least the swelling of foreign 
balances closely coincides with German 
payments to France. These payments, 
if promptly imported into France, 
would lead to inflation, but deposited 
abroad they tend to dilute the deflation 
influence, yet always are a source of 
potential danger. 

The violent break in stocks on the 
Paris Bourse, during the last week in 
November, cannot fairly be described 
as a panic, but the cause was the same 
as that of the New York crash in Octo- 
ber and November; that is: it em- 
bodied a reaction from unwarrantable 
high prices to which stocks had been 
pushed during the last two years. There 
were the same heavy, widespread losses, 
the large amount of distress selling, 
the support by bankers and reassuring 
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statements by the government. The 
crash, however, will siphon new quanti- 
ties of gold from New York, partly be- 
cause many banks and finance corpora- 
tions will be compelled to draw in all 
their resources to cover their stock 
commitments and partly because the 
French capitalists will soon find more 
attractive investment opportunities in 
Europe than in New York, where credit 
is now ample and cheap. 

Another phase of French gold move- 
ments that will bear watching, is the 
steady diminishing of the adverse im- 
port balance. 


GERMANY 


On Nov. 2 the Reichsbank lowered 
its discount rate from 71% to 7 per cent. 
The bank then held gold coin and 
bullion to the amount of 2,229,123,000 
reichsmarks. In consequence of the 
luwered discount it lost 113,000 gold 
marks the first week in November, but 
gained 29,000 marks back the second 
week and gained during the last two 
weeks to make a total of 2,240,362,000 
marks, or an increase of 11,239,000 
marks over the gold holding at the be- 
ginning of the month. The Reichsbank’s 
outstanding note circulation on Nov. 
30 stood at 4,916,187,000 marks, an in- 
crease of 83,482,000 marks from the 
beginning of the month and compares 
with 4,930,020,000 marks on Dec. 31, 
1928, the largest outstanding note issue 
since the reform of the currency. 


BRAZIL 


Financial difficulties in Brazil were 
eased by the announcement on Nov. 25 
that arrangements for credit had been 
made between a banking group in Lon- 
don and the State of Sao Paulo of 
Brazil. Financial affairs in Brazil had 
reached a crisis in consequence of the 
activities of the Defense Institute, a 
semi-governmental organization which 
was organized to maintain coffee prices. 
The institute, under various forms, has 
been in existence for some twenty 
years. It maintained high coffee prices 
throughout the world by judiciously 
marketing only that portion of the 
crop that could be consumed. In the 
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past few years it has been forced to 
withhold increasing portions of the crop 
as production rose and competition from 
other coffee producing regions began 
to limit the market. For the last two 
years the institute has attempted toshift 
to the planters the burden of financ- 
ing the portion of the crop withheld by 
accepting from planters only portions 
of the crop at warehouses that could be 
sold promptly. The institute succeeded 
in raising the price, but Brazil planters 
have now in interior warehouses large 
quantities of coffee stock and a new 
crop is about to be harvested, one that 
promises to be larger than any in 
Brazilian history. The coffee stocks 
represent frozen assets of planters, the 
banks, the institute and the govern- 
ment. Funds are now badly needed for 
harvesting the new crop. In New York 
coffee prices on the Exchange fell 250 
points in three days. On Oct. 29 Presi- 
dent Washington Luis categorically de- 
nied that such a step was contemplated. 
The loan of the London bankers 
amounts to £200,000,000, about $1,000,- 
000, and is predicated on the liquida- 
tion of 30,000 to 40,000 bags of coffee 
daily. A group of New York bankers is 
also participating in the loan. 


CHANGES IN DISCOUNT RATES 


There were the following changes in 
discount rates of central banks during 
November: 

Germany on Nov. 2 from 71% to 7 per 
cent. 

Netherlands on Nov. 15 from 5 to 414 
per cent. 

New York Federal Reserve Bank on 
Nov. 15 from 5 to 4% per cent. 

Chicago Federal Reserve Bank on Nov. 
22 from 5 to 4% per cent. 

Boston Federal Reserve Bank on Nov. 
21 from 5 to 4% per cent. 

Bank of England on Nov. 21 from 6 to 
5% per cent. 

Bank of Rumania on Nov. 25 from 91% 
to 9 per cent. 

San Francisco Federal Reserve Bank on 
Dec. 6 from 5 to 4% per cent. 


Rates continue 7 per cent in Italy, 
5'4 per.cent in Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way and Spain, 41% per cent in Holland 
and Belgium, 314 per cent in France 
and Switzerland. 
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pose the barring of New Mexico and Utah 
to the slaveholder in 1850, it was certainly 
the abandonment of a “principle” pro- 
fessed by Webster in unequivocal lan- 
guage more than once before. In the de- 
bate on the admission of Texas in 1844 he 
had affirmed (repeating his words of 
seven years earlier): “I will do nothing 
now or at any time that should tend to 
extend the slavery of the African race on 
this continent”; and in the Oregon debates 
he had declared that his opposition to 
slavery was “irrespective of lines and lati- 
tudes, taking in the whole country and the 
whole question.” The concession to slavery 
in the 7th of March speech was based pre- 
cisely on “lines and latitudes.” It was for 
this concession that Webster was taken to 
task by the stanch anti-slavery men of 
the North. It was for this that Whittier 
iaunched upon his head the “withering 
blast” of Ichabod, and not, as Mr. Benson 
would have us believe (p. 278), because 
Webster indulged too freely in intoxicat- 
ing drink. Instead of waging a polemic 
against Lodge and Whittier for their criti- 
cism of Webster or doggedly reiterating 
that “Lincoln and Webster must stand or 
fall together,” Mr. Benson should have de- 
voted much more space to a careful and 
thorough presentation of Webster’s posi- 
tion and record on this important subject, 
especially in view of his extravagant 
claim that ‘‘Webster was the only Ameri- 
can statesman of his day who advocated 
a course that, if followed, would even- 
tually have done away with chattel slav- 
ery without a civil war” (p. vi). He should 
also have given due attention to some 
other aspects of Webster’s public career 
which he slights, for example, Webster’s 
conversion (through the dictates of expe- 
diency) to the doctrine of a protective 
tariff. Space could have been found for 
these important things by cutting down 
the number of letters on oxen and manure 
which Webster wrote to his farm man- 
agers at Franklin and Marshfield, and by 
omitting many of the rather flat “stories” 
and “incidents” reported by Webster’s 
owlish Boswell, Peter Harvey. 

Mr. Benson, as an ardent advocate of 
international peace, quite naturally ap- 
proves of Webster’s opposition to the War 
of 1812. But he can still insist on the un- 
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deviating devotion to principles of his 
hero, who, having castigated the “weak 
and wicked administration” of Madison, 
with its “incapacity,” “folly” and “corrup- 
tion,” in his speech of January, 1814, 
against the enlistment bill, declared, after 
a visit to Montpelier a decade later, ‘“Madi- 
son is the wisest of our Presidents since 
Washington” (p. 126). And then Webster 
rode on to Monticello for a longer and 
more admiring visit to Jefferson, whom 
he had scourged as a curse to his country 
in the Dartmouth College plea! 

Besides an undue amount of special 
pleading, there are some serious errors of 
fact and careless slips in proofreading in 
Mr. Benson’s book. 


Emil Ludwig on the 
Origins of the War 


By JONATHAN F. SCOTT 


AUTHOR OF Five Weeks: The Surge of Pub- 
lic Opinion on the Eve of the Great War 


JULY, ’14. By Emil Ludwig. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1929. $3.50. 
MIL LUDWIG’S new book will be 
h) read by many who would never 
think of wading through the. writ- 
ings of Fay, Renouvin or Schmitt for 
light on the origins of the World War. 
That is because a book by Ludwig is a 
Oat literary event. His 
- | brilliant style in- 
| sures him a host 
of readers; and in- 
evitably the views 
of a _ considerable 
number of _ these 
will be decidedly 
influenced by him. 
Hence in writing 
on the highly con- 
troversial question 
of war origins he 
has shouldered a 
heavy responsibil- 
ity, proportionate 
_s * to the influence his 
Wide World Studio book is bound to 
exert. This respon- 
ae i a 
taken seriously. He has gone through the 
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documents and other material with care. 
If he has taken some liberties by imagin- 
ing the thoughts of some of the leading 
actors in the drama of July, 1914, and has 
no footnotes to fortify his statements and 
opinions, he has quoted many extracts 
from the documents with discriminating 
judgment. 

Ludwig begins his dramatic tale with 
the Sarajevo tragedy. Then he pictures 
Berchtold and Forgatch at Vienna, plot- 
ting to use the assassination of the Arch- 
duke as the occasion for a reckoning with 
Serbia. He next depicts the Kaiser and 
his fellow-simpletons at Potsdam and 
Berlin on July 5 giving Austria carte 
blanche in dealing with Serbia, putting 
their heads into the noose that was ulti- 
mately to strangle them. He tells of the 
Austrian ultimatum of July 23, of the dis- 
may in Berlin when the terms of the ulti- 
matum were known there, of the excite- 
ment in Russia, of Poincaré’s firm resolu- 
tion to stand by Russia if Russia were 
involved in war with the Central Powers, 
of the German Government’s startled real- 
ization that perhaps the Austro-Serbian 
war could not be localized and the belated 
attempt of Berlin to hold Vienna in check, 
of British hesitations and attempts to 
mediate, of the Russian general mobiliza- 
tion, of Germany’s declaration of war, of 
the invasion of Belgium and the decision 
of the British Government, despite the 
resignation of Morley and Burns from the 
Cabinet, to enter the conflict. In all this 
Ludwig had added nothing new, but he 
shows himself a well-balanced revisionist. 
He has done a good job. 

He has not been content, however, 
merely to tell a story. He wants to teach 
a lesson. And his lesson is that the peo- 
ples of Europe were betrayed by their 
leaders and that if ever another such 
crisis should arise the peoples should be- 
ware of being similarly dragged into ca- 
tastrophe. “To Our Sons—In Warning” 
is the dedication of his book. He empha- 
sizes the popular demonstrations against 
war in Great Britain, France, Germany 
and even Austria-Hungary. He assumes 
the silent opposition of the masses in 
Russia, who dared not voice. their 
thoughts. Men like Jaurés, Liebknecht 
and MacDonald are his heroes; Berchtold, 
Isvolski and their kind, his villains. His 
fundamental explanation of the disaster 
lies in the treachery of the leaders to the 
led. “The lies and frivolity, the passion 
and fear of thirty diplomats, princes and 
generals,” he says, “for four years trans- 
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formed peaceable millions into murderers 
and robbers, for purposes of state, leaving 
at the end the whole Continent a prey to 
barbarism, degeneracy and poverty.” 

In his attempt to prove his thesis, how- 
ever, Ludwig seems to have overempha- 
sized Socialist opinion. He makes much of 
Socialist mass meetings against war. He 
quotes from Socialist newspapers vehe- 
ment protests against being dragged into 
the maelstrom. But the Socialists, after 
all, were in a minority in every one of the 
countries involved. Majority opinion may 
have been quite different. 

“Having traveled from the extreme 
north of the [dual] monarchy to Vienna,” 
reported Dr. Dillon, well known expert on 
world politics, on July 25, 1914, “I am in 
a position to affirm that almost every- 
body hopes that the long-threatening 
storm will burst.” On July 28 Berchtold 
stated that his government could no 
longer recede from their position because 
“the crisis had become so acute and pub- 
lic opinion had been incited to such a 
pitch of excitement that the government, 
even if they wished it, could no longer 
consent to such a course.” The King of 
Rumania a little later said that he con- 
sidered the Russian mobilization against 
Austria to be “a measure adopted for the 
purpose of pacifying [Russian] public 
opinion.” Kerensky once told the present 
reviewer that, if the Russian Government 
had not sustained Serbia, public opinion 
in all circles in Russia would have been so 
indignant that a revolution might easily 
have resulted. There is much other evi- 
dence, significant in its cumulative effect, 
to indicate that a great many people in 
various countries were less opposed to 
going to war than Ludwig seems to 
believe. 

The present reviewer does not contest 
Ludwig’s contention that the plot to at- 
tack Serbia was hatched in the Austrian 
Foreign Office. He does not maintain that 
popular pressure forced the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia. Nor does he claim that 
the German leaders were led to give 
carte blanche to Austria on July 5 in re- 
sponse to overwhelming sentiment in Ger- 
many. The initiative in bringing on what 
it was hoped would be a localized Austro- 
Serbian war was undoubtedly taken by 
the governments of Austria and Germany. 
But the reviewer does suggest that after 
the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia 
and perhaps even immediately after the 
dispatch of the ultimatum the repercus- 
sion of public opinion may possibly have 












prevented the governments of the various 
countries from finding a way out of the 
crisis. This does not necessarily mean that 
the peoples wanted war. It merely means 
that they may have preferred to accept 
the risk of war rather than back down on 
what seemed to them to be vital issues. 
In Germany, for example, the majority of 
the people undoubtedly desired peace; but 
whether they were ready to purchase 
peace by desertion of the Nibelungentreue 
to Austria is another question. Thus far 
singularly little attention has been paid 
by students of the Kriegsschuldfrage to 
the part played by public opinion during 
the July crisis. Herein lies a fertile field 
for research. Perhaps Ludwig’s brilliantly 
executed book may pave the way for 
further study of the subject. 


John Dezwey’s 
Philosophy 


THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY. By John 
Dewey. New York: Minton, Balch. $4. 
OHN DEWEY, generally recognized 

J as the outstanding philosophical 

thinker of present-day America, has, 
almost simultaneously with the celebra- 
tion of his seventieth birthday, published 
what may be regarded as a summing-up 
of his position in 


regard to _ those 
great problems 
which have per- 


plexed the mind 
of man since the 
days of the Greek 
thinkers. These 
are the problems 
which constitute 
the subject-matter 
of metaphysics, a 
Study which the 
Majority of even 
educated people 
shun as lacking 
in practical value. 
But the point which 
makes Dewey’s 
work in the field important arises pre- 
cisely from the suggestions he offers for 
a philosophy which may bear fruit in 
everyday life. For more than 2,000 years 
metaphysics has been concerned with the 
attempt to explain the relation of knowl- 
edge to the sum-total of reality which we 
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call the universe. How do we know any- 
thing? is the question philosophers have 
tried to answer, only to find themselves 
inextricably entangled in meaningless ab- 
stractions and verbal confusion. The his- 
tory of philosophy is thus largely a re- 
pository of the many solutions propounded 
by the warring schools and sects, which 
today seem to be no nearer agreement 
than they were centuries ago. One result 
is that the realistic mind of many laymen 
rejects philosophical studies as altogether 
futile and goes to science for ideas that 
will bear fruit. Yet there are fundamen- 
tals in thinking with which we cannot 
dispense if we could but find the right 
method of approach. 

It is to Dewey’s credit that he has at 
least opened up a new line of attack. In- 
fluenced by certain of his American pre- 
cursors, notably William James and C. S. 
Peirce, he has started in his quest for new 
ways of thinking not by trying to answer 
the question of how we know the under- 
lying reality of all existence but by boldly 
declaring that it is not at all a question of 
knowledge as such, but of the activity we 
are all aware of every time we try to grasp 
the consequences of applying ideas or 
hypotheses to experience, in other words, 
the exercise of intelligence in dealing with 
facts. There is no such thing as pure 
thought, but only thinking as an operation 
directed toward a definite end, just as a 
machine has a specific function to pro- 
duce a specific result. If, then, this 
“operational thinking” is what we should 
substitute for “knowledge,” it is futile to 
try to discover anything outside experi- 
ence, such as the underlying reality of all 
existence or the “absolute,” as it is also 
called in philosophical jargon. Thus we 
bid farewell to the classic philosophies and 
start upon the great enterprise of extend- 
ing the methods with which the physical 
sciences have already familiarized us— 
the use of hypothesis, experimentation, 
verification and the formulation of new 
ideas. 

But no less important than ideas are 
values, to which the same methods are to 
be applied. It is here that Dewey’s philos- 
ophy becomes of immense practical con- 
cern in all our thinking about religious, 
moral and social affairs. Not merely does 
he suggest a new solution of the long- 
drawn-out controversy between religion 
and science, but he points the way to 
what is nothing less than a complete revo- 
lution in prevailing attitudes toward so- 
cial and political life. Institutions no mat- 
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ter how time-honored, values no matter 
how greatly revered by tradition, must 
take their chance before the experimental 
approach of active intelligence. If a thing 
is good, it must justify its goodness by 
the results it produces and no longer rely 
upon the ancient sanction of a metaphysic 
or theology framed in times when man 
had made little or no advance in science. 
We must find our ideas of what is worth- 
while by the test of experience, and if 
those ideas will not work, we must throw 
them aside as unhesitatingly as we do a 
broken-down machine. In the physical 
sciences men have no compunction about 
discarding exploded ideas, but when it 
comes to religion, morals and social or- 
ganization we are confronted by that 
quest which has always dominated the 
human animal—the quest for certainty in 
the midst of changes and perils, the abid- 
ing tendency of men and women toward 
conservatism, to holding on to the values 
that have already been established, even 
if they have become in the meanwhile so 
rigid as to be lifeless. 

Here Dewey’s counsel is one of high 
courage, inspired by the realization that 
science has provided us with new weapons 
to face the future. Let us, he says in 
effect, no longer shelter ourselves behind 
the old sanctions which have proved their 
inadequacy and futility, but let us find 
certainty by going to experience, investi- 
gating it, discovering in it new ideas and 
new values and thereby reconstructing 
our whole scheme of life. Science, tech- 
nology, industrial expansion and the con- 
sequent growth of an economic basis for 
a new civilization have already gone far 
in giving us a plenitude of possibilities no 
other nation has yet witnessed. Now has 
come the time to begin the realization of 
those possibilities. Let us use the tools of 
intelligence, the ideas that are no less 
machines than the apparatus of labora- 
tories and workshops, to produce not only 
the material things of life, but the values 
that give life itself its dignity, charm and 
exhilaration. Dewey, though a veritable 
product of American development and a 
reflection of the machine age, does not 
make his philosophy an apologia for the 
prevailing materialism. On the contrary, 
he urges that our material wealth and 
scientific achievements provide the re- 
sources and methods for a new stage of 
social evolution. He thus takes his place 
in the history of American thought as the 
philosopher who, looking out on the life 
of his time and generation, has extracted 
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from its confusion and uncertainty a new 
wisdom for the enlightenment and encour- 
agement of the leaders of the coming 
age. So, 


Zaharoff, “Mystery 
Man of Europe”’ 


By 
ADAMANTIOS TH. POLYZOIDES 


Epitor, Atlantis 


THE MYSTERY MAN OF EUROPE. By 
Dr. Richard Lewisohn. New York: 
Lippincott, 1929. $3. ’ 

HE most interesting part of this book 

T on Sir Basil Zaharoff, the ‘‘mystery 

man of Europe,” at least from the 

Greek point of view, is the preface, writ- 

ten by Stephanos Skouloudis, at one time 

Premier of Greece, and the only Greek bil- 

lionaire, who died 
a year ago in 
Athens. Skouloudis 
was himself a sort 
of “mystery man” 
of Greece during 
the period from 
mg the last Cretan rev- 
7 olution of 1896 to 


’ ~N " the first dethrone- 


ment of King Con- 


stantine in 1917. 
By a strange whim 
of fate Skouloudis, 
who was Foreign 
Minister of Greece in the war Cabinet of 
1897, also happened to be Premier of 
Greece in 1916, nearly a year before Con- 
stantine was overthrown. That Skoulou- 
dis was ever attached to any one in life 
or afterward, his solitary life and his last 
will and testament seem to have an- 
swered in the negative until now, when 
the author of this volume comes out with 
what appears to be proof positive of the 
fact that Skouloudis had at least one 
friend in the person of Sir Basil Zaharoff. 
This, indeed, seems to be the most orig- 
inal and the most important revelation 
contained in an otherwise mildly interest- 
ing book. 

In going through the 240 pages of this 
volume one will vainly look for something 
more than mere gossip spun around the 
name of Sir Basil. The new information 
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about the man is scant; the rest, although 
very pleasant to read, has been written 
quite often in many a newspaper and 
magazine article in France and England. 
That Sir Basil has been a successful 
agent for armament manufacturers cer- 
tainly attaches no odium to him. Possess- 
ing his ability and cleverness, his wit and 
his knowledge of European society, even 
our own Mr. Shearer might have come 
off just as well as the “mystery man of 
Europe.” Sir Basil has been all his life 
through a promoter, a giant among sales- 
men, a superpolitician and superdiplomat, 
and an extremely active Greek who knew 
how to act in the inner circle of that 
international European society that used 
to run things before and during the World 
War, until the great débacle came and 
the intricacies of the game of games were 
thrown open for every one to see. How to 
mix business with high living, and how 
to come out the winner every time, was 
the explanation of Sir Basil’s great suc- 
cess. An extremely active and ingenious 
fellow, who knew exactly what he wanted 
and how to get it—that was the man. 
Dispensing with the earliest part of the 
narrative, which is not very well authen- 
ticated, Dr. Lewinsohn has little to offer 
in the way of first-hand information. 
There are also some mistakes. For in- 
stance, the birthplace of Sir Basil is given 
as Moughla, in Asia Minor, near Smyrna, 
whereas, according to the record, the 
place is Mouhli, situated in Constantinople 
and near the seat of the Greek Patri- 
archate in Phanar. Moreover, in speaking 
of Zaharoff’s family, the author gives the 
impression that he was of dubious antece- 
dents, while in truth, as set forth in the 
selfsame chapter, he was related to the 
Sevastopoulos and the Zarifi families of 
Constantinople, these being among the 
richest in the city in those days of 1846. 
That the father of Sir Basil had traveled 
abroad, and as far as London, seems also 
to constitute a very good proof of the fact 
that he was of good middle-class extrac- 
tion himself. In that respect Sir Basil 
was no better and no worse than most of 
the men and women that have consti- 
tuted the best democratic forces of Europe 
during the last hundred years. Doubtless, 
he suffered from the fact that, being what 
he originally was, he succeeded in elevat- 
ing himself to the level of the British 
aristocracy. For this he was never for- 
given, even after a war which was sup- 


posed to have made the world safe or 
democracy. 
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One seeks again and again in the pages 
of this book in exactly what way Sir Basil 
was “mysterious.” The conclusion of the 
reader seems to be that Sir Basil was 
mysterious only as all big business men 
in our day may be said to be mysterious. 
The fact that he did not broadcast his 
business transactions with the various 
governments of Europe is held against 
him, whereas this secrecy in business af- 
fairs obtains in nearly each and every 
well-regulated business concern through- 
out the world. Let us consider in addition 
the particularly delicate character of Sir 
Basil’s trade in the troublous times dur- 
ing which it was carried on, and the only 
sentiment that remains with the reader is 
that of admiration for the cool-headed 
efficiency and thoroughness with which 
he acted on every occasion. The ‘‘mystery 
man of Europe’”’ has served well the inter- 
ests of those who employed him, whether 
British or French or both. On the strength 
of what his biographer states, Sir Basil 
never cheated any one with whom he 
came in contact, not even his maternal 
uncle, who tried to outwit his nephew at 
a time when Basil was very young. 
Zaharoff made millions in a business 
which remains legitimate a whole decade 
after the peace of Versailles. He was ap- 
pointed a Knight of the Most Illustrious 
Order of the Bath, and he was made a 
Knight of the British Empire for services 
rendered, and he did that while Great 
Britain stood with its back to the wall. 


* He received the Grand Cordon of the 


Legion of Honor of France for his ser- 
vices to the republic, and the French 
Government that so honored him was pre- 
sided over by Georges Clemenceau and 
Raymond Poincaré. 

When it comes to the intricacies of Zaha- 
roffi’s career, the story is better and more 
richly told in a French publication known 
as Les Documents Politiques, Diploma- 
tiques et Financiers, edited in Paris by 
M. R. Mennevée, in the issues of Febru- 
ary and March, 1928. The two chapters 
are very well done, and Dr. Lewinsohn 
will find them very valuable in case he 
wishes to bring out a revised edition of 
his interesting study. 

In regard to Zaharoff’s activities in 
connection with the Greek campaign in 
Asia Minor it is idle to deny that Veni- 
zelos has for a time enjoyed the friend- 
ship and the cooperation of Zaharoff. But 
that Zaharoff pushed the Greek Premier 
into Asia Minor sounds rather fantastic. 
With Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and last 
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but not least, Woodrow Wilson, doing all 
the pushing, Sir Basil’s contribution in 
those days: of 1919 was superfluous. If 
the Entente powers really wanted Greece 
to settle in Asia Minor, they would have 
helped Venizelos from May, 1919, to No- 
vember, 1920, to win. His victory in Asia 
Minor would have disposed of the election 
of 1920 in a very different way. When 
Venizelos, after his defeat at the polls, 
resigned the Premiership, there was noth- 
ing left for his successors but to abandon 
Asia Minor. This they could not do. The 
Entente was against any expansion of 
Greece into Asia Minor. Sir Basil could 
do nothing to help, even if he wished to. 
The story of his being groomed for King 
of an autonomous State of Smyrna is 
simply wild talk of the same kind as the 
myth of his conversion to Constantinism. 

Zaharoff’s love for the Spanish lady 
who was to be his wife for a short period 
of eighteen months is the most moving 
chapter of the human side of the man. 
But one is forced to disagree with the au- 
thor’s conclusion that ‘‘one of the most 
successful men in the world has been 
brought to an embittered and dispirited 
old age” because “his subtlety had drawn 
the line between Europe and him.” Now, 
whatever that may mean, the conclusion 
is that not every man at 82 is necessarily 
a Clemenceau or a Hindenburg. Sir Basil 
Zaharoff made all the money in the world, 
gained every honor, and he saw all his 
dreams fulfilled except the one of human 
happiness. 

Zaharoff has been attacked both by the 
extreme Right and the extreme Left press 
of Europe as the man chiefly responsible 
for the policy of those he was accused of 
serving. The British Conservatives were 
furious because a man of such obscure 
origin should be so intimately connected 
with Lloyd George in one of the most mo- 
mentous phases of British history. His 
elevation to the highest orders of the em- 
pire was resented in no uncertain terms, 
while on the other side Socialists and 
Communists attacked him savagely for 
his alleged war-making activity. 

In France resentment ran still higher, 
as discussions in the Paris Chamber amply 
proved. Though for many years he acted 
as a fervent French patriot and was 
considered as such, he was accused of 
trying to subjugate French policy to the 
dictates of British interests. He was ac- 
cused of creating a sphere of British influ- 
ence in Paris while he was busy promot- 
ing French interests in the Mediterranean 
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and Russia. At one time he was known 
as the founder and part owner of Euxcel- 
sior, the first daily illustrated picture 
newspaper of France, the first attempt to 
conduct a tabloid in Paris. This paper 
was launched by Pierre Laffitte, the well- 
known French publisher, with a capital 
of 6,800,000 francs, of which amount Za- 
haroff subscribed 250,000 francs. The con- 
nection of Zaharoff with this paper gave 
rise to the rumor that he was serving 
through it the interests of the armament 
industry, and especially that section inter- 
ested in Russian war preparations. The 
French Communist press published in this 
connection a series of disclosures from 
various sources. The articles in L’Hu- 
manité during 1923 not only amplified 
most of the accusations published earlier 
in 1922 by the Internationale of Paris but 
went much further in their attacks. 

Thus when, on Jan. 10, 1922, the new 
French daily L’Echo National made its 
appearance under the editorship of André 
Tardieu, right-hand man of Clemenceau 
and present Premier of France, certain 
papers in Paris, chiefly Le Bonsoir, made 
allegations, the gist of which was that 
L’Echo National was a paper devoted to 
the rapprochement of Great Britain and 
France according to a plan formulated by 
Tardieu, who was under the influence of 
Zaharoff. It was, however, Le Matin, un- 
der the editorship of Henry de Jouvenel, 
that carried on the bitterest campaign 
against Zaharoff from 1921 to 1923, on 
the ground that the Greek multi-million- 
aire was opposing the aims of French pol- 
icy in the Near East in favor of those of 
Great Britain. Later he was accused of 
trying to buy Le Journal, one of the great- 
est papers of France, but nothing came 
of it. 

The most astonishing thing, however, of 
all Zaharoff’s activities is, perhaps, the 
creation in Paris not later than 1919— 
the year of peace—of the French White- 
head Torpedo Company, in which he man- 
aged to assemble under the directorate 
such an incongruous group as Frau Mar- 
guerite von Bismarck, the widow of Prince 
Herbert; the French Vice Admiral Auhert, 
the wife of the German Ambassador, 
Count Plessen Cronsten, and a number of 
the British Whitehead family. In the 
nickel business, in the Angilo-Persian oil 
business, in news agencies, in the con- 
struction of arsenals, no less than in the 
business of endowing British university 
chairs for the study of French literature, 
and vice versa, in the business of estab- 












lishing the Prix Balzac to the tune of 
200,000 francs, Zaharoff has played a 
most important réle at the most impor- 
tant period of the history of Europe. He 
was in turn claimed and rejected as a 
citizen of France, Great Britain, Russia 
and Greece. And in the meantime, like 
the mad man in Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, he was 
merely “himself.” 


Canada’s Destiny 
As a Nation 


By J. A. STEVENSON 
CHIEF CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT OF The 
Times, LONDON 


EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH: 
Studies in Governance and Self-Govern- 
ment. By Chester Martin. New York: 
Oxford University Press (American 
branch). $5. 

ROFESSOR CHESTER MARTIN, 

P the author of this masterly contri- 

bution to Canadian political litera- 

ture, is a native of New Brunswick and 
was one of the first Rhodes scholars 
sent from Canada to Oxford. After dis- 
tinguishing him- 
self there he be- | 
came Professor of 
History in Mani- 
toba University, a 
position he _ has 
just relinquished 
to succeed Profes- 
sor Wrong in To- 
ronto. 

The theme of 
Professor Martin’s 
latest work is that 
the second British 
Empire in North 
America which 
grew up after the | 
loss of the first 
was preserved to 
the Mother Country by judicious conces- 
sions of full responsibie government such 
as had been denied to the American Col- 
onies. 

In dealing with the old colonial sys- 
tem the author gives a judicial account 
of its fundamental features and its weak- 
nesses and flaws. British people who 
settled in North America claimed to 
carry with them the rights and liberties 
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which they had enjoyed at home, but 
they met serious obstacles in the cold 
facts of geography and it became ap- 
parent that, although the Crown could 
be shared, it was impossible to share the 
representative portions of the British Con- 
stitution. All the colonies in turn thus 
established representative Assemblies and 
Great Britain exercised a trusteeship in 
external affairs and kept commercial con- 
trol through the mercantile system and 
the old navigation acts. The colonies in 
their earlier stages tolerated the latter 
partly because they offered countervail- 
ing advantages and partly because they 
could be persistently evaded. ‘“Govern- 
ance through the mercantile system on 
the one hand and self-government through 
the local Assembly on the other” were, 
says Professor Martin, the poles of the 
old colonial system. For its break-down 
he allocates considerable blame to the 
shortsightedness of British statesmanship 
because until the very eve of the Revolu- 
tion “it was more intent upon winning 
an American empire than upon under- 
standing it,’ and while it recognized 
political differences it failed to recognize 
fundamental resemblances. 

Professor Martin does not accept the 
general view of historians that the Que- 
bec act of 1774 was a wise measure of 
conciliation which preserved for Great 
Britain the loyalty of the French Cana- 
dians during the American Revolutionary 
War. He regards it as a calamitous 
measure dictated by a soldier, Lord Dor- 
chester, on military grounds in defiance 
of the opinion of the more liberal British 
Board of Trade which would have given 
Canada, including the French-Canadian 
population, a representative Assembly 
similar to those which were already func- 
tioning in the American Colonies. The 
author emphasizes the part played by the 
Quebec act in stimulating American dis- 
content with the Mother Country at a 
critical time. Edmund Burke, opposing 
its passage, stigmatized it as “an instru- 
ment of tyranny to the Canadians and 
an example to others of what they might 
have to expect.” The measure aroused 
deep suspicion and indignation in Boston 
and elsewhere, letter after letter ap- 
peared in the American newspapers de- 
nouncing this “military government” and 
“this detestable Quebec bill which is so 
evidently intended to bridle the northern 
colonies” and declaring that “the altar 
of despotism is established in America.” 
Alexander Hamilton published a pam- 
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phlet upon it to point out the peril which 
threatened the colonies from an arbitrary 
government upon their frontier, from a 
foreign law and an established Roman 
Church. The first Continental Congress 
which met at Philadelphia declared that 
the act was “impolitic, unjust and cruel 
as well as unconstitutional and most dan- 
gerouS and destructive of American 
rights.” “The whole nation has taken 
the alarm,” wrote Thomas Young to 
Samuel Adams, while Gage wrote to Dart- 
mouth that the Protestant religion was 
believed to be in danger. Professor Martin 
shows how futile was the policy embodied 
in the Quebec act which had sought to 
conciliate the seigneurs and habitants. It 
merely antagonized the habitants, who 
flocked to join Ethan Allen’s army, and 
Canada was saved for Great Britain only 
by the military skill of Lord Dorchester, 
whose denunciations of the French Cana- 
dians as “the most ungrateful race under 
the sun” and a “people of stupid base- 
ness” was a self-confession of his political 
failure. 

In a colorful survey of the political his- 
tory of Nova Scotia Professor Martin de- 
scribes the long and bitter struggle waged 
by Joseph Howe and his allies with the 
Colonial Office and different Governors 
before self-government was_ conceded. 
Howe is obviously his hero, but it is hero- 
worship carried to exaggeration to call 
him ‘the Burke of the Second Empire,” 
though Howe was possibly the greatest 
orator that Canada has yet known, and 
there were certain episodes in Howe’s 
later career in which Burke could never 
have figured. In describing the equaliy 
important constitutional struggle in Upper 
Canada Professor Martin gives proper 
credit to the incorruptible Robert Bald- 
win for the part he played and declines 
to glorify William Lyon Mackenzie, the 
least admirable of all the champions of 
democracy. He also deals succinctly with 
the Durham report and the labors of the 
three ill-fated Governor Generals, Syden- 
ham, Bagot and Metcalfe, who in succes- 
sion wore themselves to death trying to 
stave off the emergence of full respon- 
sible government and at the same time 
maintain the connection of the discon- 
tented colonies with Great Britain. 

Professor Martin terminates his narra- 
tive of the development of colonial self- 
government with the conclusion of what 
he calls “the great experiment” of the 
Earl of Elgin, who as Governor General 
of Canada from 1847 to 1851, finally 
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brought into practical operation in Can- 
ada the principles of responsible govern- 
ment. He gives only a very cursory ac- 
count of subsequent constitutional devel- 
opments, but in his closing pages he in- 
dulges in a brief survey of the present 
position of Canada as a partner in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

In his earlier chapters Professor Mar- 
tin evinces deep sympathy with the politi- 
cians who in Nova Scotia and elsewhere 
strugg’ed for the cause of responsible 
government and he has no regrets about 
the complete emancipation from the lead- 
ing strings of Downing Street which has 
been achieved. But he looks with a stern 
conservative eye upon some of the pres- 
ent manifestations of the nationalist 
spirit which are visible in Canada. He 
points out that changes in international 
relations have profoundly modified for the 
better some of the conditions under which 
the Canadian nation, foreseen by Lord 
Elgin began to function, and that even 
the nations of Europe can no longer claim 
the unfettered sovereignty of 1914; for 
members of the League of Nations, such 
as Canada is, their freedom is no longer 
“the absolute freedom of sovereignty but 
the contingent freedom of association and 
law.” He therefore takes sharp issue with 
the school of thought in Canada which 
favors separatism and complete independ- 
ence “in the narrower sense of formal and 
complete disassociation from the British 
Commonwealth and world politics.” He 
admits that traditions of race, language 
and religion held by certain elements of 
the Canadian population make isolationist 
nationalism an attractive creed, but he 
feels that ‘tendencies, now deep and 
strong toward a broader national destiny” 
are gathering momentum. A deliberate 
policy of isolation would be a departure 
from historic traditions which were estab- 
lished at what he regarded as the three 
most critical stages of Canada’s national 
development, namely, the achievement of 
responsible government, the pact of con- 
federation and the Dominion’s entry to 
the League of Nations and world politics 
as a sequel to her participation in the 
World War. He holds that the Dominion 
is now upon the high seas of international 
politics for weal or woe, that it would be 
the part of wisdom to secure the best 
friends it is possible to find and that these 
are to be found in the other nations of 
the British Commonwealth. 

Professor Martin is confident that the 
crossroads where a choice could have been 








made between isolationism on the one 
hand and more intimate external relations 
on the other have long been passed for 
Canada. For one thing, a country whose 
export trade is now fifth in value among 
the nations of the world and is as large 
as that of the United States was when it 
had a population of 70,000,000, must find 
economic self-sufficiency, like moral or 
political self-sufficiency, a counsel of per- 
fection. Moreover, in Professor Martin’s 
view few nations have a deeper stake in 
world peace than Canada because her 
population is now drawn from so many 
racial stocks. He therefore dismisses what 
he calls “Little Canadianism” as a dan- 
gerous policy and argues that since world 
peace is largely contingent upon the re- 
lations between Great Britain, France and 
the Unitea States, and since Canada hap- 
pens to be happily associated with all 
three, the real policy for the Dominion in 
the interests of domestic peace, if nothing 
else, is to throw her modest weight for 
whatever it may be worth into the scales 
where alone world peace is to be secured. 

He is confident that moral integration 
can be expected to emerge out of this 
kind of experience and association, and 
he is not much concerned with the me- 
chanical integrations, such as the ‘“con- 
ventions” of the Imperial Conference of 
1926 which have taken place within the 
British Commonwealth itself. Indeed, he 
credits them with no more virtue than the 
old mechanics of governmental subordina- 
tion without the vitalizing “spirit of the 
communion” and he thus concludes his 
book: “In the spontaneous associations of 
the Commonwealth, however, may be 
found the widest field for usefulness in 
world politics, and for a modest measure 
of world influence, it may be, where Do- 
minion interests are involved. Archimedes 
in demonstrating the power of the lever 
asked but a place to stand. Within the 
circle of the Commonwealth, in the larger 
associations of the League, the Dominions 
have a privileged stance which might give 
to these young nations an influence out 
of all proportion to their wealth and popu- 
lation.” There are, however, people in 
Canada and elsewhere in the British Com- 
monwealth who are less happy than Pro- 
fessor Martin about the present tide of 
tendencies in the political sphere. There 
are those, for example, who believe that 
the concessions of self-government which 
Professor Martin regards as glorious vic- 
tories made for an untimely disintegration 
of sovereignty which can never be re- 
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paired and has prevented the Common- 
wealth achieving any coherent organiza- 
tion. But whatever criticism may be 
passed upon his political judgment, Pro- 
fessor Martin’s book is a mine of infor- 
mation for all who are interested in the 
history of Canada. 


Brief Book Reviews 


WHY IS HISTORY REWRITTEN? By 
Lucy Maynard Salmon. With an Intro- 
duction by Edward P. Cheyney. New 
York: Oxford University Press. $2.50. 


As Professor Cheyney explains in his in- 
troduction, this was the last piece of his- 
torical work completed by Miss Salmon, 
for many years professor of history at 
Vassar, before her death in 1926. The 
thesis of the book is that history has to 
be constantly rewritten because of the ac- 
cumulation of new material, contributions 
from other fields of knowledge, changing 
ideas about the interpretation of history 
and the advent of newer philosophies. In 
short, history has to keep abreast with 
the sum-total of all intellectual develop- 
ment, or, as Miss Salmon herself con- 
cludes, ‘‘because each new day, to the 
votary of history, brings a new adventure, 
a new voyage of discovery, a new inven- 
tion, a new creation—a lens of greater 
magnifying power that will enable him to 
understand the complex organism of ‘the 
infinitely small,’ or to penetrate still fur- 
ther into the as yet impenetrable darkness 
of the remote past. The new day may 
enable him to readjust his vision, to see 
the past in truer perspective, to clear 
away the mists that have obscured the 
white light of truth.’’ Miss Salmop, who 
was a scholar of unusual distinction, 
brought to the discussion a large and fine- 
ly assimilated fund of knowledge, real in- 
sight into the problems of the historian 
and an agreeable and fluent style, making 
her book not only of value to the profes- 
sional historian but also to the general 
reader, particularly since history now 
forms so large a part of the popular 
mental diet. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Revised 
Edition. By Raymond Leslie Buell. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $5. (Stu- 
dent’s edition, $4.) 

Mr. Buell, who has been research direc- 
tor of the Foreign Policy Association since 
he left Harvard University, has now 
brought up to date the very valuable sur- 
vey of international affairs which he pub- 
lished in 1925. The revised edition now 
runs to over 800 pages into which is 
packed a mass of information which 
might almost be called encyclopaedic. 
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Among the matters which made it neces- 
sary to bring out a new edition are the 
Locarno agreements, the International 
Economic Conference, the Geneva Naval 
Conference, the Pan American Conference 
at Havana and the Young plan. Apart 
from the value of the work as a text 
for colleges and as a survey which can 
be used for reference purposes generally, 
Mr. Buell’s book is stimulating by rea- 
son of the impression it produces. The 
problem of international relations stands 
out as one of vast complexity demanding 
careful consideration of each component 
question and issue, a task which this ably 
planned and excellently executed volume 
will help to make easier for students, 
young and old. 


MY PHILOSOPHY OF INDUSTRY. By 
Henry Ford. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 1929. $1.50. 

“Thinking is the hardest work there is, 
which is the probable reason why so few 
engage in it,’’ says Mr. Ford. Widely 
known as an indefatigable worker, Mr. 
Ford has evidently been doing some think- 
ing on such subjects as the American 
home, prolonging human life, diet, the 
younger generation, prohibition, tobacco, 
war and peace, the airplane, the radio, the 
moving pictures, right and wrong, matter 
and spirit, and success. These are but a 
few of the problems which Mr. Ford dis- 
poses of in the short space of 104 pages. 
The book is interesting as shedding fur- 
ther light on the phenomenon known as 
Henry Ford, including his limitations 
when he approaches that hardest work of 
thinking. 


HUMANITY UPROOTED. By Maurice 
Hindus. New York: 1929. Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith. 


This is a commentary on the present 
situation—social rather than political—in 
Soviet Russia, by a Russian who has re- 
visited Russia several times during the 
past five years. The book is in two parts, 
the first describing the aims of the Soviet 
policies and the second dealing with the 
reactions to these policies of the various 
elements that make up the Russian popu- 
lation. Mr. Hindus has written a rapidly 
moving and stimulating book in which he 
is concerned not with particulars but 
with generalities regarding present condi- 
tions in Russia. The most significant 
chapters are those on the abolition of pri- 
vate property and the probable effects this 
will have on the: people. Is it possible, 
the author asks, for man to reach greater 
heights of achievement if the stimulus of 
private gain is entirely removed? ‘Can 
Russia make man as inventive. as crea- 
tive, as constructive as a capitalist régime 
which lays at the feet of a Ford, a Rosen- 
wald, a Woolworth, a Rockefeller, all the 
rewards that this earth can afford?’’? Myr. 
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Hindus does not answer this question, but 
the reader feels that the author doubts 
whether Russia can. ‘‘The age-old ques- 
tion as to what man does or should live 
by is being answered anew in Russia, at 
cost of great agony to a whole generation 
of people, but with a compactness and a 
possibility for veracity which have hither- 
to been unattainable. The answer is still 
wrapped in nebulousness.’’ Whether or 
not this book contributes anything new 
or vital to the mystery of present-day 
Russia is not certain, but it gives the 
general reader an excellent and very 
realistic picture of the peasant, ‘‘the most 
demanding individual in Russia,” the 
proletarian, ‘‘the base and ideal of the 
coming and the common brotherhood of 
man,’’ the Jew, the Cossack and the in- 
tellectual, each in his immediate response 
to the sudden and revolutionary changes 
that have affected his life. 


FIGURES OF THE REVOLUTION. By 
Louis Madelin. Translated by Richard 
Curtis. New York: The Macaulay Com- 
pany, 1929. $3. 

Another advance in the crusade of mod- 
ern historians to make ‘‘human beings’’ 
out of the imposing names of history is 
the feature of this book by Louis Madelin, 
a member of the French Academy. It is 
a series of eight character sketches of 
figures in the drama of the French Revolu- 
tion — Lafayette, Mirabeau, Talleyrand, 
Madame Roland, Danton, Robespierre, 
Dumouriez and Sieyés. M. Madelin at- 
tacks his subjects with enthusiasm. Like 
his contemporaries of the modern school 
of biography, he believes that, in analyz- 
ing a personality, factors such as heredity, 
childhood environment and physical de- 
formities must be given due consideration. 
M. Madelin does not, however, allow 
these factors to lead him into extravagant 
flights of imagination. One feels a solid 
background of knowledge bred of research 
behind the author’s fluid and brilliant 
style. It is a style that is sophisticated, 
breathless and often epigrammatic. ‘‘La- 
fayette,’’ we are told, ‘‘was one of those 
respectable and sometimes admirable men 
who are, however, extremely dangerous to 
the nation which gives them birth; they 
are suitable for export only.’’ Of Talley- 
rand we hear: ‘‘He was entirely unscru- 
pulous and was incapable of astonish- 
ment.’’ Thus each great one is subjected to 
a scrutiny which is merciless though, one 
feels, eminently fair. It is a highly en- 
tertaining book. 


NEW YORK IN THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION. By Wilbur C. Abbott. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. 
$3.50. 

Professor. Abbott has done a scholarly 


piece of research on the part played by 
the city of New York in the American Rev- 















olution, particularly her share in molding 
public opinion before the outbreak of the 
rebellion. The opening chapter gives a pic- 
ture of the city of New York in the Co- 
lonial days, from which Professor Abbott 
goes on to describe the steps leading up 
to the Revolution, the spreading of the 
spirit of rebellion, the agitation of the Sons 
of Liberty, the excitement over the Stamp 
Act, the Boston Tea Party—each event as 
it affected New York, the last leading to 
the New York Tea Party, ‘‘carried out 
quietly and in due order and after the most 
approved fashion of the time.’’ The second 
half of the book is devoted to the occupa- 
tion and final evacuation of New York by 
British forces. Mr. Abbott says: ‘‘The 
evacuation of New York was the last of 
those birth pangs of this nation of which 
we are a part.’’ His book, although devot- 
ed particularly to New York’s share in the 
Revolution, is actually another history of 
the American Revolution, and an admira- 
ble picture of the social and economic con- 
flicts which caused the break between the 
Colonies and Great Britain. 


AN ECONOMIC CHRONICLE OF THE 
GREAT WAR FOR GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND: 1914-19. By N. B. 
Dearle. New Haven. Yale University 
Press. 1929. $3. 


This is the latest volume of ‘‘The Eco- 
nomic and Social History of the World 
War,’’ a series undertaken by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, under 
the general editorship of James T. Shot- 
well. Professor Dearle has here compiled a 
diary of the chief economic events in the 
British Isles during the war. A few mili- 
tary and political landmarks are also in- 
cluded. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Katharine An- 
thony. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1929. $4. 


In the concluding sentence of this book 
Miss Anthony says of Queen Elizabeth: 
“Her reign was a marriage, and the na- 
tion was her child.’’ If the author, with 
her inimitably delightful style, had de- 
voted her book to proving this rather 
shrewd statement, this new life of the 
Virgin Queen would be one of exceptional 
value. As it is, the story is disjointed 
and confusing, giving the reader no feel- 
ing of coherence or accomplishment, but 
rather of abortive efforts and futility. It 
is, nevertheless, entertaining and written 
with a refreshingly new approach to the 
subject. But it is not biography so much 
as it is romance or a series of romances, 
for Miss Anthony has devoted the major 
part of her work to the relations between 
Queen Elizabeth and her numerous fa- 
vorites. There is too much of Lord Sey- 
mour, as there is in all the recent lives 
of Henry VIII and his illustrious daugh- 
ter, arid of the Earl of Leicester and the 
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Earl of Essex and Sir Robert Cecil, and 
there is too little of political and intellec- 
tual events, though the chapter on the 
Spanish Armada is an exception and is 
one of the most interesting accounts of 
that episode that has been written. The 
chapters on the relations of the English 
Queen with Queen Mary of Scotland are 
interesting, but unsatisfactory. The book 
as a whole, however, if not scholarly, 
makes delightful reading. 


Recent I m portant 
Books 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


. LIBRARIAN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


BIOGRAPHY 
Beer, THoMas. Hanna. New York: Knopf, 
1929. $4. 


No very pleasant picture of our political 
life at the end of the century. Mr. Beer 
seems generally to approve the ruthless 
use of power which was Hanna’s leading 
characteristic. 


BENSON, ALLEN L. Daniel Webster. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
1929. $5. 


One of the greatest figures in America, 
a man whose life was devoted to the weld- 
ing of the States into a nation, is described 
by Mr. Benson as a great statesman and 
a poor politician. 


DALSEME, RENE. Beaumarchais, 1732-1799. 
Translated by Hannaford Bennett. 
New York: Putnam, 1929. $5. 


One of those biographies which, in form, 
is close to fiction. The author has, how- 
ever, studied his sources carefully, and the 
events of Beaumarchais’s life are faithfully 
presented. 


HUDDLESTON, SISLEY. Hurope in Zigzags. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1929. $5. 


A delightful collection of reminiscences 
and anecdotes of men and events in Con- 
tinental countries as they were seen by 
the veteran journalist and publicist. 


Van Every, Epwarp. Muldoon, the Solid 
Man of Sport. New York: Stokes, 1929. 
$3. 


This biography of the man styled by 
Jack Dempsey in a foreword as_ the 
“Mather of American Boxing’’ comes close 
to being a history of the sport during the 


last half century. 


Hirgsen, Paxton. The Peerless Leader, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. New York: Far- 
rar and Rinehart, 1929. $5. 


A searching and objective study of Bry- 
an’s life, revealing both the magnetic 
power of the man and the strange contra- 
dictions in his character. A posthumous 
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pook, the last nine chapters of which were 
written by C. Hartley Gratten. 


ECONOMICS 


The Soviet Union Looks Ahead. The Five- 
Year Plan for Economic Construction. 
New York: Liveright, 1929. $2.50. 


The official statement of the Soviet State 


Planning Commission of the aims of their 
economic policy. 


Wertheim Lectures on Industrial Relations, 
1928. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1929. $2.50. 


Seven lectures by recognized authorities 
on phases of the labor problem of modern 
industry, stressing particularly the meth- 
ods by which there has been developed a 
larger degree of cooperation between labor 
and management. 


HISTORY 
ApaM, Georce. Treason and Tragedy: An 
Account of the French War Trials. 
London: Cape, 1929. 10s 6d. 


The lurid story of cases of treason al- 
leged to be due to German intrigue, such 
as those of Caillaux, Malvy and Duval. 


ARMSTRONG, HAMILTON FISH. Where the 
East Begins. New York: Harper, 1929. 
$3. 


An up-to-date account of political and 
social conditions in the Balkans by the 
Editor of Foreign Affairs. 


FrANCK, Harry A. The Fringe of the Mos- 
lem World. London: Methuen, 1929. 
12s 6d. 

Wanderings in Palestine, Syria and Tur- 
key by a veteran traveler who knows how 
both to observe and to interpret what he 
sees. 


Hicks, FREDERICK C., edited by. High 
Finance in the Sixties. Chapters from 
the Early History of the Erie Railroad 
by Charles Francis Adams Jr., Henry 
Adams, Albert Stickney, George Tick- 
nor Curtiss and Jeremiah S. Black. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1929. $5. 


A reprint of contemporary accounts of 
the orgy of corrupt financial manipulation 
centring in the Erie Railroad and the 
“Gold Conspiracy,’’ which followed the 
Civil War. 


KALLEN, Horace M. Frontiers 
New York: Liveright, 1929. 
Jewish life and problems in Palestine, 
Poland and Russia, as seen by an Amer- 
ican Jew. An interesting, acute and objec- 
tive presentation. 


Lupwic, Emit. July, ’14. Translated by C. 
. Macartney. New York: Putnam, 
1929. $3.50. 


“The war guilt belongs to all Europe.” 
(Foreword.) A summary, with comment, 
of the official documents relating to the 
origins of the war. 


MacHray, Ropert. The Little Entente. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1929. 12s 6d. 


Discusses the causes of the dissolution 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the es- 
tablishment of the succession States, the 
formation of the Entente, and its later 
functioning. 


McMurry, 


of Hope. 
$3. 


DonaLD LE CRONE. Cozey’s 
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Army: A Study of the Industrial Army 
Movement of 1894. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1929. $4. 


A story of the spectacular protest against 
the economic system that resulted in wide- 
spread unemployment following the panic 
of 1893 and of the ‘‘armies’’ led by Coxey 
and Kelly. 


Mears, ELIOT GRINNELL. Greece Today: 
The Aftermath of the Refugee Impact. 
Stanford University Press, 1929. $5. 

An exhaustive survey of the economic 
and financial situation in Greece, dealing 
extensively with the success with which 
the country has absorbed the half million 
refugees from Turkey. Compare Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s book below. 


MOoRGENTHAU, HENRY, in collaboration with 
FRENCH STROTHER. I Was Sent tv 
Athens. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1929. $4. 


Mr. Morgenthau’s own story of the work 
of the Greek Refugee Settlement Commis- 
sion which acted as the agent of the 
League of Nations in caring for the Greeks 
expelled from Turkey. Compare Mr. Mears 
book above. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Harris, JOSEPH P. Registration of Voters 
in the United States. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1929. $3. 


An examination of systems of registra- 
tion in American States and cities, point- 
ing out their elements of strength and of 
weakness and suggesting points for their 
improvement. 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL. The Dissenting 
Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes. Ar- 
ranged, with Introductory Notes, by 
Albert Lief. New York: Vanguard, 
1929. ° $4.50. 


While these opinions have not the force 
of law, they have had nevertheless a pro- 
found effect in determining public opinion. 


SOCIOLOGY 
ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW. Our Business Civi- 
lization: Some Aspects of American 
Culture. New York: Boni, 1929. $3. 
Temperate but trenchant criticism of 
certain phases of American life. A _ pro- 
test against the current materialism. 


Bootu, Meyrick. Woman and Society. New 
York: Longmans, 1929. $3 
A vigorous attack on the feminist tenden- 
cies of the modern world—the economic 
independence of women and the declining 
marriage rate. 


Mims, EDWIN. Adventurous America: A 
Study of Contemporary Life «and 
one New York: Scribner’s, 1929. 


A temperate and thoughtful effort to 
evaluate our American civilization and 
those forces within it which are striving 
against materalism. 


TECHNOLOGY 
PRITCHARD, J. LAURENCE. The Book of the 
—- London: Longmans, 1929. 
s 6d. 


Deals with the history, the construction 
and the technique of air craft. Stresses 
particularly English contributions to the 
development of the industry. 
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NAVAL REDUCTION: A CORRECTION 


Congressman Burton L. Frencn, whose 
article, ‘‘Naval Reduction: What It 
Means in Money,’’ appears on pages 711- 
717 of this issue, wrote after the section 
of the magazine containing his contribu- 
tion went to press, to point out that he 
inadvertently used the wrong table refer- 
ring to naval tonnage in the first column 
of page 711. From the data sheet furnished 
by the Navy Department, as of Oct. 18, 
1929, the table should read as follows: 

Building and 
Appropri- Total 
Built ated For Tonnage* 
United States. ..1,099,353 204,020 1,303,373 
Great Britain. ..1,201,817 165,720 1,367,537 


, 


WOODY, 5/534 8:c5e08s 711,592 80,940 792,532 
France ... 413,098 151,003 564,101 
i 258,728 120,497 379,225 
Germany . 123,290 34,000 157,290 
RUGS. 6 kc ce esses 133,026 15,200 148,226 


*Figured in standard displacement, totals 
would be slightly different. 
* x * 


THE POTSDAM CONTROVERSY 
To the Editor of Current History: 

The generalities and opinions in the let- 
ter of Mr. T. St. John Gaffney, printed in 
the December CURRENT HIsTorY, require no 
comment from me, but readers may be in- 
terested to examine the specific state- 
ments which he tries to make. He supposes 
it ‘‘charitable to assume’”’ that I am not 
acquainted with an article about the 
Potsdam meetings in the Suddeutsche 
Monatshefte (August, 1928). Were your 
correspondent himself not obviously ig- 
norant of this account, he would know 
that I cite it several times in my own 
article—Dr. Kurt Jagow, Der Potsdamer 
Kronrat, Geschichte und Legende (Munich, 
1928)—and call particular attention to it as 
the best study of the subject previously 
published. If Mr. Gaffney has the chance 
to read it he will get some idea how much 
new information is available on the sub- 
ject. If he will study the list of those 
present at Potsdam July 5 and 6, 1914, as 
given in the official court records then 
kept there, he will find the names of Crown 
Councilors and of representatives of Crown 
Councilors, who admitted to the German 
Investigating Committee in 1919 that they 
conferred with the Kaiser at Potsdam July 
5 and 6. If Mr. Gaffney gets the oppor- 
tunity to read my own article with any 
care and consult the writings which I cite, 
he will discover that, contrary to what he 
asserts, Mr. Morgenthau did talk of the 
Wangenheim revelations to Mr. Einsten 
in 1915; that Mr. Einstein, who wrote his 
account in 1915, had alse heard of the 
matter from the Marquis Garroni, the 
Italian Ambassador, who, hearing it from 
Wangenheim himself in 1914, reported it 
to his government in 1915, before Wangen- 
heim’s death, and that M. Bompard, the 
French Ambassador, had also heard of the 
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matter in Constantinople in 1914. Finally, 
if Mr. Gaffney studies the thing, he will 
learn that the best German authorities no 
longer deny that Wangenheim probably 
said much that he was reported as saying, 
but now give their efforts to trying to 
show him boastful and untruthful and to 
making it appear that he should not have 
said what he said. 

One notes that whereas until recently 
there was much denunciation of the ‘“‘lies,’’ 
‘‘legends’’ and ‘‘myths’’ said to have been 
fabricated against Germany by Mr. Mor- 
genthau, M. Poincaré and others, revision- 
ists are now constrained to show leading 
Germans and Austrians incompetent or 
untruthful in what they reported—that 
Count Hoyos, messenger from Franz Josef, 
must have been mistaken; that Szogyény, 
Austrian Ambassador to Germany, was too 
old to be able to tell the truth; that 
Lichnowsky, German Ambassador to Eng- 
land, was too embittered to tell the truth; 
chat Wangenheim, German Ambassador to 
Turkey, was too unreliable to tell the 
truth, or else fabricated for Germany’s 
good, as he thought. I shall say no more 
than that if the German case is less bad 
than it seems apologists for Germany are 
most unfortunate to have to explain so 
much away. RAYMOND TURNER. 

Johns Hopkins University, 

* * * 


MEDICAL FEE-SPLITTING 
To the Editor of Current History: 

The question of fee-splitting, although 
much talked of among the doctors, is not 
a subject concerning which the general 
public is well acquainted. Dr. Baldwin’s 
article in the September number of Cur- 
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RENT History gives the impression that this 
practice is wholly responsible for the high 
surgical death rate found in some hos- 
pitals. That we have a large number of 
incompetent surgeons is granted; we also 
have incompetent dentists, incompetent 
lawyers and incompetent shoemakers. It 
is regrettable that these men are permit- 
ted to operate on human beings, and I 
fully agree with Dr. Baldwin that the 
period of training for a surgeon should 
be very thorough and more prolonged. 
But it is folly to believe that by abolish- 
ing the practice of fee-splitting we will do 
away with poor surgery. 

It probably is true that a majority of 
surgeons split fees. But to paint such a 
man as being a hound who is thinking 
only of the fee to be derived from an 
operation, and not of the patient’s wel- 
fare, is certainly untrue in a very large 
proportion of cases. The practice of a 
small minority of crooked family phy- 
sicians who lie to patients in order to com- 
pel them to go to the fee-splitting sur- 
geons is not to be condoned; yet such a 
type of man will use crooked tactics 
whether or not he practices fee-splitting. 
And I fail to see why a physician who 
is poorly trained in surgery is tempted to 
take up surgery solely because of fee- 
splitting; with so many good surgeons who 
already make a practice of such, the fam- 
ily practitioner certainly will not jeopardize 
his own good name by referring work to 
a poorly trained man. In fact, I believe 
that fee-splitting actually keeps poorly 
trained men from doing surgery. The gen- 
eral physician, knowing of the larger fees 
obtained from a surgical practice, might 
attempt major surgery were it not for 
the fact that he can choose a well-quali- 
fied surgeon to do the work, and also 
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assume the tremendous responsibility that 
a surgeon takes, while at the same time 
the general man receives a fourth or one- 
half of the fee charged the patient. He 
therefore feels that as long as he is ob- 
taining his split without much work o1 
responsibility why should he take up sur- 
gery himself. 

It surely seems that the family phy- 
sician is deserving of his split from an 
operation. He makes the calls on the 
patient, makes the diagnosis after a con- 
siderable amount of study, and then havy- 
ing decided that an operation is neces- 
sary he may also take the patient to the 
hospital and call in a surgeon. He has 
received only a few dollars for this highly 
important service. The surgeon only does 
the mechanical thing—the operation—and 
no matter how skillful he is, if the family 
physician has not brought the patient to 
him in time, he cannot save the life en- 
trusted to him. 

If fee-splitting really could be abolished 
it would be very fine for the surgeons 
already established; it would mean more 
money for them. But I fail to see how it 
would benefit either the general public or 
the general practitioner. In spite of the 
agitation against it, like our drinking hab- 
its, it seems to be a condition that is here 
to stay, which no amount of legislation can 
abolish. E. E. Kipper, M. D. 

Rood Hospital, Hibbing, Minn. 


* * 


THE SITUATION IN PALESTINE AND 
EGYPT 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Palestine is inhabited by Arabs, Moslems, 
Christians and Jews, all law-abiding citi- 
zens. After the war, hordes of Jews from 
Poland, Russia, Central Europe and else- 
where, with land and capital supplied by 
the Zionist agency, flocked into Palestine 
to take possession again of the Promised 
Land. They were mostly arrogant and 
mischievous, and it is impossible for the 
people of Palestine to get along with them. 

The Palestine Government has _ helped 
the Zionist agencies to buy land and other- 
wise to make room for the new immi- 
grants, admitting them to citizenship, 
while it has left Palestinian emigrants in 
other lands stranded, and at home has 
denied them citizenship, even driving some 
of them out of the land. While Syria, 
Iraq and Transjordania have all represen- 
tative assemblies, the Palestinians have 
been denied this right. 

In the article headed ‘‘Britain’s Perils 
in the New Egyptian Treaty,’? in Novem- 
ber CurRENT History, there are many fla- 
grant misleading statements about the 
Wafd that I need not correct. Fortunate- 
ly, Sir Percy Lorraine, Mr. Henderson and 
the British Parliament know better than 
Mr. Greenwood; his article is simply mis- 
placed energy and expense, harmful to 
none except himself and the people who 
think as he does. SaMI SLEEM, 

Editor of the Arabic Weekly, Azzikra. 

Beirut, Syria, Nov. 17, 1929. 





